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SHERMAN. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





THIS was the truest man of men, 
The early-armored citizen, 

Who had, with most of sight, 
Most passion for the right ; 


Who first forecasting treason’s scope 
Able to sap the Founders’ hope, 
First to the laic arm 

Cried ultimate alarm ; 


Who bent upon his guns the while 
The misconceived and aching smile, 
And felt through havoc’s part 

A torment of the heart; 


Sure, when he cut the moated South 
From Shiloh to Savannah’s mouth, 
Braved grandly to the end, 

To conquer like a friend ; 


In whom the Commonwealth withstood 
Again: the Carolinian blood, 

The beautiful proud line 

Beneath an evil sign ; 


And taught his foes and doubters still 
How fatal is a good man’s will, 

That like a sun, or sod, 

Thinks not itself, but God. 


Many the captains of our wrath 
Sought thus the pious civic path, 
Knowing in what a land 

Their destiny was planned, 


And after, with a forward sense, 
A simple Roman excellence, 
Pledge in their spirit bore 

That war should be no more. 


Best Roman he, who saw the shock 
(Calm as a weather-wrinkled rock), 
Roll in the Georgian fen ; 
And stedfast aye as then 


In plenitude of old control 

That asked, secure of his own soul, 
No pardon and no aid, 

If clear his way were made, 


Would have nor seat nor bays, nor bring 
The Caesar in him to be king, 

But with abstracted ear 

Rode pleased without a cheer! 


Now he declines from peace and age 
And home, his triple heritage, 

The last, the dearest head 

Of all our perfect dead. 


Oh, what if sorrow cannot reach 
Far in the shallow fords of speech, 
But leads us silent round 

The sad Missouri ground, 


Where on her hero Freedom lays 
The scroll and blazon of her praise, 
And bids to him belong 

Arms trailing, and a song, 


And broken flags, with ruined dyes 
Bright once in young and dying eyes, 
Against the morn to shake 

For love’s familiar sake ? 


The blessed broken flags unfurled 
Above a healed and happier world! 
There bid them droop, and be 

His tent of victory ; 


There, in each year’s auguster light 
Lean in, and loose their red-and-white 
Like apple blossoms, strewn 

Upon his burial stone. 


For nothing more, the ages through, 
Can nature or the nation do 

For him who helped retrieve 

Our life, as we believe; 


Save that we also, trooping by 
In sound yet of his battle-cry, 
Maintain with general mind 
Our pact as brothers kind; 
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And ever nearer to our star, 
Adore indeed not what we are, 
But wise reprovings hold 
Thankworthier than gold; 


And bear in faith and rapture, such 
As can eternal issues touch, 

Whole from the final field 

Our father Sherman’s shield. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 





LONDON FOGS AND FIRES. 


BY MRS. C, M. MEAD, 





THERE are hopeful signs that many of the English 
people are beginning to rebel at London fog. The only 
marvel is that they have not done so long ago. The 
name “fog” isa mere euphemism for smoke, and the 
nuisance is one which ought not to be tolerated. London 
fog is simply the condensation of English stubbornness 
and stupidity. It is the inevitable consequence of the 
primitive and pernicious method of heating in England. 
The Englishman idolizes his grate, and imagines that in 
winter it is impossible to say, ‘‘ Aha! Iam warm,” un 
less, with the ancient idolator, he can also add, ‘‘ I have 
seen the fire.” Accordingly, one generation after another 
has gone on gazing at millions of tons of soft coal as, in 
the shape of some flame and more smoke, it goes up the 
chimneys. 

This is by no means an innocent pastime, and the 
English have long known that it is not; yet to give it up 
is for them like plucking outa right eye. An English- 
man will freely admit to you that he does not even attain 
warmth by having his grate to gaze at; instead of the 
exultant cry, ‘‘Aha! lam warm,” the modern iddlator 
must rather substitute the ejaculation, ‘‘Oh, would I 
were warm!” He lives in a constant chilling draught. 
His back shivers while his eyes delight themselves. Re- 
peatedly have I been told, and I have experienced the 
truth of the statement, “If it is near the freezing point 
out-of-doors, our rooms are never up to 60° Fahrenheit, 
till the gas is lighted in the evening.” Consequently, 
altho the English winter is neither long nor severe, 
there is perhaps no other country where colds and 
coughs are so well-nigh universal. One of the first 
things which arrests the attention of a foreigner in a 
London church is the continual noise from coughing, 
which often greatly interferes with his hearing the ser- 
mon. The discomfort from cold rooms in their homes 
is so great and so general that a very large number of 
the wealthier classes of the English people take refuge 
from it on the Continent, seeking the warmth of the 
sensible tile stoves in Germany, or of the genial sunsbine 
in the Riviera and Italy. 

But the sins of the English grate are not mere sins of 
omission, It not only does not warm, but it does waste. 
The consumption of fuel is enormous, and at least four- 
fifths of the heat is lost. Less fuel is required in a week 
to heat a room comfortably with a German stove than is 
burned in a day while one shivers before an English 
grate. 

Even this wicked waste, however, is a less offense 
than the smoke and the fogs and the filth and the illness 
caused by the contamination of the air. Every house in 
London belches forth smoke like a factory, and in cool, 
damp weather this smoke falls again like a pall of death 
over the inhabitants. Very frequently, as every one 
knows, the days are as dark as the nights in London, 
and it is not unusual for traffic and business to be inter- 
rupted, and even suspended, in consequence. More 
than this, the illness and the mortality caused by inhal- 
ing this dense poisonous air are frightful. Recently 
after a few days of fog the death rate in London is said 
to have been more than doubled. 

Since the English are so backward in providing suitable 
warmth for their dwellings, it can hardly be thought 
surprising that they have not yet learned to warm 
their railway carriages. Throughout Great Britain 
there is no adequate provision made for heating them, a 
pan of warm water for the feet being the utmost fur- 
nished to the traveler in the coldest weather ; whereas 
on the Continent the railway carriages are thoroughly 
heated with modern appliances. This matter of heating 
is only one illustration of which many might be given, 
wherein England is far behind her Continental neigh- 
bors in provisions for the common cumforts of life, 

HARTFORD, CONN, 
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HISTORY OF IRRIGATION. 


BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL, 
Director United States Geological Survey. 


History begins in the valley of the Nile, for civilization 
was born there, This early culture sprang out of con- 
ditions that now seem strange. The great river has its 
source in table-lands far to the southward, in regions of 
Africa even yet little known. Where it plunges into the 
lower valley it leaves a region of humidity, with springs, 
brooks, creeks and smaller rivers, and flows as a stream 
of mud through a low plain where rain seldom falls and 
where all agriculture and other civilized arts depend 
upon the use of these turbid waters. With the appli- 
ances of modern civilization which we can command 
and the ideas of Western Europe and America, were the 
Nile Valley yet uninhabited it would appear to be des- 
tined to remain in a desert condition ; and yet that hot, 
arid land, with sand dunes stretching far back into the 
country, through which meanders a foul river, with no 
tributary and no spring along its lower course, is the one 
where agriculture first began, and it was wholly de- 
pendent upon artificial irrigation. 

The earliest agriculture of Europe, Asia and Africa 
began in arid lands. Turning to America it is discov- 
ered that this fundamental art began everywhere under 
like conditions of great aridity, on sandy plains and hot 
deserts. In the southwestern portion of the United 
States, the very last district of the country to be settled 
by white men, in some portions of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and California, where 
natural vegetation is so rare that it scarcely gives char- 
acter to the landscape, where sandstorms drive over the 
country, where naked plains spread under a lurid sky, 
and where the landscape is often one of naked rock, and 
where adamantine forms stand in groves, and the trees 
are fossils buried in the rocks, the most ancient agricul- 
ture is found. For in the country thus described, the 
Indian tribes in centuries lost to history cultivated the 
soil by artificial irrigation, and developed corn, cotton, 
potatoes, and other vegetables useful to man, while the 
rich valleys to the north and east were yet untouched by 
agricultural labor. Later and before the discovery of 
Columbus open glades here and there were cultivated ; 
but such little patches were far apart, scores or hundreds 
of miles, and the art was borrowed frem the arid lands 
of the pueblo region. In like manner the desert regions 
of Mexico and of Peru developed an ancient agriculture ; 

so that everywhere throughout the habitable globe the 
first agriculture began in arid lands, and the first com- 
paratively dense population was found everywhere in re- 
gions where the heavens refused sufficient moisture for 
crops to grow. This is the greatest paradox of history. 
Civilization sprang from agriculture. Two arts trans- 





formed early savage society: agriculture and the do- 
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mestication of animals, and the latter grew out of the 
former. The first fields were cultivated in arid lands, 
the first flocks were distributed on arid lands, the first 
cities were built in arid lands, and the first civilized 
governments were organized in arid lands. Under tor- 
rid skies, on rainless, treeless plains, agriculture, the 
domestication of animals, art in metals, temple building, 
cities and civilization had their beginning. 

All this has a very simple explanation. Man in sav- 
agery loved the forests and the prairies, the clear rivers, 
the beautiful lakes and the shores of the sea; for there 
native fruits were found in abundance, the waters 
teemed with fish, and the woods and savannas furnished 
abundant game. But when savagery had occupied all 
such lands, only as savagery can, with a scant popula- 
tion of multitudinous tribes speaking different languages 
and organized into small bodies politic, there remained 
for settlement only the arid lands, and they could not be 
settled by savage men. Then gradually the deserts were 
penetrated by men willing to forego the abundance of 
the sea, the pleasures of the chase and the luxuries of 
the forests and plain that they might obtain peace even 
with toil, With the rude tools of savagery and early 
barbarism it was impossible to conquer Nature in her 
strength. Men could not clear forests and could not 
subdue the rank vegetation of the prairies and savannas, 
They could put water upon desert lands with less Jabor 
than they could fell trees. They could control springs 
gushing from a rock on the edge of the desert more 
easily than they could destroy the vigorous plants of the 
humid region. They found it easier to control water 
than forest growth ; and so the first efforts made to con- 
quer the scil resulted in transforming deserts. 

Agriculture was at first petty. While yet the study of 
history began with the study of Egypt, it was supposed 
that agriculture began in the utilization of the floods of 
the Nile and the imitation of this flooding in other re- 
gions ; and this was believed for many centuries, But 
modern archeologic investigation has overturned this 
theory. It teaches us that.while agriculture began in 
dry climates where the soil had to be fertilized artifi- 
cially, it began not on the great rivers, but on the small- 
er streams that could be controlled, especially by the 
springs, brooks and creeks, and that later it spread into 
the flood plains of great rivers; that it really had its 
origin, not out in the desert, but on its borders, where 
desert, prairie and forest contend for dominion ; and 
that man, having learned in this petty manner to culti- 
vate little patches of grain, gradually pushed into the 
desert until he reached the great rivers of mud, where 
he found conditions that enabled him to redeem larger 
stretches of land by the use of annual floods as they re- 
tired. Such is certainly its history on the Western Con- 
tinent, and there are facts that lead to the conclusion 
that this history was paralleled in the Oriental world. 

On the discovery of this continent the Latin invaders 
first found arid lands in Mexico, Peru, and the south- 
western portion of the United States; on a larger scale 
Germanic peoples found humid lands further to the north. 
The Latin peoples from arid lands settled again on arid 
lands and discovered native people engaged in irrigation, 
as they themselves had doue in the countries from which 
they came. The Germanic peoples found much less agri- 
culture, only a few petty patches here and there, the art 
itself borrowed from the arid lands ; but they found vast 
stretches of forest and prairie that could be cultivated 
without artificial irrigation, and they brought with them 
the industries of the humid lands from which they came, 
In the United States no arid lands and no irrigation were 
known to our people by practical observation until we 
acquired the deserts of the southwest from Mexico, 
where we found the Indian engaged in tilling the soil by 
the use of the waters of springs and creeks, and the Mexi- 
can in the main engaged in agriculture by the use of the 
muddy rivers. Under these conditions in late years we 
have been made acquainted with the most ancient civi- 
lized industries of the world. In the primeval form it 
was found as practiced by the Indians; in a later form 
as it was practiced by the Mexicans—the former using 
the petty waters, the latter using the turbid rivers. 

It is a curious fact, and yet one repeated all over 
the world, that the large streams of humid 
lands are comparatively clear, while the large 
stream of arid lands, usually having their sources 
in humid lands, are speedily transformed when 
they reach the arid lands into muddy waters. This 
also is easily explained, for where the soil is not 
covered by vegetation to protect it the winds are 
forever drifting the sand and dust, and when rains do 
come on naked soils their surfaces are washed away by 
the intermittent storms. The creek that flows from a 
forest or meadow is clear, but the creek that flows 
from a plowed field is muddy; so the stream that 
flows from desert lands receives the wash of naked soils 
during every storm of rain, tho these storms may be in- 
frequent. These muddy waters are found to beasource 
of perennial fertilization to the lands upon which they 
are spread. 

In Egypt the conditions for irrigation were peculiar. 
The river was found to have an annual flood coming with 
comparatively great regularity, both in volume and in 
season. As it retired the season of planting commenced ; 
and we are told that the seeds were sown upon the re- 
treating waters. Some years the floods were unequal to 





the task of supplying water for all the lands, and gradu- 
ally the people learned to lift the water out of the river 
with wheels, Then they learned to store water by build- 
ing embankments in the low ways of the flood plain, 
and thus agriculture by the invention of arts was made 
less precarious. At the present time the water is con- 
trolled by great dams near its mouth. 

In India irrigation was practiced for many centuries 
by utilizing small streams and great rivers. As popula- 
tion increased, a new system for the storuge of water 
was developed. In that land a rainy season prevails, 
when great quantities of water are precipitated ; but 
during the season of growing crops the country is dry. 
Under these conditions the people learned to store the 
storm waters in little reservoirs constructed by erecting 
dams across gulches, and hundreds of thousands of these 
storm-water tanks were ultimately made. Since the 
British have held control of India the irrigating works 
have been reconstructed on stupendous plans, and the 
hydraulic engineering vies with the best in the world ; 
and no longer is irrigation precarious, for the streams 
and storm waters are controlled by the highest human 
art. 

Other Mediterranean rivers have not the same regu- 
larity as the Nile. In the valley of the Po, in Northern 
Italy, on the plains of Piedmont, Lombardy and Vene- 
tia, irrigation was early developed, and in historic 
times had been brought to such a high state 
that the regions are now known as the classic lands of 
irrigation. The works constructed by the Romans and 
by those who succeeded them are of the most substan- 
tial character ; for they were skillfully built and pro- 
tected by durable masonry, and altogether they compare 
favorably with the modern works of India. 

In Southeastern France the art was probsbly intro- 
duced by the Roman colonists. There, on the low, broad 
plains, the rainfall is slight, the climate warm, and even 
on rich soils it is necessary to practice irrigation. In 
other portions of France, from the valleys of the Pyre- 
nees to the northern border, meadow lands and sandy 
tracts have been watered from time immemorial ; but the 
greatest development has been in modern times, 

In Spain, especially near the coast, on the low, warm 
valley lands, irrigation was practiced by the Moors and 
brought to a high degree of excellence, which their 
Spanish conquerors scarcely appreciated. In the larger 
valleys of the interior, where the rainfall is deficient, 
irrigation works were constructed many centuries ago 
by the Spaniards after the country had fallen into their 
hands. Many are still in use, while others have been re- 
placed by larger works. 

Throughout Germany and other portions of Central 
Europe, irrigation at one time was practiced somewhat 
extensively for the production of grasses, especially on 
light, gravelly soils. With the introduction of clovers 
and other plants suitable as food for cattle, many of the 
water meadows of the Continent and of England were 
abandoned, as the grasses from such lands were less es- 
teemed than those from upland fields; but everywhere 
throughout Europe the art of irrigation is rapidly devel- 
oping. 

In the United States a great impetus was given to the 
art by the exodus of the Mormons from the valley of the 
Mississippi to a land which they hoped to call Deseret, 
and which they undertook to beautify with temples in 
imitation of the Oriental civilization of antiquity, but 
which is now known as Utah. They learned of irriga- 
tion as practiced by the Mexicans and Indians, and at 
once engaged in the enterprise of redeeming the deserts 
of Great Salt Lake Valley. They began by taking out 
the smallest streams, of pure, crystalline waters, that 
flow from the mountains of the region. From the very 
first their labors were successful. As the years passed, 
larger and larger rivers were conquered, and from time 
to time better hydraulic works were constructed, and as 
experience came they learned more wisely to select their 
lands. They lived in village communities, and con- 
structed their headworks and canals by co-operative labor 
organized und controlled by Church authority. When 
they fonnd themselves too high in the mountains with 
their little village communities, where the lands were 
cold and the seasons short, they moved further down 
into lower regions ; when they found themselves too far 
away from the sources of water they moved up where 
they could obtain the maximum supply, until at last the 
farming communities are settled on lands where climate 
and water supply unite to give them prosperity ;and now 
they have many fields, vineyards, orcharda and gardens 
that beautify old Deseret, as they still lovingly call the 
land. 

In Colorado the new art of irrigation sprang up as an 
aecessory industry to mining for gold and silver. As 
experience brought success, more extensive agricultural 
communities were developed, and colonies settled in the 
country having in view this industry as a foundation for 
prosperity. The colony at Greeley was a pioneer in these 
enterprises, and a flourishing town with a widely spread 
agricultural country is now firmly established. 

Other Territories and States engaged in agriculture 
upon the same plan, until fin: lly the art has spread 
throughout all the arid lands of the United States, and 
millions of people now depend upon it as the foundation 
of industries and the establishment of permanent homes. 

The mention of California has been left till the last, 








When the great valleys, mountains and plains of Cali- 
fornia were brought under the dominion of the United 
States by Fremont and his coadjutors, they found a few 
Indians, a few Mexicans, and a few Spanish grandees 
cultivating the soil by irrigation. Then gold was discov- 
ered, and an unparalleled exodus from the East poured 
an army of gold-hunters into the beautiful land. Towns 
and cities came into existence like magic. Mining was 
conducted on an extensive scale, and manufactories 
sprang up here and there. Gradually the newcomers 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, often by artificial 
irrigation, aud the art has made marvelous progress 
Extensive and superior bydraulic works are now con- 
structed, and many new devices have been developed by 
which to distribute water to the growing plants with the 
greatest economy and to secure the largest amount of 
agricultural development. Often the waters are carried 
over the lands in iron pipes ramifying to the roots of the 
trees and shrubs, and the people of California have fields, 
vineyards, orchards, gardens and lawns fructified from 
the springs, brooks, creeks and rivers that are born in 
the cloud-capped mountains. The most highly devel- 
oped agriculture of the world is now found in some por- 
tions of California. 

In addition to the perennial waters of streams, under- 
ground waters are utilized in various portions of the 
world, Wells from which the water is pumped are very 
common in some portions of Asia, where millions of 
people gain a subsistance by bringing the water up out 
of the earth and pouring it on the ground. Artesian 
waters also are used, perhaps more extensively in the 
United States than elsewhere in the world. The supply 
of water from these fountains is usually small and lim- 
ited, as it is accumulated in artesian basins, within 
which too many wells must not be sunk or the supply 
will be exhausted. From two to ten acres are sometimes 
irrigated from one artesian well, and there are a small 
number of wells in the United States that irrigate much 
larger areas. There is still another supply sometimes 
used in various portions of the world, and now being 
used to aslight extent in the United States; thisis found 
in the sands of flood-plain valleys that become saturated 
with water during storm seasons or by great river floods, 
and such are tapped for the water which they yield. The 
supply is narrowly limited and its utilization rarely ex- 
tensive. 

This industry is new to our people, and they have yet 
to learn important lessons which the inhabitants of Ori- 
ental lands have learned by centuries of experience, 
Some of these lessons are as follows : 

First. The waters of perennial streams that are gath- 
ered on mountains, hills and plains distant from the 
fields irrigated thereby, have to be divided among the 
irrigators, While the waters are abundant and the lands 
redeemed are but small areas, the distribution of water 
rights to farmers is apt to be neglected ; but the time is 
at hand when in many regions of the United’ States 
water rights must be relegated to irrigators by some just 
m: thod to secure equity and prevent litigation, and even 
to prevent social convulsions, which are already break- 
ing out here and there. 

Second. The people must learn that the supply of water 
is insufficient to irrigate all the land, and that only a 
small per cent. of the total area of arable land can be 
converted into irrigable land. 

Third. The people must learn that the seasons of 
drought fix the limit of agricultural development ; that 
seasons of great rainfall and plenty of water lead to ex- 
cessive development of irrigation, so that when seasons 
of drought come, disaster and great suffering result. 

Fourth. The people must learn to construct irrigating 
works in such a manner that they will resist the forces 
of extraordinary seasons of flood. In every region a 
great flood comes sometimes; the maximum supply of 
water may be reached one year in a decade ; when it 
comes, if the hydraulic works are destroyed, prosperity 
is transmuted into adversity. 

Fifth. The people must learn the importance of gaug- 
ing the streams from day to day and year to year for a 
series of years sufficient to discover the maximum and 
minimum flow, in order that they may construct their 
works intelligently, and have definite knowledge of the 
amount of land that can be irrigated. The maximum 
must control the strength of the works, the minimum 
must control the area which can be permanently re- 
deemed by irrigation, and the average flow will give the 
amount of land which can be cultivated from time to 
time in excess of the area of permanent cultivation. 

About two-fifths of the area of the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, is so arid that artificial irrigation 1S 
necessary. Already the smaller streams are utilized dur- 
ing the season of growing crops, which averages from 
two to three months each year; for the remaining por- 
tion of the year the waters run to waste. Future devel- 
opment: depends upon three suurces of supply yet little 
used and upon the more economic use of the water al- 
ready controlled. First, the great rivers are to be 
brought out upon the lands; second, the waters now 
wasted during the season when irrigation is not prac- 
ticed are to be stored in reservoirs. This industry has 
already fairly begun. Third, the artesian and a 
waters yet undeveloped are to be brought on to the —_ 
To utilize the great rivers and to store the surplus a 
topographic and hydraulic surveys are necessary; 
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to utilize artesian and pump waters geologic surveys are 
necessary. 
Such is a brief history of the industry of irrigation, to- 
gether with a short statement of the condition of the in- 
dustry in this country. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. 


BY HERBERT M. WILSON, 
Of the United States Geological Survey. 











Like most of the applied sciences, the development of 
Irrigation Engineering has taken place by such imper- 
ceptible degrees as to make it impossible to state just 
when and how it first began to rank with other branches 
of engineering. In biblical times irrigation was prac- 
ticed in Arabia, Palestine and Egypt, and some of the 
works by means of which water was brought and ap- 
plied to the land were of sufficient magnitude to require 
much engineering skill in their design and construction. 
The first of the greater irrigation works which were con- 
structed with some degree of engineering skill were 
those built by the Mogul Emperors in Northwestern 
India during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
our own country some irrigation works of considerable 
magnitude were built in Southern Arizona by the Aztecs 
long before the conquest by the Spaniards. 

In more recent times, since the practice of engineering 
has developed into a special science, there has grown up 
gradually a vast amount of information regarding the 
branches of engineering most nearly allied to irrigation, 
and this study has so progressed as to nearly cover all 
the fields of engineering science with which the irriga- 
tion engineer should familiarize himself. As a separate 
branch of engineering, irrigation first received recogni- 
tion in India, where a corps of irrigation engineers was 
developed during tbe construction of the great works 
which have been built in that country since 1845. At 
first these works were under the charge of army or 
civilian engineers, general practitioners in the profes- 
sion of engineering; but as time went on, and the de- 
mand for specialists increased, colleges were established 
with the especial object of fitting men for irrigation 
service, until during the past twenty years it has been 
recognized as a separate branch of engineering. In 
Southern Europe the same series of developments have 
occurred, tho a little more recently. 

In our own country the earlier irrigation works were 
designed in a haphazard manner by county surveyors, or 
mine engineers, or occasionally by railway engineers, 
who possessed little knowedge of the principles of 
hydraulics underlying the subjects with which they 
were dealing. Within the last ten years these men have 
more thoroughly equipped themselves for the work 
which they have to perform by the study of hydraulics 
and of irrigation works constructed in other countries. 
But as yet it may be truly said that there exists no 
trained corps of irrigation engineers in the United 
States. As with highway building, electrical engineering 
and others of the more live and recent branches of en- 
gineering, our colleges are beginning to appreciate the 
necessity of introducing special courses for the training 
of irrigation engineers ; and those who practice the pro- 
fession are organizing itrigation engineering societies, 
the foremost of which, the American Society of Irriga- 
tion Engineers, is endeavoring to collect among its mem- 
bers all the civil engineers who are making a specialty of 
that branch of their profession. 

Irrigation engineering is most nearly and intimately 
allied to city water supply or general hydraulic en- 
gineering; and the man who has fitted himself for the 
latter practice has but to acquaint himself with the 
peculiar climatic conditions of the arid region and a few 
of the special problems connected with the traosporta- 
tion of water by canals to be almost thorouzhly equipped 
48 an irrigation engineer. As a result of this, there is 
already a large body of men who are competent to prac- 
tice as irrigation engineers ; and the time is not far dis- 
tant when hydraulic and irrigation engineering will be 
united as one branch of the profession of civil engineer- 
ing, and men will practice in both as in one. 

The field of irrigation engineering is one of the broadest 
among the engineering sciences. It involves some little 
knowledge of the chemical constituents of the soil’and 
the qualities of those best suited to plant growth. It re- 
quires a knowledge of the entire range of hydraulics, the 

subject of rainfall, ‘he gauging of stream discharges and 
evaporation ; a knowledge of the formulas and factors 
connected with the study of the flow of water in open 
and closed channels, through gates, valves and other 
orifices, The irrigation engineer must be able to design 
earthen and masonry dams, canals, roads, railways and 
bridges, and the many minor engineering constructions 
involved in the creation of settlements and villages and 
the developing of their resources. 

_Adegree of permanency is required in the construc- 
tion of irrigation works which exceeds that required 
m railway building or in almost any other branch 
of civil engineering. A railway bridge may give 
wey, resulting at the most in a temporary suspension of 
traffic and in the possible loss of the lives and property 
carried on one train; but if a reservoir dam breaks, not 
only is the entire property destroyed, but the lives of all 
who live near it are jeopardized and their property is 
Perlously damaged, while their fortunes may be ruined 








as a result of the failure of the water supply during the 


irrigating season. Only a little less serious is the de- 
struction of an aqueduct or an embankment on the line 
ofacaval. The loss of life and property resulting im- 
mediately from the breakage may not be great, but the 
loss to families who depend upon the water supply is 
permanent and of the most vital character. 

The history of irrigation engineering in this coun- 
try is a repetition of that of mining and railway 
engineering. At first the endeavor was to develop the 
cheapest and most available properties and derive the 
largest returns regardless of the future permanence of 
the works constructed. In order to accomplish this re- 
sult canals have often been dug without the proper pre- 
liminary surveys and examinations. Sometimes the 
canals have been too small for the supply of the land to 
be developed ; again, the canals have been too great as 
compared to the water supply, and the waste of the latter 
has been proportionately increased as has the expendi- 
ture in excavating the canal. In the haste to obtain 
irrigation water suitable sites have not always been 
chosen for headworks; the best alignment, slope 
and cross-section have not always been deter- 
mined beforehand; and hasty and temporary. struc- 
tures have been built, only to be washed out by the first 
floods or the advent of thg first rains along the canal 
line, But progress is rapid in the development of irriga- 
tion engineering in proportion as its value is appreciated 
and as the necessity of quick moneyed returns becomes 
a factor of less importance with the projectors. Already 
investors are beginning to appreciate the value of good 
engineering work, and more time is being devoted to the 
preliminary studies of projects and to the construction 
of more permanent works. 

Many great irrigation works have already been con- 
structed in this country, and their total cost, so far as it 
can be determined, offers a fair index to the magnitude 
of the expenditures involved in irrigation construction, 
According to the returns of the Eleventh Census, the 
aggregate length of the greater canals, those over fifteen 
feet in bed width, is about 9,000 miles, while they have 
nearly double that length of laterals and distributaries. 
These works cost over $27,000,000, and irrigate about 
2,000,000 acres, while they command an even greater 
area to which water can be supplied when the demand 
may require it. In California alone about $18,000,000 
have been spent on irrigation works to date, and in 
Colorado $15,000,000; much of this outlay, however, 
was for the aquirement of land for right of way or for 
purposes of investment. Numerous single irrigation 
projects have cost from one to two millions of dollars 
apiece, and within the next two or three years the money 
involved in the construction of these works will proba- 
bly reach the enormous sum of fifty millions of dollars. 
In India, $860,000,000 have been expended on irrigation 
works, of which one single canal system, that of the 
Great Ganges Canal, cost $15,000,000 for construction ; 
and several others have cost over ten millions of dollars 
apiece. 

The necessity for the employment of the highest 
quality of engineering skill in the development of such 
projects is manifest, when not only such great expendi- 
tures as above cited are involved, but still greater 
amounts are invested in the lands to be reclaimed by the 
projects and in the farming operations, The day is not 
far distant when here, as in India, every irrigation 
project will first be carefully thought out, detailed sur- 
veys will be made covering the entire field of operations, 
and every possible site for storage works, diversion 
dams, or the location of canal lines will be thoroughly 
considered and estimated upon before the first attempt 
at construction is made. Cheap crib work or loose rock 
dams will give place to thore of substantial masonry or 
earthwork ; diversion weirs will be constructed of ma- 
sonry instead of wood or crib work ; the grades and 
dimensions of canals will be chosen with a due consider- 
ation of the volumes of water to be carried ; and wooden 
flumes and regulating gates will be replaced by those of 
masonry or iron. 

A brief résumé of the points to be considered in the 
scientific investigation of any irrigation project, shows 
that the irrigation engineer is called upon to solve prob- 
lems which demand the highest order of financial as 
well as engineering skill. The first phase of the subject 
brought to his notice is the extent and location of the 
lands to be irrigated, and their value for agricultural 
purposes. This must be determined with approximate 
accuracy, in order that the money return from the sale 
of water may be estimated and placed against the cost of 
obtaining it. If good topographic maps are in existence, 
such as those published by the United States Geological 
Survey, the questions of land and water supply may be 
nearly solved from a careful inspection of such maps. 
From them the areas of the catchment basins of the 
streams can be determined ; and, knowing the rainfall 
on these basins and the percentage of run-off which 
flows into the streams, a rough estimate of the volume 
of supply may be made. These general contour maps 
will show at a glance the relative location, not only 
horizontally but vertically, of the water supply to the 
irrigable lands, thus enabling the engineer to determine 
whether the former is situated at a sufficient hight to 
permit it to reach the latter by natural flow. 

The various hydrographic problems must then be 





studied in the field with some degree of detail. An ex- 
amination must be made into the character. of the rain- 
fall, amount and suddenness of the great storms, the 
amount of evaporation and the quantity of sediment 
carried by the water. These quantities must be known 
with some degree of accuracy, in order that the seasonal 
supply for canals and the annual supply for storage pur- 
poses may be determined. The character of the floods 
and great storms must be known in order that provision 

may be made for discharging their waters, while the 
losses to be sustained from evaporation and absorption 
must be deducted from the gross storage or discharging 
capacity of the stream or canal. If large quantities of 
sediment are carried in suspension by the streams, pro- 
vision must be made for neutralizing the tendency of 
this to silt up the canals and reservoirs, and thus destroy 
their usefulness. 

These hydrographic questions being determined, de- 
tailed topographic surveys become necessary for the 
location and estimate of the value of storage reservoir 
sites and trial and location lines must be run to deter- 
mine the alignment of the canals. In studying the latter 
problem the engineer should have a full knowledge of the 
laws of flow of water in open channels, and having de- 
termined upon the volume of water required for the irri- 
gation of his lands, should so choose the relations between 
the cross section and grade of his canal as to give the 
required discharge. These results are dependent not 
only upon the character of the soil in which the canal 
may be excavated, but upon the cost of excavation and 
the slopes which may be given the banks. The greatest 
amount of engineering skill will be required in the 
proper choice of the site for head and diversion works, as 
well as in designing the details of diversion dams, head 
regulating gates, aqueducts, flumes and falls. Upon 
the proper location and the permanent character of the 
construction of these much of the success of the project 
will depend. 

If storage reservoirs are to be constructed an even 
greater degree of engineering skill may be required. 
The character and nature of the construction of the dan 
will differ in every case with the nature of the founda- 
tion and the availability of structural material. Some 
of the greatest reservoir dams ever built have been con- 
struced for purely irrigation purposes and have required 
more skill in their design than have any built for city 
water supply or other hydraulic uses, while irrigation 
canale, because of their immensity as compared with 
those for navigation only, call for much more skill in 
their design and construction than do the latter. A 
barge canal for inland navigation will average 16 feet in 
bed width and 5 or 6 feet in depth of water. A large 
ship canal may have a bed width of 70 feet anda depth 
of water 20 feet. There are many irrigation canals in 
this country with bed widths of 60 to 80 feet and carry- 
ing depths of from 6 to 9 feet of water, while in India 
many exceed these dimensions, the Soane Canal being 
180 feet in bed width with a depth of 9 feet; the Ganges 
Canal has a bed width of 170 feet with a depth of 10 feet, 
and the Sirhind and Lower Ganges canals have nearly 
equal dimensions. 

As yet American practice in the building of irrigation 
works has leaned too much toward the construction of 
temporary works—works which in their character as 
compared with the more substantial ones built abroad, 
may be likened to our Western pioneer railways as com- 
pared with the more permanent roadbeds of the greater 
Eastern roads. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
the hurry for results on the part of investors may be suc- 


ceeded by a more liberal and _ intelligent pol- 
icy which will permit the engineers to design 
works, the permanency of which will bear 


some proper proportion to the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved. At no distant day wooden flumes, falls 
and regulating gates must give way to those built of 
iron and masonry, and with the addition of superior 
engineering skill and more time in the survey and design 
of works, a class of construction will be undertaken 
which will favorably compare with the older branches 
of engineering practice as exemplified in the magnifi- 
cence of our railway systems, harbor works and bridges. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATISTICS OF IRRIGATION AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 


BY F. H. NEWELL, 
Special Agent of the Eleventh Census. 


The area of land irrigated in the Western part of the 
United States was ascertained by the enumerators of the 
Eleventh Census, and from their returns the total 
amount was found to be 3,631,381 acres. This area was 
owned by 54,136 farmers, or irrigators, there being thus 
an average of,in round numbers,sixty-seven acres belong- 
ing to each owner. Over one-half of this irrigated land 
was in the States of California and Colorado, and nearly 
all of the remainder in the States and Territories which 
lie within or beyond the Rocky Mountains. A relatively 
small amount of irrigated land, 66,965 acres, was found 
in the western ends of the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Texas, most of this being along the rivers which 
traverse the Great Plains. Since the greater parts of the 
States just mentioned are included in that debatable area 
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neither humid nor arid, these outposts of irrigation are 
designated as being in the sub-humid region. 

The arid lands have been defined as those receiving 
annually less than a certain number of inches of rainfall, 
this number being placed by different writers at, in gen- 
eral, from sixteen to twenty. As the rainfall varies from 
year to year, a consideration of this fact alone does not 
afford definite boundaries. Moreover, as is well known, 
the success of crops is dependent not so much upon the 
mean annual precipitation as upon the distribution of rain 
throughout the growing season. Since some arbitrary 
distinction must be made, therefore it has been found 
convenient in the census investigation to consider the 
arid regions as consisting of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, and the portions of Oregon and Washington lying 
east of the Cascade range. As a matter of fact not all 
parts of these States and Territories are arid, but in the 
present discussion this term will be used to include the 
above-named areas, 

The following table gives the nuinber of irrigators and 
the area irrigated as ascertained by the enumeration 
above mentioned, made in 1890, 


NUMBER OF IRRIGATORS AND AREA IRRIGATED IN 1800, 
Number of Acres 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. Irrigators. Irrigated, 


65,821 
1,004,258 
890,735 
217,005 
S5OD82 
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Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada..... 
New Mexico 
Wy ps) 
Washington 1,046 
Wyoming 


Sub-humid region 66,65 


Total 3,031,381 
The total land service of the arid region as above defined 
Thus the 
area irrigated, omitting the sub-humid region, formed 
less than one-half of one per cent. of this land surface. 
In other words, for each acre irrigated there were 247 
acres not utilized in this manner. Of course only a 
small proportion of this great area is susceptible of cul- 
tivation even by irrigation ; for, as is well known, a great 
part consists of high mountains and elevated plateaus deep- 
ly eroded by torrential streams, Throwing out these areas, 
it has been estimated that there are in all about 616,000,- 
000 acres of lands which with water would produce 
If this be the case, then the area irrigated in the 
census year was less than six-tenths of one per cent. of 
the arable lands of the arid region. 
All of the vacant public lands of the United States 
have been estimated by officials of the General Land 
Office as amounting to 568,000,000 acres. Of this amount 
the arid regions as above defined contain nearly 542,000,- 
000 acres, or about 95 per cent. Taking the area of the 
arid region as 883,312,000 acres, and the vacant public 
lands in this as 542,000,000 acres, it appears that there 
are 341,812,000 acres in the hands of individuals, corpo- 
rations or otherwise beyond the immediate control of the 
General Government. Of this vast body of land the area 
irrigated formed a trifle over one per cent., or for every 
acre irrigated there were.nearly one hundred acres in 
the hands of owners private or corporate, upon which 
water was not used for the cultivation of crops. 


is 1,380,175 square miles, or 883,312,000 acres, 


crops. 


Having compared as above the gross areas, it may be 
of interest to note the relation between the total farm 
area and the amount irrigated. It has been estimated 
that the total farm area in the arid region was, in round 
numbers, a little less than 41,000,000 acres, and in the 
absence of definite figures this quantity will be used. If 
this is the case, then the farm area formed about 12 per 
cent. of the land disposed of in one form or another by 
the General Government; also, the area irrigated was 
only 8.73 per cent. of the land owned by farmers. Com- 
ing down to still smaller figures, and taking the lands 
owned by the irrigators, including pasture lands and all 
other portious going to make up a farm, it has been as- 
certained that the total area was 17,199,925 acres. Thus 
the area irrigated was only 20.72 per cent. of the total 
extent of these.farms, which, as above stated, are irri- 
gated in whole or part. 

Concerning the size of the irrigated portion of each 
farm, it is interesting to note that very nearly one half 
of these were under 160 acres in area, averaging 37 acres 
each, while the other half, over 160 acres in area, aver- 
aged 892 acres each. Picking out the largest farms, 
those upon which one square mile or 640 acres and up- 
ward was irrigated, it has been found that there are 411 
of these, and that they have an aggregate area of 724,147 
acres ; in other words, three-fourths of one per cent. of 
the number of irrigators held nearly 20 per cent. of the 
total area. 

The average value of irrigated lands, including build- 
ings and other improvements, was found to range from 
$31.40 per acre, in Wyoming, up to $150 per acre in Cali- 
fornia, the mean for the whole arid region being $83.28. 
This, when applied tothe total area irrigated, gives a to- 
tal value of $296,850,000. The average value products 
ranged from $8.25, in Wyoming, up to $19 per acre in 
California, the average for the whole arid region being 
$14.89 per acre. At this rate the products of the census 





year amounted to $53,057,000, considerably over half the 
value of the precious metals produced during the same 
year. 

The average first cost of water rights or of bringing 
water to the land has been ascertained to be $8.15 per acre 
irrigated, and the average value of these water rights 
$26 per acre. Besides this first cost there is the annual 
expenditure, which averages $1.07 per acre. This is the 
average of all statements concerning the cost of main- 
taining the canals, ditches and other devices for divert- 
ing and distributing the water, or of the rates or assess- 
ments levied by corporations. This annual charge varies 
widely, being in some cases of private ownership as low 
as ten cents per acre and from this up to $3 or even $5 or 
more per acre. 

By using the average costs and values given above, it 
has been possible to approximate the cost of the produc- 
tive irrigation systems and their value. The first cost of 
the systems in use in 1889 was found to be $29,611,000, 
and their value in 1890 was $94,412,000, an increase of 
218.84 per cent.; in other words, the value of the pro- 
ductive irrigation works had more than trebled. In a 
similar manner the first cost and value of the irrigated 
areas with their water rights have been ascertained, and 
it is found that the increase was from $77,490,000 to 
$296,850,000, or about 283 per cent. All of the gold and 
silver mines of the United States, with their railroads 
and other improvements, have an estimated value of only 
about one-half greater than that of the irrigated areas, 

The average profits arising from irrigation, since they 
are derived from all cases at hand, seem relatively low. 
Many individual instances could be cited, especially in 
regions devoted to fruit culture, where the returns were 
almost fabulous. Lands which were worth from two to 
ten dollars per acre have by the expenditure of from ten 
to twenty dollars per acre in the construction of irriga- 
tion works become worth $300 per acre and upward. 
These same Jands set out with suitable varieties of trees 
and vines have sold within five years of planting at 
$1,000 or more per acre, There are, on the other hand, 
instances in which, through some fundamental 
error, money has been invested in irrigation works 
almost if not quite worthless. The cost of canals and 
ditches, obtained by the compilation of many returns, 
may be judged from the following figures, the average 
of many hundred statements. The small ditches, those 
under five feet in width, have cost $481 per mile ; those 
of medium size, from five to ten feet in width, $1,628 per 
mile, and the larger systems, of a width of ten feet and 
upward, $5,603 per mile, these figures including head- 
works, flumes and other necessary structures. 

As shown above, the area irrigated forms but a very 
small per cent. of the arid region or even of the arable 
lands within the arid region, Taking the farm land of 
the arid region, only about one acre in twelve was irri- 
gated in the census year, and of the land owned by irri- 
gators only one acre in five was cultivated by the artificial 
application of water. From these facts alone it would 
appear that there is opportunity of almost indefinite ex- 
tension of this method of agriculture. Unfortunately, 
however, irrigation is not limited merely by the arable 
lands, but by the available water supply, which, in com- 
parison with the vast extent of parched, fertile soil is ex- 
ceedingly small. The critical point of any discussion 
upon future irrigation turns upon the fact relative to the 
amount of water available and the means of utilizing 
this. 

Communications from nearly 30,000 irrigators and 
owners of irrigation works showed that in 1889 there 
was general deficiency of supply and that there was 
great suffering in many localities, crops being lost be- 
cause of the inability to obtain sufficient water from the 
streams. This general scarcity was due somewhat to 
the gradual increase of irrigated area and consequent 
greater demand for water, but more to prevailing de- 
crease in discharge of the streams due to slight climatic 
oscillations. The correspondence also showed that in 
nearly every county of the arid region all of the easily 
available sources of supply had been utilized and that 
there were no longer places where a farmer or a number 
of settlers could, by ordinary methods, divert water from 
a flowing stream and bring it to fertile land. 

There is as yet little realization of the deep signifi- 
cance of the fact that the available water supply has 
been quite fully utilized, and yet only one acre in five of 
the land owned by irrigators was irrigated in the census 
year, and only oneacre in twelve of the lands owned by 
farmers. In addition to these farm lands are the mil- 
lions of acres of fercile lands partly in the hands of the 
Government, but now largely disposed of in one way or 
another. The question arises, Can sufficient water be 
made available to supply all of the lands now owned by 
farmers which are suitably located and need water and 
also to supply other lands in the hands of great corpora- 
tions and of the Government? If this is not the case, 
who will ultimately obtain and control the waters not 
now appropriated ? 

To make available a larger quantity of water many 
plans and projects have been put forth ; but there are 
only two of these deserving serious attention. The first is 
to utilize streams which, on account of engineering difti- 
culties and the expense involved, discharge through the 
irrigating season waters not yét appropriated ; the other 
is to store the floods and the waste waters of the winter 





season. There are a few great rivers, as, for example, 
the Snake in Idaho, the Yellowstone in Montana and the 
Colorado between Arizona and California, the waters of 
which have scarcely been touched. To utilize these 
waters will require an expenditure of such vast sums 
that private or even corporate capital can hardly be ex- 
pected to undertake the work. Added to this the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties arising from vested rights and 
from legislation create still greater obstacles. 

Turning to questions of water storage, there are also 
many dubious and uncertain features. Localities suita- 
ble for this purpose, popularly supposed to exist almost 
everywhere, have been found to be exceedingly rare, 
and the actual cost of completed storage works has been 
so great that progress in this line has been slow. Along 
most of the rivers having a large surplus discharge 
there are few sites which upon careful engineering ex- 
amination prove to be feasible, and, on the other hand, 
some of the best localities are not provided with a water- 
shed sufficiently great to assure the necessary quantity 
of water each year. 

A study of the rivers of the arid region shows at least 
two distinct ty pes, namely, those which have a regularly 
recurring spring flood and those of intermittent char- 
acter in which the floods are liable to occur at irregular 
intervals and at any time of the year. The former, of 
course, are of greatest value iu irrigation on account of 
their regular character. Both classes of rivers, however, 
fluctuate irregularly from year to year, the average dis- 
charge for one year or series of years being greater or 
less than that previously known, In other words, as else- 
where noted, the supply varies irregularly, a stream dis- 
charging during a given year perhaps one-half or even 
one-third the quantity of preceding years. This feature 
is unfortunate, from the fact that years of small dis- 
charge are usually accompanied by or may be traced to 
the results of deficient rainfall, and when the need of 
water is greatest the amount available is least. Such a 
year was 1889, when it would seem that in many locali- 
ties the limit of irrigation had been reached. 

The value of the water flowing in the streams may be 
obtained indirectly from considerations of the increase of 
land value due to its employment. If, as previously 
stated, the average cost of water right was $8.15 per 
acre and the average value $26 per acre, the difference, 
$17.85, may be assumed to be the value of the flowing 
water to each acre. If 1 second-foot will irrigate 100 
acres, then a stream of this size should be worth $1,785, 
and a small creek discharging 100 second-feet should be 
worth $178,500. If, as above assumed, the water supply 
of the arid region amounts to 360,000 second-feet, the 
value at this rate would be $642,600,000 and with a higher 
water duty this amount would be correspondingly in- 
creased, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE RELATION OF PLANT LIFE TO IRRIGATION, 


BY FREDERICK V, COVILLE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


The cultivation of plants under irrigation is an art 
which antedates all theoretical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of plant growth. Irrigation as practiced by 
the Egyptians and by the aboriginal Mexicans 
must bave originated as an empirical art purely. 
And now, at this late date, our knowledge of irri- 
gation, altho so fully developed along the lines of 
engineering and geology, has failed to attain any inde- 
pendent development in the direction of plant physiol- 
ogy. The cultivator of the present day bas learned by 
experience that certain fruits and certain cereals demand, 
in an arid climate, particular items of care which are not 
required by the same plants in a humid climate ; but the 
investigation of the physiological causes of these differ- 
ences is a field practically untouched. So long as our 
agricultural investigators do not study this subject 
sufficiently to put it on a basis of scientific fact, just 50 
long they fail to give fulland rational progress to the 
agriculture of the arid regions. 

The object of the following remarks is to convey an 
idea of some of the general principles which underlie 
plant growth in arid regions. 

First, why is irrigation necessary? Why, for exam- 
ple, cannot wheat be grown in the Mohave Desert of Cali- 
fornia? It is simply because the amount of moisture 
evaporated from the surface of leaves and stems, in our 
common cultivated plants, is so much greater in an arid 
climate than the amount which their roots can absorb 
that the plant dries up. There are many species of 
native plants in our most arid deserts, but their tissues 
are so constituted that the process of evaporation, oF 
transpiration, as it is called in vegetable physiology, is 
exceedingly restricted, even under conditions of great 
heat and drought, when transpiration is most rapid. 
Nearly all our cultivated plants have originated in humid 
climates, and they are therefore incompetent to cope 
with an arid climate. The fundamental consideration 18 
the rate of transpiration. These facts bring up the 
questions whether varieties of our cultivated plants may 
not be produced which can support the rate of transpira- 
tion required, and whether certain native desert plants 
cannot be made commercially productive under cultiva- 
tion. These are legitimate questions ; but their consider- 
ation is out of place here, and, as a matter of fact, they 
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do not concern the immediate problem of agriculture 
under irrigation. 

The most perfect and the most natural key to the 
agricultural capacity of any new region is its original 
vegetation. In the plants of desert regions the thick 
cuticle, the resinous exudation, the covering of felted 
hairs, the thickened leaves, and the reduced leaf surface 
are all evidences of aridity. In New York the broad, 
thin leaves and the bright green color of the vegetation, 
indicative of a thin cuticle and the absence of a protect- 
ive hairy blanket, are evident signs of adaptation to dif- 
ferent’ conditions of humidity. To the practiced eye, 
similar but less conspicuous variations of structure are 
indicative of smaller climatic differences. A compara- 
tive study of these structural characteristics of various 
types of vegetation will go far toward elucidating their 
full physiological significance, 

Before the ingenuity of man grasped the possibility of 
irrigation, Nature herself had practiced the same art. 
Every spring of water in our deserts is a source of natu- 
ral irrigation for a small portion of the adjacent surface. 
The native vegetation of these moist spots presents a 
striking contrast to that of the open desert, both in its 
general appearance and in the distribution of its species. 
Those belonging to the desert proper are almost without 
exception species which do not overstep the limits of the 
desert, while those growing within the influence of 
springs are usually species common to similar situations 
quite across the continent. The physiological effect of 
irrigation, like that of proximity to springs in arid situ- 
ations, is to furnish, for absorption by the roots of 
plants, su ficient moisture to balance the excessive 
amount transpired from the leaves. 

* While the supply of moisture in a dry climate largely 
solves the question of its capability for supporting vege- 
tation, there still remains one important difference be- 
tween the conditions of vegetable life in a naturally 
humid region and those in an artificially irrigated region. 
In the former, both air and soil are moist ; while in the 
latter the air, altho taking up a greater or less amount of 
moisture from the surface of the ground, still retains to 
a large extent its original aridity, The effect of this dry- 
ness of the air is to increase the rate of transpiration, 
and thereby to keep upa greater tension in the plant, in 
this respect, than that to which it has been accustomed 
in the humid climate to which it is by nature adapted. 
This difference will be nearly continuous, and will proba- 
bly have the effect, after many years, of producing races 
of our cultivated plants more fully capable of a higher 
rate of transpiration or with modifications for restricting 
that rate. 

The very fact that the supply of water in arid regions 
is artificial will prove in the end,on land whith is ina 
high state of cultivation, to be of great utility. An ar- 
tificial water supply can be regulated, and when the 
true needs of each variety of cultivated plant shall have 
been demonstrated by experiment, a uniform maximum 
of productiveness will be attained such as is not possible 
ina region whose water comes directly in the form of 
rain and is, therefore, not subject to regulation. Now 
that the mechanical side of irrigation is so fully devel- 
oped as to render an artificial water supply easily attain- 
able in many regions, we shall look for masterly inves- 
tigations of the most efficient means for its use. 

WaAsuinaton, D.C, 
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In the great, arid, semi-tropical Southwest, the oft- 
repeated maxim that “* Water is King” applies with 
threefold emphasis. The necessity of irrigation, the 
scarcity of water available therefor, and the wonderful 
productiveness of the soil and climate with its magic 
aid, all combine to give to water used in irrigation a 
value which, measured by other standards, would seem 
nordinate. ; 

It is thus that the great valleys of Southern California 
and Arizona are the theater of the most economical use 
of water, and the adoption of elaborate and expensive 
measures for its conservation and use. Water storage 
for irrigation here assumes an overshadowing impor- 
tance. The proportion of arable land that can be irri- 
gated by the summer flow of perennial streams, is ex- 
tremely small compared with that which can be made 
Valuable when all the possibilities of storage are ex- 
hausted, and the water used when and where it will do 
most good. 

— percentage of water that can ultimately be profita- 

Y stored, while it will increase by several fold the wa- 
tered area of the Southwest, is still small when com- 
—— the torrents that must always sweep down 
pat = to the sea, or lose themselves in the desert 
aie ~ to whatever extent storage is carried or 
the ~rl - use Is practiced, there is no possibility that 
rete at falls can be made to irrigate all the land 
a < os of irrigation and cultivation ; and the exten- 
mately re : farms and orchards of the Southwest ulti- 
ei solves itself into the extension of water storage 

‘ most practicable limit. 
oi Suiaation system depending upon storage is, when 
Tage works are judiciously constructed, the most 








reliable of all. The reservoirs can hold the waters of a 
wet year for use in a dry one, and in the improbable se- 
quence of several dry years, the smaller stored supply 
gives several months’ warning to irrigators, so that water 
can be husbanded and made to perform a larger duty 
than usual in order to tide over a period of scarcity. 

A system depending upon a constant flow of some 
stream is of course subject to the diminution or exbaus- 
tion of its supply without notice, on account of drought, 
while one depending on artesian supply is the most pre- 
carious of all, because not only of drought, but more on 
account of the impossibility of preventing the multiplica- 
tion of wells and the constant exhaustion of the supply. 
A few of the richest horticultural localities of the South- 
west are in constant peril from this source. 

The problem of water storage for irrigation is a very 
different one from that for the domestic supply of a city. 
In the first place, it is important that water for domestic 
use be as nearly as possible free from mud and organic 
impurities, while for irrigation such impurities are not 
only no objection to the water but often materially add 
to its value by enriching the soil to which it is applied. 
In the second place, it is far more easily defeated by the 
expense of construction. A city of a hundred thousand 
people may consume no more water for domestic use 
than would be required to irrigate a square mile of land 
in the arid region ; but such a city may very easily and 
conveniently pay for its supply several hundred thousand 
dollars, a sum many times as great as could be afforded 
for the same water for irrigation. 

The range of capacity in proportion to cost, and the 
distance the stored waters can be carried, is, therefore, 
far less in the case of reservoirs for irrigation than for 
domestic supply, and only such sites as have large capa- 
city and exceptionally favorable dam sites can be used. 

In theselection of reservoir sites regard must be had 
to several considerations. The area and character of 
land to be irrigated, and its distance from the proposed 
reservoir. The area of the water shed, the drainage 
from which is to fill it, and both the maximum and mini- 
mum annual rainfall of the water shed. If the quantity 
and value of the land to be watered and the capacity of 
the reservoir are great, as compared with the available 
water to be stored, it may be advisable to build a reser- 
voir of sufficient capacity to contain much more than 
the minimum annual run-off, so that the discharge of 
wet years may he saved for use in time of drought. 

The mean discharge of streams varies considerably 
with the topography of the basin, and with the charac- 
ter of the soil and climate. A basin composed largely of 
very steep, rocky, barren mountain sides, will discharge 
a larger percentage of its rainfall than one that is com- 
paratively flat and covered with soil and verdure, and 
its floods will be far higher and more sudden. In an 
arid region it is never safe to count on storing more than 
fifty per cent. of the rainfall, and in many cases the 
available supply will fall below forty per cent. 

Reservoir sites may be divided into two great classes : 
Natural lakes or depressions, and reservoir sites on drain- 
age lines. 

Lakes often afford large storage capacity with small 
expense for outlet cut or tunnel, and perhaps a small 
dam or dams. Such damsas may be necessary to afford 
the required capacity can more often be constructed of 
earth than in the case of reservoirs on streams, as the 
foundation is far more likely to be of fine sand or loam 
rather than rock or shale, Such sites have two im- 
portant advantages—the dans are not endangered by the 
enormous floods that are bound to occur on streams, and 
an opportunity is afforded for disposing of the rock and 
silt from the storm waters stored, before they reach the 
reservoirs. 

The chief expense attending this method of storage is 
usually the diversion and transportation of water from 
some neighboring stream, and this expense is very 
greatly increased from the fact that the volume of water 
to be conducted is never constant, but comes chiefly in 
floods discharging several hundred times the average 
flow of the stream, and in order to approximate its con- 
servation a canal must be built large enough to carry the 
heavy floods, unless storage can be provided on the 
stream itself. Where a large natural basin occurs in 
reach of an important stream affording a small subsid- 
iary reservoir site at a higher elevation, the conditions 
for water storage are ideal. 

The selection of a suitable reservoir site on a stream is 
no simple task. The fall of the stream, and the slope of 
the adjoining land toward the stream is often very de- 
ceiving to the unpracticed eye, and the area of the reser- 
voir consequently much smaller than it looks. 

The average depth of such a reservoir is seldom over 
two-fifths the hight of the dam, and often less than one- 
third, making the capacity far less than may appear. 

A careful set of borings is usually necessary to deter- 
mine the depth of excavation to a suitable foundation 
for adam and the character of such foundation, An 
ample spillway must also be provided ; this, as has been 
well said, is the most important part of the work, as 
more dams have failed from defective spillways than 
from bad construction. 

Dams may be built of earth, loose rock or masonry, or 
of a combination of these materials. Earthen dams, 
where practicable at all and not too high, are usually far 
cheaper than those built of rock ; and this, as we have 








seen, is nearly always the determining feature of water 
storage. 

An earthen dam must have a broad foundation of 
some. kind of earth, preferably a clayey or sandy loam, 
but never of rock or shale. Suitable material for con- 
struction must also be at hand. This should consist of 
any kind of fine, homogeneous earth, nearly free from 
coarse gravel, rock and shale. The dam must, of course, 
be water-tight, not only to prevent the escape of water, 
but to prevent its own destruction. This is sometimes 
accomplished by means of a masonry core, consisting of 
a thin masonry dam built up the center of the embank- 
ment ; sometimes by a core of puddle work, of selected 
material solidly rammed to prevent leakage ; and some- 
times the face of the dam is composed of such puddle 
work, The most approved modern method, however, is 
to make the entire embankment as nearly impervious as 
possible by carefully excluding rocks and other coarse 
materials, and having the embankment well rolled and 
tramped throughout its construction. A submerged 
puddle core should, however, be built the entire length 
of the dam to prevent seepage under it, and should ex- 
tend for several feet above the base of the embankment. 
The slopes given should be considerably flatter than the 
angle of repose of the material used in construction, 
especially on the interior face, which will be exposed to 
the action of the water; this should also be faced with 
rock rammed into place in order to neutralize the erosive 
action of waves. 

Loose-rock dams are constructed of rock laid with 
some care, without mortar, and should be built as solidly 
as possible, to reduce settlement toa minimum. Toren- 
der it impervious to water, an apron is built on the upper 
slope ; this apron may be of tarred planking, or an earth 
embankment, or it may consist of a sort of rubble 
masonry laid in rich asphalt, which has sufficient elas- 
ticity to conform to the settlement of the structure if 
well built. The apron must be carried down to impervi- 
ous bed-rock to prevent percolation under thedam. The 
cross-section must, of course, be sufficient to enable the 
dam to resist the water pressure by gravity alone. Ex- 
cept where rock is scarce, or transportation very cheap, 
or suitable earth distant, a masonry dam is more expen- 
sive than the ones above described, There are some sit- 
uations, however, where it is the only practicable form, 
and others where it is cheapest ; and it is always more 
ornamental. It is usually built in the form of an arch, 
with the convex side up stream. It is desirable to use as 
large rock as possible, as this economizes cement and 
makes the structure stronger. The mortar must be care- 
fully mixed and well rammed into all joints and crevices, 
The mortar used on the up-stream face must be very 
rich, so as to prevent leakage. 

Every dam must havea spillway. A masonry dam 
may itself be a wasteweir, provision being made to pre- 
vent the washing out of the foundation by the shock of 
the water. It is better, however, to have a spillway at 
some distance from the dam, over a saddle in the hills, 
or, if ne-essary, through an ample tunnel; this is espe- 
cially the case with earthen or loose-rock dams, as it is 
difficult to build a safe wasteweir over them. 

It is, of course, necessary to provide outlet sluices 
from a storage reservoir, and these may be either 
through a dam, or preferably, through the hills in some 
other part of the reservoir. These sluices, the gates for 
controlling their discharge, and the machinery for 
working the same, must always be accessible for ex- 
amination and repair. 

In most parts of the arid region the storm waters, 
which are the main source of storage water, carry large 
quantities of rocks, sand and silt, and introduce, per- 
haps, the most serious problem with which the irriga- 
tion engineer must contend—viz,, how to prevent the 
filling of the reservoir with detritus. Some attempts 
have been made to deal with this difficulty by construct- 
ing dams with several sluiceways through the bottom, 
through which the water is allowed to rush at times to 
wash out the silt. This method is by no means satisfac- 
tory, as the sluices weaken the dam, the floods allowed 
to pour through waste large quantities of water and only 
that silt near the sluiceways is removed. 

A very effective method, where possible, is to locate 
the reservoir atsome point not on the stream from which 
it is to be filled, and to lead the water by a canal from 
the stream to the reservoir. At some convenient 
point on the canal a flume is inserted over a cross- 
drainage line, so that the flume will be six or eight 
feet above the ground, and a sand-box or section 
of the flume constructed wider and deeper than the rest, 
with its bottom several feet lower than the grade of the 
canal, so that it will be constantly filled with water flow- 
ing at a very low velocity ; and in this the water will de- 
posit its load of sand. Large gates are placed in the bot- 
tom of the box, which can be quickly opened to allow 
the sand to drop out, and waste little or no water. The 
floods in the cross-drainage line are supposed to carry 
the sand away, or it can be removed with scrapers. The 
larger the sand-box the more completely will the silt be 
deposited, and the less frequently will it require opening. 

Where the reservoir is situated on the stream that is to 
fill it, the following method may sometimes be employed 
for removing the débris: A small reservoir may be con- 
structed up stream, as much higher than the main reser- 
voir as practicable, and the water piped down under 
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pressure, and at favorable periods the sand and gravel 
may be washed out by hydraulic force, as in placer min- 
ing, and allowed to run through sluices provided through 
the bottom of the dam. 

If the flow of the stream is suitable, it may not be nec- 
essary to construct an upper reservoir, but only to divert 
the stream into pipes high enough up to-secure sufficient 
hydraulic force. 

This method is effectual but expensive, and not al- 
ways practicable, as the fall of the stream may be too 
low to give sufficient hydraulic force without going so 
far away as to render the cost prohibitory. 

The disposal of silt deposited in reservoirs still remains 
one of the serious problems of irrigation engineering ; 
but as water and irrigated land become more valuable, 
as they inevitably must, and storage systems multiply as 
they are now doing, the combined experience and in- 
genuity of our engineers will undoubtedly suggest plans 
and improvements that will constitute its practical solu- 
tion. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, 


THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF IRRIGATION.$ 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 


As will be shown fully elsewhere in these articles, 
moisture is a first essential of plant life. Plants receive 
nourishment in only two ways—from the atmosphere 
through their leaves, and from the soil through their 
roots. All food taken up by the roots is absorbed through 
the delicate spongioles, the little hairlike tendrils, and 
not by the coarse body of the root itself. The apertures 
of the spongioles are so minute that no solid particle can 
be utilized by them. Thus all food which goes toward 
sustaining plant life and which comes from the earth 
must be in solution. 

A plant cannot exist in an absolutely dry soil. The 
amount of moisture required by different varieties of 
plants varies greatly, but with all the need is constant. 
Not only must they have the amount that enters into 
and remains asa part of their composition, but they must 
have also such a quantity as will suffice for the constant 
carrying of this soluble food, the excess of moisture then 
being thrown out through the leaves. 

From the time that any seed is placed in the earth 
until the crop’ is fully matured the supply of moisture 
should never fail. There are certain times in the life of 
the plant when the cessation of the supply will do more 
harm than at others ; with the corn plant, for instance, 
just when the grain is forming on the ear. All farmers 
know how disastrous a drought even of the most brief 
duration is at certain seasons. 

Even in regions where the average rainfall is abundant 
for all the purposes of agriculture there is rarely a year 
when some loss is not sustained from this cause. If the 
rainfall throughout the great central region of the 
United States could be controlled and applied just when 
needed the security of crops would be much greater. 
But wheu four or six inches may fall in one month and 
only a fraction of an inch the next, it gives the farmer 
an inconvenient element of uncertainty to reckon with. 

Having this element to reckon with, the farmer is 
compelled to cultivate various crops, so that if one fails 
another may succeed, and to cultivate wide areas, that 
extent may offset the light average yield. With the ele- 
ments favoring him to their fullest there is usually some 
shortage to contend against, and his calculations cannot 
be made with much certainty. 

Irrigation, more than any other device of which we 
can avail ourselves, does away with this element of 
chance. By making the crop larger and more certain it 
reduces the number of acres that the farmer must culti- 
vate. This enables him to give better cultivation to that 
land, which fact in turn again operates toward better 
crops. 

The man who finds himself fully occupied with and 
gaining a satisfactory remuneration from the cultivation 
of a few acres, is very near to the attainment of the 
highest degree of agricultural success. 

This, to my mind, is the best outcome of ‘the practi- 
cal operation of irrigation.’’ It heralds the era of the 
small farmer, who secures from a few acres all that is 
needed to make and maintain a comfortable home and 
the surplus from which and the gain in value—that is as 
certain to come as the land is to remain—will make a 
satisfactory provision for his old age. 

in comparing the profits from agriculture now with 
what they have been in the recent past, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that much of this last profit has 
come from an increase in the value of our lands. This 
will still remain a factor, but a less considerable one than 
ithas been. I mean in regard to farms in general. We 
have left now comparatively little land ready for the 
occupancy of the farmer, that may be had for a song, 
and so located that the ever-flowing tide of immigration 
will gather around it and make it to rapidly increase in 
value. 

It is true that we still have great bodies of land unoc- 
cupied, which will be made ready for the farmer ; but jt 
will be through irrigation, and they will not be cheap 
lands, as we have understood these in the past. The 
young farmer of the future, seeking a new home and 
possessed mainly of strong arms and a willing heart, 
must be content with less acres; and if with these he 





had to rely merely upon the practices and promises of 
the old methods his outlook would not be very encour- 
aging. 

But happily this is not his outlook. The author of 
‘Ten Acres Enough” was very nearly a prophet. Wher- 
ever in our country agriculture is now practiced by the 
aid of irrigation, ten acres is found to be enough to fully 
occupy the time and skill of most men. 

The era of small farms, and of the more certain system 
of agriculture which will come in with them, will entice 
men countryward who otherwise could never have at- 
tempted rural life with any hope of success. That the 
increase in our agricultural population does not keep 
pace with the increase of our cities and towns is a well- 
known fact. This trend of the times will not change 
until rural life offers more attractions and more promise 
to the man of small means than it now does. Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland has written well and truthfully of some of 
the phases of agricultural life in our great West ; but he 
would have been just as truthful, and would have drawn 
a much pleasanter picture—and have taught, too, just as 
valuable a lesson—if he had taken Jason Edwards from 
the toil of the factory and the poor conditions of a city 
tenement and given him his new start in life upona 
little, homelike irrigated farm within the limits of ‘ the 
great American desert,” instead of sending him to the 
desperate chances of a wheat farm in a drought-burned 
plain. 

Upon that plain where Jason Edwards reared the frail 
edifice of his new hopes and aspirations, and where, too, 
he went down in their ruins, was all that was needed for 
the making of a successful agriculture—except water. 
With that, upon one-tenth the acres he tilled so futilely, 
Edwards could have procured with almost the certainty 
of success such crops as would have given him ample 
support and gradually built him up into a new and more 
courageous man. 

It is probable that nowhere in the world have such 
drastic changes been .wrought in the condition of any 
land in so brief a time as in portions of California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, where within the last decade the 
desert has been turned into a garden. Other writers will 
tell in detail in this number of THE INDEPENDENT how 
this has been accomplished. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that it has built up a land of homes. These are the 
homes of the people, the workers ; yet in the comforts 
and elegancies of their surroundings they vie easily with 
the homes that money builds for the leisure classes. 
Fruits and flowers come easily where water is abundant, 
and the refining influence of these about a home cannot 
be overestimated. 

The lack of refinement about our farm homes is a fact 
that is too often apparent. I do not mean this in any 
hypercritical way. It is simply a condition which exists 
because the grinding toil and the slight rewards often 
leave neither time nor means for the cultivation of any 
of the graces of life. I do not wish to suggest that upon 
the irrigated farm there is no need of labor, nor that it is 
an open sesame to wealth. But to secure the same ends 
much less labor is required, and that of a nature in 
which skill and intelligence play a greater part. 

There is an impression among some that irrigation can 
be successfully applied only to certain limited branches 
of agriculture ; that horticulture is the industry espe- 
cially benefited by it, and that nowhere else does it very 
much better the financial aspect. Aud as all farmers 
cannot be fruit growers, they doubt the possibility of any 
general application of the system. It is true that fruit 
culture will usually give larger returns per acre under 
irrigation than most other branches; but it also does 
this under ordinary conditions. The desirable points of 
a more certain crop and of a larger yield are just as cer- 
tainly secured with wheat and corn as with oranges and 
apples. Stock growing is as much benefited as anything 
by irrigation, as pastures are kept always green and 
fresh, and great crops of hay are produced. Alfalfa, the 
great forage crop of the Southwest, is made to give four 
or five cuttings in a season, which aggregate a tonnage 
that it would be impossible to secure from any meadow 
under ordinary conditions, and which in value will 
sometimes closely rival a productive fruit orchard. 
Grain crops may likewise be largely increased, and al- 
most every product known to our agriculture will not 
only yield more, but will give a greater return above the 
cost of production. 

The greatest proof of the value of irrigation lies in the 
fact that no farmer who has once practiced it would 
willingly return to the pursuit of agriculture in any dis- 
trict where he would be dependent upon the natural and 
unevenly distributed rainfall. The satisfaction of 
knowing the labors of half a season will not be rendered 
void because of a week of untimely drought, is one that 
cannot be too much appreciated. The normal condition 
of the average farmer is one of inquiry as to to-morrow’s 
weather. He must wait for rains in order to plow, to 
sow, to cultivate. His work is often delayed because 
they do not come. The farmer who has the water under 
his control turns on the amount needed and fits his land 
easily for any of these operations. 

There are drawbacks and disappointments in the busi- 
ness of farming, as in any other business ; but that these 
are reduced to the minimum by the practice of irriga- 
tion cannot be questioned. That it also lessens the dis- 





agreeable conditions that surround farm life cannot be 


doubted by any who will compare, as I have done, any 
properly irrigated district of the Southwest with even 
the richest and most fertile regions of the East, 

We shall, probably, never see again such an exodus 
from one agricultural section of our country to another, 
as a few years ago was marked by the rush from the 
East to the great wheat fields of the West. Nor would 
such a movement be desirable, for such usually over- 
shoot their aim and only intensify the unfortunate con. 
ditions that they aim to correct. But the succeeding 
decades will witness a steady movement toward the 
West, and the emigrants will always include a good 
proportion of home-seekers who desire to earn their 
bread direct from the soil. For these there can be no 
happier fate than that they find a land made ready for 
them in the way and by the methods that the symposium 
in this issue of THE INDFPENDENT is designed to illus- 
trate. 

FRANKLIN, O. 


IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY GEORGE F, WEEKS. 





During the last half-dozen years a constantly increas- 
ing amount of attention has been paid to the practice of 
iniigation as an aid to agriculture and horticulture. The 
General Government has undertaken the collection of 
exhaustive and authentic information with regard to the 
matter, and the reports of its investigations are full of 
the most valuable facts. Judging from the frequency 
with which the subject is referred to in class, as well ag 
other, periodicals, it is to be inferred that interest in the 
matter is felt all over the country, as well in those local- 
ities where irrigation is a necessity as in those where it 
is being regarded for the first time as a valuable aid in* 
tiding over seasons of drought. 

The science—for it is a science—of irrigation has been 
brought to its highest stage of development in California, 
and it is therefore only natural that those in search of 
accurate information upon the subject should turn to 
that State for information. 

Irrigation has been practiced in this State ever since 
the foundation of the missions by the Padres nearly a 
century anda quarter ago. The Mission of San Diego 
was established in 1769, and one of the first things done 
was to construct an aqueduct or acequia for the purpose 
of conveying water to the growing crops and the orchard 
and vineyard that were planted from seeds and cuttings 
brought from Mexico. To this day about many of the 
ruined missions may be seen the ruins of the old systems 
of reservoirs and acequias which were built by the In- 
dians under instructions from the missionaries, who had 
learned the value of irrigation in Mexico, as well as the 
best manner in which to divert the water from the 
parent stream and convey it to any desired point. There 
is no proof that irrigation was ever practiced by any of 
the prehistoric races that once inhabited this State, as 
was the case in Arizona. The proof on that point in that 
Territory is overwhelming, and it would seem strange 
that the practice should not have been known to the 
ancient Californians. Beyond a suspicion that it may 
have been used in some of the arable valleys on the bor- 
der of the Colorado desert, nearest to the Arizona line, 
there is nothing, however, toshow that this necessity for 
the production of crops in these entirely arid regions was 
known to or practiced by the aborigines on the western 
side of the Colorado River. Whether the Indians knew 
anything or not about the practice of irrigation, it is cer- 
tain that the Padres found in them apt scholars, and 
they have continued to be so ever since. 

Under the primitive system of handling water that 
prevailed here until the last ten or twelve years, and 
which still prevails to a large extent, the Indian far sur- 
passes his white employer as an irrigator. With agiven 
quantity of water he will accomplish far more in the 
game time than a white man. For this reason, in all 
districts where Indian labor is available, it is in great de- 
mand during the irrigating season. Under this practice, 
as may well be imagined, little progress was possible in 
the determination of the most desirable methods and 
seasons for the application of water. So long as settle- 
ment remained sparse, economy in handling the water 
was not necessary. Instead of regulating the flow of 
water by furrows or otherwise, the land to be irrigated 
was simply flooded and there was naturally much waste. 
The heavy crust that always forms after irrigation upon 
all but the sandiest soils was not broken up, and as 
consequence it became necessary to make more frequent 
applications of water the longer the practice of irriga- 
tion was pursued, thus exactly reversing the present 

practice. It was doubtless due to this excessive use of 
water that the orchards and vineyards of the old mis- 
sions so readily succumbed to disease and decay and 80 
few traces of them remain, for be it known that too 
much irrigation is apt to prove almost as fatal as too 
little. ; 
As the demand for irrigation facilities increased, it 
became necessary to use greater economy in the use of 
water. In those localities where irrigation was the 
most extensively practiced the supply was by no means 
unlimited, and it required much ingenuity to make the 
available quantity suffice for the needs of the irrigators. 
New appliances were introduced for handling the water, 





pipes and flumes were made to take the place of open 
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canals, and it was found that the trees and vines were 
far healthier when not supplied too freely with water. 
It was also learned that with proper cultivation increased 
economy was possible in the use of water; and at the 
present time, so far has this demonstration been carried, 
that it is safe to say that not more than a third or fourth 
as much is used upon a given area as formerly, while 
the results in the quality of the fruit and the healthful- 
ness of the parent growth are unmistakably for the 
better. 

The first supplies of water used for irrigating were de- 
rived from running streams that were easily tapped. 
No expensive dams or other works were built, but the 
water was turned from its natural channel in the cheap- 
est and readiest manner possible. Usually the first 
settlers upon land irrigable from a common source 
joined forces and constructed the necessary canals in 
co-operation, thus by the law of appropriation, as it is 
called, obtaining an unassailable right for all time to the 
amount of water so diverted. This law, it may be ob- 
served, was derived from the Mexican code, and it is at 
direct variance with the English common law doctrine 
of riparian rights, which is supposed to be the law of 
this country. Both systems are as irreconcilable as day 
and night, and they have given rise to much vexatious 
litigation. 

In the southern part of the State, where irrigation 
first assumed large proportions, the streams that could 
be handled for irrigation in the co-operative fashion and 
without the expenditure of other capital than labor, 
were not numerous or extensive ; and hence it became 
necessary at an early date to seek some other source of 
supply, and make use of other methods of handling it. 
This necessity led to the first experiment in the search 
for artesian water. The exact date and locality of this 
attempt is not known, but it is believed that the first 
successful artesian well in California was bored in the 
Santa Clara Valley upward of forty years ago. There 
are a large number in that section at the present time, 
the water from which is used to irrigate small fruits and 
vegetables for the San Francisco market. The example 
set there found imitators all over the State, and now 
there are several thousand artesian wells in widely sepa- 
rated localities. The largest wells are in Kern and Tu- 
lare Counties, there being several in the first-named 
section that flow from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons 
daily, and supply water for a large area of agricultural 
land. One of these enormous wells, if the water is prop- 
erly handled, will suffice to irrigate from 700 to 1,000 
acres. In San Bernardino County there is a remarkable 
artesian belt, in which several hundred wells have been 
successfully sunk. The first one was bored merely as an 
experiment about twenty years ago, and its success was 
a surprise to the residents. Others followed, and the 
boring is continually going on, in almost every case 
with success. The wells vary in depth from 150 to 300 
feet, and the amount of water obtained depeads upon 
the size of the pipe used, which is usually from two to 
six inches in diameter. In one case, while drilling a well 
in this valley, the tools passed for some seventy-tive feet 
through the trunk of a tree which was apparently 
standing upright, with its top over a hundred feet below 
the surface of the ground. ‘The'trunks of large trees are 
frequently met with in sinking artesian wells in other 
localities, and occasionally eyeless fish of strange varie- 
ties are brought up by the water. In Sierra County, in 
the northern part of the State, are artesian wells that 
produce hot water, by the use of which incubators are 
successfully operated, it being possible to maintain a 
uniform rate of temperature for an indefinite period. 

In the San Bernardino Valley there is a remarkable 
group of wells, the water from which supplies several 
thousand acres of fine land at Riverside with irrigation 
facilities. This land was so nearly valueless without 
water that it lay without claimant for years until a wan- 
dering and penniless watchmaker evolved the idea that 
artesian water could be obtained for its reclamation. He 
founds means to demonstrate the truth of his idea, and 
is now a very wealthy man, while the land which fifteen 
years ago was regarded as utterly valueless sells for as 
high as $500 an acre. 

A singular method of obtaining water in sections 
where the flow of the surface streams is not sufficient to 
supply the demand for irrigation is by tunneling into the 
bases of hills or mountains to tap the underground flow 

which exists in many places—in other words, sinking or 
driving a horizontal instead of a perpendicular well. In 
this way several streams of considerable size have been 
developed. The importance of these and other means of 
obtaining water may be understood from the fact that 
a8 high as one hundred and even more miners’ inches of 
water are frequently obtained in this way where before 
there was none whatever, and that the average value of 
Water in that portion of the State where these methods 


are practiced is $1,000 an inch. An inch of water, it. 


should be explained, is the amount which will flow 
through an oritice an inch in diameter with four inches 
of pressure above it, in twenty-four hours. 

_ Still another method of developing water is practiced 
= Connection with streams whose flow in the summer 
time is either nil, or at best very small. It is an old but 
truthful saying that the laws of nature are reversed in 
this State, and that many streams run bottom-side up, 


neath. As the water is very valuable, it follows that 
considerable expense is warranted in carrying out devices 
for bringing it to the surface. This is accomplished by sink- 
ing a trench to the bedrock across the stream and con- 
structing therein a dam that is impervious to water. In 
this manner the underground flow is forced to the sur- 
face and is then at the disposition of the irrigator. In 
cases where it is too expensive or otherwise impracticable 
to construct such a dam, a tunnel is sometimes run under 
the surface until it strikes the bedrock, and then by ex- 
cavating a number of wings draining into the main tun- 
nel, a satisfactory flow is obtained. In many cases large 
amounts of water have been obtained in this manner 
without in the least interfering with the surface stream. 

Pumping with windmills from surface wells and with 
steam engines from ponds or streams is also resorted to 
with success, tho as yet on no very large scale. An en- 
terprise is under way, however, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, by which the water of a large river is to be used in 
running an immense battery of pumps for lifting a large 
amount of the flow of the same stream to a higher level 
for purposes of irrigation. The system is to cost nearly 
a million and a half dollars, and contracts have already 
been let for its construction. 

One of the most important branches of the subject of 
irrigation, however, and the one which has engaged the 
attention of the Government more than any other, is the 
construction of reservoirs for impounding water that 
would otherwise go to waste. It isan unfortunate fact 
that during the season when there is the greatest need 
for water with which to irrigate growing crops, the sup- 
ply in the running streams is usual'y at the lowest ebb. 
During the winter and early spring, however, when there 
is no necessity for irrigation, these streams run bank 
full, and the water is carried off to the ocean without 
accomplishing any good purpose. How to solve the 
problem of holding over the surplus water for seasons of 
scarcity is one that was discussed for years. The only 
feasible solution was the construction of immense reser- 
voirs in which the water could be stored. 1t was sup- 
posed that such structures must necessarily be very ex- 
pensive, however, and it was long before the first step 
was taken. Just ten years ago the first stroke of work 
was done on the dam which forms the Bear Valley res- 
ervoir, on the head waters of the Santa Ana River, in 
San Bernardino County, and which was the pioneer in 
the storage reservoir system for irrigation purposes in 
this State. The site selected was a mountain valley some 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and which presented 
unmistakable indications of having at some time in the 
remote past been the bed of a lake ten or twelve miles 
long with a maximum width of two and a half miles. 
This had apparently been drained by some convulsion 
which had riven the mountain asunder and allowed the 
water to escape into the rocky canyon below. The point 
where this convulsion had occurred was a narrow gorge 
with lofty walls of solid rock, and the idea was 
suggested to parties interested in the reclamation of a 
large body of arid land some twenty miles distant in the 
open San Bernardino Valley that, by erecting a barrier 
across this gorge, the ancient lake might be restored, and 
water impounded sufficient to irrigate a vast extent of 
territory which without such aid would remain forever 
worthless. Close examination showed the project to be 
feasible tho daring, and in the spring of 1883 work was 
commenced on a masonry dam across the gorge. This 
dam was built on the arch principle, curving inward 
against the water. It is only thirty feet thick at the 
base, and slopes to a thickness of but three feet at the 
top. The radius of the arch is 335 feet and the hight is 
65 feet. The water is not allowed to accumulate in the 
reservoir to the full hight of the dam, but sufficient is 
stored to cover 2,812 acres, and so amount to over 
twenty billion gallons. Several thousand acres in San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties are supplied with 
abundance of water from this reservoir, and from being 
absolutely worthless have been made very valuable, 
selling readily for a minimum of $150 an acre, and from 
that up to $2,500, according to the amount of improve- 
ment. The experience had with this dam, indeed, fur- 
nishes a very fair criterion by which to judge of the ben- 
efits conferred by irrigation in a region where no crops 
of any kind can be raised without the artificial applica- 
tion of water. In those localities where so urgent a 
necessity does not exist, there is not the same difference 
of value between irrigated and unirrigated lands. 

The success of the Bear Valley reservoir has stimulated 
the construction of others iu different localities, and mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended in similar enter- 
prises. At the present time half a dozen affairs of the 
sort upon a large scale are under way, and all have the 
same good promise of success. 

As to the results of irrigation upon the prosperity and 
welfare of those communities where it is practiced, vol- 
umes might be filled with the recital of the wonders al- 
ready accomplished by the use of water upon hitherto 
arid and worthless lands. One of the best illustrations, 
however, is to be found at Riverside, in San Bernardino 
County, and the changes wrought there may be epito- 
mized in a few words. In 1871, only twenty-two years 
ago, that locality was a barren, desolate plain, without 
house, fence, tree, or even brush, and with no living 
soul in all the broad territory. It was so literally value- 





the sandy bed being on the surface and the water under- 


less for any purpose whatever that its owner was gen- 





erously excused from paying any taxes upon so worth- 
less a piece of property. In the year named the first 
steps were taken for diverting water from an adjacent 
river upon this arid plain, and the enterprise was carried 
out in the face of many discouraging obstacles. Those 
who had undertaken the task, however, were men who 
were not easily disheartened, and they persevered until 
success crowned their every effort in far greater meas- 
ure than they had ever deemed possible. As the direct 
result of carrying water upon this erstwhile desolate and 
forbidding plain there are now upward of 12,000 acres 
under a high state of cultivation, with a population of 
about 7,000 persons, the bulk of whom are engaged in 
horticultural pursuits of the most agreeable and prosper- 
ous character. From $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 worth of 
fruit is sold annually from the orchards and vineyards, 
‘and the average income of each family is larger than 
that of a like number of people in any other community 
in the world. This is an extreme presentation of the 
benefits of irrigation, tho like results may be seen else- 
where. But it is no exaggeration to say that as a rule 
the application of water to land will increase its product 
at least threefold (this has been shown time and again in 
the case of grain grown in this manner), while any arid 
land, the moment it is supplied with water, becomes 
worth at a minimum $50 an acre. It may be stated 
that the average cost of putting water upon the land 
in this State is only about $12 an acre, and that it adds 
at least three times that amount to the value thereof, 
The rapid development of the practical side of irriga- 
tion under the stimulus of American enterprise and in- 
genuity is one of the most interesting features of this 
subject. As already stated, when the first settlers from 
the East reached California, they found the most primi- 
tive processes in use, such as had obtained in part in all 
irrigating countries from time immemorial. Noone had 
ever attempted to improve upon them, and generation 
after generation had gone on in the same old rut, mak- 
ing no effort to develop more economicai and less labori- 
ous methods. Open ditches, with banks of earth or sand, 
were the only means used for diverting and carrying 
the water, and in these banks openings were made with 
a shovel or hoe at the points where the water was to be 
applied to the growing crops. These openings were 
closed with clods, stones, straw or weeds, whichever 
was the readiest at hand. With such crude means it is, 
of course, all but impossible to regulate the flow uni- 
formly, and only those who have had such a task to cope 
with can appreciate the vexation which is caused. Much 
of the water is wasted, the crops are not supplied with 
water uniformly, while the labor is fourfold harder than 
it need be. But American ingenuity has changed all 
this. First, the main canals were paved or cemented, 
thereby saving upward of fifty per cent. of the water 
flowing into them from the source of supply. Next by 
a simple and easily constructed system of boxes and 
flumes, the small lateral ditches in orchurds and vine- 
yards were ent.rely supplanted. The head flumes ex- 
tending across the highest part of the land to be 





irrigated were supplied with openings opposite the end 
of each furrow for conducting the water along the rows 
of trees and vines, and these apertures were covered 
with little gates of galvanized iron, so that the flow of 
water could be regulated to a drop. With such a system 
water can be run upon an entire orchard at once, and 
the manual labor of the irrigator is reduced to a mini- 
mum, consisting solely of regulating the amount allowed 
to escape through each aperture. What formerly re- 
quired an entire day to perform can in this way be ac- 
complished in a few hours. 

Following the paving of the main ditches came under- 
ground pipes for carrying large volumes of water. 
These are made variously of cement, wood, steel and 
vitrified clay, and by their use water is conveyed long 
distances and delivered at the exact point needed with- 
out loss from evaporation or seepage. 

There are many features of the science of irrigation 
which are of the greatest interest, but which would re- 
quire many times the space at disposal even barely to 
mention. This article may be appropriately concluded 
by giving a few figures showing the effects of the whole- 
sale practice of irrigation upon the population and 
wealth of those sections where it most prevails. There 
are four counties in the southern part of the State 
where all agricultural operations are more nearly entirely 
dependent. upon irrigation than in any other section 
These counties are Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Orange and San Diego. The ten years between 1880 and 
1890 saw a great extension of irrigation facilities—more 
so than any other decade in their history. In that period 
the taxabie wealth of those four counties increased 
from $13,453,841 to $83,940,100, this on real estate alone. 
In the same time the value of the improvements on real 
estate increased from $3,961,584 to $24,650,473. 

To demonstrate the greater proportionate growth en- 
joyed by the irrigating over the non-irrigating sections, it 
may be said that in the same ten years the taxable salues 
of the thirteen counties in which irrigation is most exten- 
sively practiced increased from $102,506,281 to $850,981,- 
695, while in eleven other counties where there is little 
or no irrigation the increase was only from $47,799,104 to 
$99,336,095, 

The influence of irrigation upon the growth of the 





population is equally marked. In the seven leading irri- 
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gating counties the increase of population in the decade 
under discussion was as follows : San Diego, from 4,951 
to 84,878; Los Angeles, from 15,809 to 101,410; San 
Bernardino, from 3,988 to 25,486; Tulare, from 4,533 to 
84,875; Fresno, from 6,336 to 31,177; Kern, from 2,925 
to 10,031; Merced, from 2,807 to 8,162. 

In the non-irrigating counties the population in many 
cases stood still, in others it showed an actual falling 
off, and in none did the increase come anywhere near the 
proportion showed by the seven irrigating counties. 
Altogether there are some 3,400,000 acres under irriga- 
tion in the State, but each year sees large additions made 
to it. 

It is certainly evident that in California, as in all other 
portions of the arid region, growth in wealth and popu- 
lation goes hand in hand with the extension of irriga- 
tion facilities. : 

San FRancraco, Cat. 


IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY T. 8. VAN DYKE. 


It is a common impression that irrigation is a wretch- 
ed substitute for rain, that if one will insist on living in 
a desert, one inay worry out an existence by irrigating. 
But the skillful irrigator will tell you that rain is only a 
substitute for irrigation, and a very poor one at that. 

Irrigation means control of the water, putting it on 
just when needed and in the quantities needed. Its 
necessity generally implies control of the sunshine also ; 
for it is only in the lands supposed to be afflicted with 
too much sunshine that it is much used. There is not a 
farmon the Atlantic Coast whose value would not be 
nearly doubled if the owner had the ordering of his 
sunshine ; and if he had the ordering of his rain the 
value of his land would be nearly doubled again. 

When to these two advantages is added a growing sea- 
son about double that of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and for many things practically endless, the 
effect of irrigation in Southern California can be under- 
stuod. The high values of the irrigated land there de- 
pend not alone upon the heavy profits, which are now 
so easily verified by the books of the fruit buyers as to 
be beyond question, but also upon the consciousness that 
if all markets should fail or disease annihilate any class 
of products, the owner of one of these small farms could 
work the soil fora living alone and defy time and fate to 
drive him from it. 

Without any irrigation the greater part of Southern 
California that is inhabited will raise for a period of five 
or ten years more produce of-any kind to the acre than 
the greater part of the East. Yet right in these places, 
asin San Gabriel Valley, we find water bringing the 
highest price in the United States. From this a most 
instructive lesson may be drawn by the East. Wherever 
water can be had at prices that the products will justi- 
fy, the whole country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
will yet irrigate as surely as the next century is born. 
Southern California proves conclusively that on all land 
sufficiently well drained to be available for trees, vines 
or other valuable crops in seasons of excessive rain, 
whatever may be done without irrigation may generally 
be doubled, tripled, or even quadrupled with it. 

This difference is generally in the percentage of the 
first grade, a difference that the experienced fruit buyer 
notices in a minute when he comes to bid on thecrop, 
but which the ordinary eye may not notice. The profit 
on all kinds of fruit is in the first grade. The lower 
grades generally go toward paying expenses, and often 
fail in that. The difference between twenty-five per 
cent. of first grade and seventy-five per cent. would not 
be noticed by the majority of people while the fruit was 
on the tree ; but it may mean a difference between sev- 
eral hundred dollars an acre and bare wages for the 
grower’s toil. 

The amount of water needed by vegetation is not 
represented by the sap and juice of the fruit, nor by the 
amount needed to keep the ground moist enough to 
enable the roots to feed. It needs in hot weather an 
amount far in excess of these wants. For a tree labor- 
ing with a large crop of fruit is much likea man. He 
must evaporate so much water through his lungs and 
skin or be will do little work. Every spear of lusty vege- 
tation is evaporating water like a lamp wick in hot 
weather, and if it doesn’t doas much of it as it wants the 
difference will show in the amount of first-grade fruit. 
A delay of even a week in the coming of rain may make 
a great difference in the crop. 

The control of the water also permits almost indefinite 
fertilization, as there is little danger of burning anything. 
Hence the amount of vegetation that can be crowded on 
an acre is far greater than where reliance is on the rain- 
fall. In some places in California three crops a year are 
raised for several seasons in the young orchards, mak- 
ing practically four crops a year. Water from a ditch 
is also, to some extent, and often to a great extent, a fer- 
tilizer itself. The purest water from streams carries 
potash and lime and other fertilizers that rain lacks. 
It is also generally much higher in temperature than 
rain, and this is a mostimportant factor in profitable 
growth. 

From these advantages it is easy to see why Southern 
California is so prosperous, why it went with triumph 
through the reaction from a folly that would have put 





any other country to sleep for twenty years, and why its 
irrigated lands bring more money and sell faster to ac- 
tual settlers than in the hight of the great ‘‘ boom.” 
There never was any ‘‘ boom” on these lands, and their 
value has risen slowly but steadily for fifteen years. 
Without irrigation the whole would be a stock range 
to-day ; for without the demand caused by the irrigated 
tracts and the towns and cities they create there would 
be no profitable market for the vast amount now raised 
on much of the unirrigated land. 

Irrigation, as generally done here, is intensive farming 
of the most intense kind. The soil is worked to its high- 
est capacity, and it takes a high order of business talent 
to do it. But it has made a country such as can be seen 
nowhere else, and supports in comfort and even luxury 
more people to the acre than the soil supports in any 
other country peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
brings emigrants in palace cars instead of ‘“ prairie 
schooners,” and makes settlements like the suburban 
residence portions of large cities instead of farming 
communities. Instead of one man buying out his neigh- 
bor and throwing the two farms into one, about the o ‘ly 
change that one sees on the richest prairie after the last 
quarter-section is taken up, division and subdivision is 
here the rule. Every one is anxious for more neighbors, 
and the whole is finally cut into five, ten and twenty 
acre tracts, ten being the most common size and quite 
enough to keep any one busy if properly worked. Street 
railroads, electric lights, cement sidewalks and many 
other improvements are seen years before they are 
thought of in settlements of the same size elsewhere ; 
and the banks probably have more money on deposit to 
each person than in any other working community on 
earth. About the only fault is that the success makes 
people too extravagant, and makes them buy from 
abroad too much that they could as well raise at home. 

Irrigation has wrought changes here more rapid and 
radical than any before seen on earth. Within fifteen 
years it has reclaimed what seemed a hopeless desert and 
made the most prosperous part of the State of what the 
northern part then sneered at as ‘ the cow counties.” 
It has exactly reversed the judgment of the wisest men 
of the past, reversed all land values and standards of 
value, taught that there is no such thing as poor land if it 
is warm, well drained and can be irrigated, and has been 
the direct means of working out many valuable discov- 
eries in fruit growing and general tillage that would 
otherwise have lain for ages unsuspected. 

There is an idea still prevalent that irrigation injures 
the quality of fruit, an idea kept afloat by the owners of 
land that can never get any water. You will never hear 
this from any one who has discovered that the world has 
moved in the last fifteen years. Drenching injures fruit 
whether from a ditch or theclouds. But irrigation now 
means putting on the right amount of water at the right 
time and in theright way. This makes the best fruit on 
earth and the greatest quantity of the first grade. 

Irrigation is an art that must be learned. Any one is 
foolish to try to work out his own experience when it 
has been donefor him, One left to himself is likely to 
make a sorry muddle of the best water supply on the 
best soil and under the best sun. Irrigation has been 
brought in Southern California to the highest perfection, 
for it has been worked out by men with plenty of means 
to experiment and await results, and who have tried all 
the known systems of the world with patience and care. 
Most of the best settlements now produce more stuff to 
the acre and of better quality with less water and less 
work and annoyance than any other part of the world. 
But it took years to learn to do it. 

Almost all kinds of ground are now irrigated here. 
Leveling is not necessary or ayything approaching it, 
The ground should, however, be graded to an even slope on 
every face on which water is to run. This does not much 
increase the cost and quickly repays it in convenience 
alone. 

Tho methods may seem to vary much, they may all be 
reduced to three: flooding, small furrows and basins, 
The choice will depend upon the texture of the soils the 
amount of water available and the size and continuance 
of the head or stream in which it may be had. The best 
of all is the small furrow system, for in its effect it is ex- 
actly like a long, slow, soaking rain. 

For a ten acre tract from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred streams, each running about a gallon and a half 
or a gallon a minute, are turned into small furrows run- 
ning across the tract at intervals of three or four feet. 
These average some three or four inches deep and are 
rapidly made with a small corn plow. These streams 
are fed from a small flume laid along the upper side of 
the tract with small gates regulating opposite the ends 
of the furrows. These insure a uniform delivery of 
water to the furrows. At first one would suppose these 
little streams would never get anywhere; but if you will 
have patience you will find them across the tract in from 
twenty to thirty hours or so. They are then allowed to 
run a day or two longer, when the whole tract is in 
about the same condition that it would be after a soaking 
rain of three inches, of which about ninety per cent, 
goes into the ground. 

If the slope of the ground is too great to allow running 
these streams straight down they are run diagonally or 
laterally or on curving lines. Hillsides, knolls and other 
slopes that but a few years ago were thought impossible 





to irrigate to advantage are now the most valuable part 
of the whole country, the trees or-vines being planted on 
contours where the water will run the best. Terracing 
is rare except on very steep hillsides. The cutting of the 
soil from winter rains is prevented on slopes by letting 
the grass and weeds grow to bind the soil, which a small 
growth quickly does, cultivation being of little impor- 
tance in the winter where one has plenty of water in 
summer. : 

Sometimes the soil is so sandy or locse that these little 
streams drop through too rapidly or fail to soak sidewise to 
meet the water from the next stream ; and often this can- 
not be prevented by enlarging the streams to any ordinary 
extent. In such cases flooding is about the only way, 
The ground is turned into a series of basins by ridges 
thrown up by the plow, or by asled with solid converg- 
ing runners, called a “‘ ridger,” which is dragged back- 
ward. The size of these basins will depend upon the slope 
of the ground. A stream of about two cubic feet a sec- 
ond, or nine hundred gallons a minute, will fill all these 
on ten acres in a few hours to an average depth of three 
inches, the water flowing from one .basin to another ag 
fast as the first fills. This gives almost as good a wet- 
ting as the small furrow method, but not as uniform or 
effective, while some packing and puddling of the 
ground result, which do not in the other case, 

Where water is scarce, or can be had only in a small, 
continuous stream, instead of in large, accumulated 
heads, small basins around the trees are used. These 
vary in size with the tree, the water supply and the soil, 
and are filled with hose or a small furrow carrying 
water. In this case the tree is practically grown ina 
flower pot of dry earth, and on the outer edge is a debat- 
able territory, into which new roots are constantly 
coaxed only to find it drying out about the time they get 
there. Remarkable results are obtained in many places 
by this defective method; but they only prove what 
would happen if the better methods were used. Where 
the rainfall is pretty good and trees need only drink and 
water to perspire, this will do quite well. One or two 
applications would in many years more than double the 
profits of many an Eastern orchard, 

All methods of subirrigation have been tried here, ani 
except on a small scale, and for some things, like straw- 
berries, are practical failures. Roots clog the aqueduct, 
and uniform wetting is almost impossible even where 
they do not. 

The amount of water used in a year varies with the 
climate, texture of soil, nature of crop, nature of the 
season and the skill of the irrigator ; so with the number 
of times it is used, some of the best work is done with 
only a foot and a half in depth, which is the equivalent 
of about forty inches of rain as it ordinarily falls. Some 
things need much less, some considerably more on some 
soils, and in some hot and dry seasons. Fine work is 
done in places on deciduous trees with only nine inches, 
in others it takes three feet for old orange trees in full 
bearing. Three times a year for deciduous fruits and 
five for oranges and lemons generally suffice, tho many 
places use fewer applications of the water. 

In all cases constant and thorough cultivation to the 
depth of four or five inches should follow each irrigation 
as soon as the ground is in condition to work well. The 
mulch thus formed of top soil retains the moisture in 
almost all groand until the roots exhaust it. It also 
aérates the ground, which is of great impurtance. East 
ern people have much yet to learn from the Californians 
on this point. Where the cultivator rests the least in 
summer there is the best fruit, the largest yield, and the 
least water necessary. In places like Riverside and 
Highlands are miles of orchards without a weed or spear 
of grass in summer, and the top soil fine as meal. The 
difference can be understood only by those who saw the 
fruit fifteen years ago and see it to-day, and who saw the 
quantity of water then wasted and thought necessary, 
and the comparatively small amount now used to pro- 
duce the splendid results once deemed impossible. 

San DIEGO, CAL. P 





IRRIGATION IN MONTANA. 


BY FRANK L, SIZER, 
Chief of Office, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


The beginning of irrigation in Montana was a natural 
sequence of the use of ditches for mining which, after 
they were no longer needed for hydraulic mining pur- 
poses, came gradually into use for supplying water to 
small patches of arable land, The land naturally first 
brought under cultivation was small areas which, by rea- 
son of proximity to mining camps, were able to market, 
at a high price, all that could be raised upon them. The 
value of the crop thus led to a high expenditure per acre 
for obtaining the water, altho the total amount involved 
was in nosense large. The new ditches then built were 
nearly all the result of individual effort, tho in a few 
instances companies were formed among neighboring 
farmers, which were, however, little more than partner- 
ships, and managed with the voice of all. It is to be re- 
membered that the population of Montana by United 
States Census of 1880, was only about 40,000, and there- 
fore but little could be expected prior to that time. 
About 1882 a number of large irrigation enterprises were 
inaugurated ; but some through a lack of money, 4? 
others because of faulty plans and mismanagement, 
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not progress far enough to be a credit to the cause of 
irrigation, A new and untried system must of necessity 
be exposed to unfavorable comment by reason of failures, 
either in part or wholly due to ignorance of principles 
applied, or toa lack of experience as to the best way of 
applying them. This is particularly true of irrigation ; 
but the dissemination of knowledge has gone on at a 
rapid rate, aided largely by the interest shown by Con- 
gress and the able reports heretefore issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department upon this subject. Ill-conducted 
schemes have languished and have been a reproach to 
the great possibilities of irrigation ; but I am happy to 
say that in many instances the proper hand is being 
found to lead them to a successful issue. Engineering 
skill is needed as well as the application of conservative 
business principles, in order to attain the best results, and 
many large and attractive enterprises will be remod- 
eled and ultimately be made extremely valuable and pro- 
ductive property. : 

There are now said to be fully 1,000,000 acres of land 
in Montana covered and partially irrigated by ditches, 
but much reclamation remains to be done ; and while we 
are not suffering so much from the overbuilding of 
ditches as are some other States, there is a great deal 
yet to be accomplished which is natural and certain to 
follow the great work of construction of the main lines 
of canals. Then, too, the spread of knowledge upon this 
great subject should be encouraged in every possible 
way. Interchange of opinions will, I hope, come about 
more rapidly under the influence of the Irrigation So- 
ciety formed at the recent State Convention, held in 
Helena. 

One of the most important results to be attained is 
an increase of knowledge in relation to the manner of 
using water, leading to greater economy therewith. 

Montana is extremely fortunate in being one of the 
best watered States of all those in the arid region. This 
is true both as to the amount and distribution of the 
waters throughout the State. This is, however, not a 
warrant for the waste which goes on day by day in our 
great State. The conservation of water by means of 
reservoirs, particularly in the foothills of the moun- 
tains, is the first step, and the more judicious use of 
water will follow where the price of water for irriga- 
tion is thus increased above what is now known as a 
moderate cost. 

The Missouri River, with its tributaries, forms one of 
the principal sources of supply for irrigation purposes. 
The Yellowstone River, also a tributary of the Missouri, 
only joins the latter at the extreme eastern boundary of 
Montana, and in so far as our State is concerned it is 
naturally spoken of as a distinct river, since it is so sepa- 
rated from all the Missouri River basin by well-marked 
divides, and is itself so large and important astream. It 
is not more than three-fourths the volume of the Mis- 
souri River, but some claim that the natural conditions 
are more favorable co the utilization of the waters of the 
Yellowstone River for irrigation than aré those of the 
Missouri. This would need to be more closely examined 
before it could be stated as a fact. Generalization is a 
common fault among those who are but slightly ac- 
quainted with these matters, and it is a dangerous prop- 
osition to base any large works on the statements of men 
who only report the current impression which pre- 
vails in any locality and who have not any definite, ra- 
tionally acquired knowledge to back up their state- 
ments, 

The construction of reservoirs, if the conditions be 
looked into, and the cost carefully estimated by compe- 
tent engineers, will surely prove in the near future in 
Montana the greatest advance inirrigation matters. It 
is well known to practical irrigators that water in a 
reservoir is worth about double the same amount from a 
running stream. The reservoirs will be built and grand 
results will come in time from those which are intelli- 
gently designed and properly constructed, The evapora- 
tion from our mountain reservoirs is not large. Cool 
nights and shelter from the winds conspire to reduce 
loss to a minimum. There are shallow alkali lakes, 
some of them now used as reservoirs, which lose as high 
a8 seven feet per year by evaporation ; but these are evi- 
dently unfair examples to be quoted as an ‘‘ average” 
of loss by evaporation. 

Scarcely one broad general fact in relation to rainfall, 
Character of soil or use of water for irrigation, can be 
properly stated of Montana, as within its wide borders 
are included great variations of elevation, topography and 
soil. Narrow valleys, which to a farmer of the Missis- 
sippi Valley would appear utterly useless for the pur- 
Poses of agriculture, are made, under the proper appli- 
cation of sufficient water, to yield wonderful results, 
and apparently sandy plains ofttimes prove still more 
Productive than the low valleys. It has been estimated 
that the waters of the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers 
are, worth, for irrigation, upward of three and three- 
quarter millions of dollars annually, not counting the 
amount that could be held back by storage. The range 
of flow of the principal rivers of the State, is well 
enough known to admit of positive conclusions being 
Teached and estimates based on knowledge of these facts 
— be treated as one would look upon mere guess- 

ork, ; 

A few words from a much-quoted letter of ex-Secre- 
tary Noble tell best just what we in the West, and more 





particularly in the Northwest, look for and confidently 
predict : 

“‘T have no fear that America will grow too big. A hun- 
dred years hence these United States will be an empire, 
and such as the world never before saw, and such as will 
exist nowhere else upon the globe. In my opinion the 
richest portion of it, and a section fully as populous as 
the East, will be in the region beyond the Mississippi. All 
through that region, much of which is now arid and not 
populated, will be a population as dense as the Aztecs 
ever had in their palmiest days in Mexico and Central 
America. Irrigation is the magic wand which is to bring 
about these great changes.” 

After one has been in the West and has seen the 
actual results of irrigation on a large scale it is more 
easy to grant the reasonableness of predictions for Mon- 
tana. 

Water duty in Montana is low, because economy has 
not been practiced at all. Where water is to be had at 
reasonable cost, the agriculturist does not feel the press- 
ing necessity of being prepared to make the very best 
use of every drop of water available. The Chinese and 
Japanese are very careful irrigators; and, however 
much they may be despised by the people of the West, 
many wholesome lessons on this subject are laid before 
us by their methods, Greater economy of water will 
come about with a denser population, and the duty of 
water will be increased after our arid lands have been 
once thoroughly reclaimed. 

As large expenditures are involved in the construction 
of works which can properly be dignified with the name 
of ‘‘ systems of irrigation,” it is an important feature to 
be able to convince capital that large sums can be quite 
safely invested in them, and that the natural returns 
will pay a reasonable interest for a long term of years. 
Montana is to be congratulated that her naturally favor- 
able conditions are so apparent, and results are already 
well demonstrated. Future progress will surely be 
rapid ; and not the least potent factor in this will be the 
more active interest in irrigation, displayed by the two 
great railway systems crossing the State from east to 
west. 

Henry Villard has said of us; ‘‘ What your State needs 
is not more gold and silver and copper mines, not more 
cattle and sheep, but more irrigation”; and the hand of 
the Northern Pacific can well be put forth in this work ; 
for, will not this great transportation company prolit 
both by the increased sales of their land, when the merit 
of irrigation is fully known, and by the movement of 
great crops, which will one day be far larger than can 
be consumed at home, even tho we have the great popu- 
lation predicted for us? 

The need of large capital for irrigation enterprises is 
one of the pressing wants of Montana, shared by other 
Western States in the arid belt, and State or Govern- 
ment aid in constructing large reservoirs would be a 
great help to us at this critical period. 

Much increase of population cannot come until the 
assurance of needed works is made good; and no other 
ownership is so satisfactory to our people as Government 
ownership and control. Even tho the laws are not al- 
ways carried out, the confidence of our people in repub- 
lican forms of government is consoling and reassuring. 
And the natural relationship of land and water is so 
close that ownership of both should always be in the 
same hands. When it leaves the hands of the Govern- 
ment, let the land they cultivate and the water which is 
so essential to its fruitfulness go direct into the hands of 
the people themselves. In no other way can the great 
sunken rock of landlordism be avoided. In no other 
way can the proper use of land and water be assured, 
and the entire independence of the tillers of the soil be 
guaranteed. 

It is high time that the General Government should 
take its proper stand upon this question, and evince some 
interest in a matter which is more important and far- 
reaching than the mere building of reservoirs, large as 
this may seem at the moment, but which involves the 
settling forever of the true and proper relationship of 
land and water in one of the grandest countries upon 
earth—the western two-fifths of the United States. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 


IRRIGATION IN WYOMING, 








BY ELWOOD MEAD, 
State Engineer of Wyoming. 





Whatever the merits or defects of the irrigation sys- 
tem of Wyoming, it is pre-eminently a home institution, 
The thousands of miles of ditches already constructed 
have been built by the labor and means of the State’s 
own citizens. In this respect Wyoming and Utah re- 
semble each other and are in marked contrast to most of 
the arid commonwealths where canals, as a rule, repre- 
sent investments of foreign capital. 

While there is every indication that the State is soon to 
enter on the period of corporate canal building, in which 
works of great magnitude will be constructed to serve as 
carriers to furnish water to consumers, thus far even the 
most important works have been built by the land- 
owners for their own use. Controversies between 
carriers and consumers have not as yet become a live 
issue inthe State. Inquiries as to the rate per year at 





which water is supplied by canal companies to con- 


cannot be answered because the transactions of this 
character are so few as to be unnoticed, or of such a 
character as to form no basis for an opinion. 

Considering these facts, the magnitude of the work 
already accomplished is remarkable. The report of the 
State Enogineer for 1892 shows that there had been re- 
corded, prior to January 1st, 1891, 3,086 ditches which 
derived their water supply from 631 different streams. 
These ditches have an aggregate capacity of 25,639 cubic 
feet per second, and are capable of watering over two 
million acres (2,172,781 being the exact area stated), The 
Engineering Department is now engaged in making a sur- 
vey of the ditches already built, and the results of these 
surveys, as far as prosecuted, show the actual acreage 
to be somewhat in excess of that shown by the records, 
The reasor for this is the large number of ditches which 
have never beén recorded. The early ditch builders 
were very negligent in this respect. Water was abun- 
dant ; its value was not understood nor the importance 
of securing a legal title thereto appreciated. There was 
no law providing for the recording of ditch statements 
until 1886, and, when enacted, many neglected to avail 
themselves of its provisions, As a result, there are in 
the State fully 500 unrecorded ditches, and the acreage 
watered by these offsets the tendency to exaggeration in 
the recorded claims. 

The record given above embraced all the ditches in 
existence on January Ist, 1891. At that date the pro- 
visions of the State law went into effect, under which 
the procedure is so different as to require a separate 
consideration of the subsequent progress. The Terri- 
torial record showed the character of the completed 
work, Under the State law, parties intending to con- 
struct ditches must first submit the plans of the pro- 
posed works to the State Engineer, who, on their approv- 
al, issues a permit. These permits show in detail the 
character of the proposed work and of the use of the 
water to be diverted. The plans and description which 
they contain are, in nearly all cases, based on careful 
surveys, and some are now in progress of construction, 
and all are projects which have every promise of being 
carried out in the near future. The record is of interest 
because it shows the possibilities of the State and the 
character of the structures necessary to their utilization, 

From January Ist, 1891, to April Ist, 1893, there were 
issued 451 permits for the construction of new ditches 
and 26 applications for the enlargement of old: ones, 
These ditches are designed to water nearly one and one- 
half million acres, and the estimated cost is seven and 
one-half million dollars. About fifty of these ditches 
have been completed, all the completed ones being of 
small size, 

The largest work constucted under Territorial laws 
was the canal of the Wyoming Development Company. ° 
This was about sixty miles long, waters 58,000 acres and 
cost $485,000. It was built and is largely owned by 
citizens of Cheyenne, 

Some of the projected works are much larger and, if 
carried out according to present plans, will be monu- 
mental in size and in having engineering features of 
great interest. 

The canal of the Central Wyoming Development 
Company is 150 miles long, 100 feet wide on top, 10 feet 
deep, and is to water 229,760 acres of land, The esti- 
mated cost is $2,000,000. It is to divert the water of the 
North Platte River. 

The Northern Wyoming Canal, which is to divert the 
waters of Tongue River, is 54 miles long, and is to irrigate 
70,000 acres ; estimated cost is $200,000, 

The Green River Canal, taking water from Green 
River, is to be 97 miles long, 100 feet wide on top, 60 feet 
on bottom, 12 feet deep, and is designed to water 800,000 
acres. The estimated cost is $1,600,000. 

The Burlington Ditch, taking water from Grey Bull 
River, is 30 miles long, is designed to reclaim 150,000 
acres, and is estimated to cost $200,000, 

Works of the character above described show clearly 
that the day of individual ditch building is about at an 
end and that the beginning of corporate enterprises is at 
hand. It is what the State most needs, since the limita- 
tions of cost imposed by former methods has caused our 
principal streams and largest and best bodies of irriga- 
ble land to remain unused and unproductive. The 
Platte, Green and Big Horn Rivers are each streams of 
enormous volume, and, being fed by the melting snow of 
high mountains, have a perennial water supply. At 
present these streams flow undiminished beyond the 
State’s borders, resulting in the loss of one of the chief 
sources of productive wealth. 

From the mileage of ditches built, and the acreage of 
land which they cover, Wyoming should take high rank 
among the arid States in the value and extent of its agri- 
cultural productions. Two million acres of land would 
make 25,000 eighty-acre farms, the proper cultivation of 
which would require the labor of more people than the 
entire population oi the State at present. Instead of 
this being the case, not enough of the irrigable lands is 
cultivated tosupply the home demand for farm products. 
In fact, the present condition of irrigation develop- 
ment in this State is curious enough to invite the study 
of any one at all interested in economic questions, but 
difficult to understand by those not familiar with the 
State’s history. While the ditches built have cost millions 





sumers, or the ruling prices of perpetual water rights, 


of dollars not over ten per cent of the land they cover is 
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being cultivated. The outlay was made by the land- 
owners ata time when money was scarce and interest 
rates high, yetit is to this extent unproductive. With 
an unsurpassed local market and a soil and climate 
exceptionally well adapted to the production of cereals 
and root crops, the State imports the greater part of its 
food products from adjoining commonwealths. Altho the 
winner of two first prizes and one second prize in nation- 
al contests for the largest yields of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the State has been extensively advertised by 
its own people as having no agricultural possibili- 
ties. 

The limits of this article will not permit of a detailed 
explanation of all the causes of this condition of affairs ; 
only the leading ones will be given. It has been stated 
that Wyoming and Utah resembie cach other in the 
fact that the money expended in irrigation works has 
been almost entirely the outlay of their own citizens. 
The two States differ widely, however, in all other re- 
spects. The primary purpose of ditches in Utah was to 
furnish water for farming ; the farms are small, and all, 
or nearly all the land under ditches is under thorough 
cultivation. Asa result there is a large population and 
immense production @or the acreage reclaimed. In Wy- 
oming the primary purpose was to secure irrigated land 
as an adjunct to the range cattle business. The holdings 
of irrigable land are the largest of any of the arid States, 
and, being held by men who were not farmers and to 
whom the production of crops was only an incident to 
another and more important pursuit, a sparse population 
and meager returns were inevitable. 

The exceptional advantages of Wyoming as a grazing 
country early made the pasturage of live stock on the 
public range the leading industry of the State. While 
there are in the State a few distinctively agricultural 
communities, where the land under ditch is under high 
cultivation, by far the greater number of ditches were 
built to secure a food supply during winter storms for 
thi stock on the contiguous open range and to recure con- 
trol of water fronts along streams. The construction of 
ditches to accomplish these ends assumed enormous pro- 

rtions during the five years extending from 1881 to 1886, 
Million of dollars were spent on ditches and thousands 
of acres of land were secured tiirough the operations of 
the Desert Land Law during this period. The enormous 
profits of the cattle business and the ease with which 
title could be secured, created a craze for land and for 
securing control of the available water supply. Un- 
fortunately the disasters which overtook the cattle busi- 
ness put an end to the reclamation of these lands before 
it had been completed. With the decline in the num- 
bers of range cattle there was no incentive to owners to 
increase the cultivated area under ditches, since the de- 
mand for winter feed was diminishing rather than in- 
creasing. 

Not only has the greater part of the land susceptible of 
reclamation remained idle and unproductive, but the 
portion reclaimed has not been made to produce the 
largest returns. The principal crop is native hay, which 
is grown by continuous watering of the native grass, 
thus stimulating it to a vigorous growth and securing a 
product unequaled in quality but limited in quantity. 
As no preparation, seeding or cultivation of the soil is 
required and as little skill or care is essential in apply- 
ing water, it is a popular crop with the majority of 
those who make the raising of live stock their principal 
concern. The State, however, is the Joser in the small 
return to the acre and the large volume of water con- 
sumed. 

While there is no ground for criticism against the 
pioneers in the State making any legitimate use of its 
resources, which to them was most expedient and profit- 
able, there is no question that the past growth of the 
State has been retarded, and its future progress is men- 
aced by the methods pursued in acquiring and utilizing 
its agricultural resources. The absorption of the lands 
easily reclaimed in large and unproductive holdings has 
lessened the opportunities for farmers of limited means 
to obtain homes, and has thus greatly retarded immigra- 
tion and settlement. 

While so large a percentage of the irrigable lands are 
either idle or devoted to the cultivation of crops requir- 
ing the least labor, the cost of living in cities or towns 18 
greatly enhanced because of the necessity of importing 
food supplies from other States. This increased cost of 
living is the greatest obstacle to be overcome in estab- 
lishing manufacturing enterprises to utilize the remark- 
able mineral riches of the State. So long as the cost of 
living is excessive, the cost of production is a bar to in- 
dustrial development. : 

The State is suffering from a lack of farmers. They 
have not made it their home because there has been no 
systematic effort to invite immigration ; on the contrary, 
there has been, on the part of some, a passive opposition. 
An increase of settlement means a further increase in 
the number utilizing the free grazing lands, and those in 
possession could not be blamed for not regarding this as 
desirable. There is every indication that the State is 
entering on a new and different era. The large holders 
of irrigable lands are beginning to realize that they are 
too valuable to lie idle, and these are being offered in 
small tracts to settlers, All the large canals recently 


projected are intended to supply water to small farmers 
and with their completion will come the inauguration of 








systematic efforts to secure them to use their waters and 
reclaim the lands which they cover. 

The future extension of irrigation must come from the 
diversion of the large rivers. While much of the water 
of the smaller streams now runs to waste, it will be fully 
utilized when the lands under ditches are cultivated. 
The diversion of the larger streams can only be accom- 
plished through State aid or the enlistment of corporate 
enterprises. Individual means are wholly inadequate. 
The outline of some of the recent projects shows the na- 
ture of the opportunities which the State presents, and a 
long catalog of these might be given. The greatest ob- 
stacle now encountered is the unsatisfactory nature of 
the public land laws, which offer no adequate security 
for the investment of money by canal companies to re- 
claim these lands. What is needed is some provision by 
which the lands benefited could be made a basis of 
credit for the money spent in constructing canals. Un- 
til there is some method for securing investors against 
loss, it is probable that the largest and best tracts of irri- 
gable lands in this State will remain in their present con- 
dition. 

About ten per cent. of the State’s area is susceptible of 
reclamation, or three times that now under ditches. By 
far the greater part must remain arid and useful only 
for grazing purposes, Legislation for the care and pro- 
tection of the native grasses is one of the imperative 
necessities of the near future if they are not to go the 
way of the buffalo and Indian. Under the present unre- 
stricted occupancy of the public lands there is no incen- 
tive to protect and renew these pastures; on the con- 
trary, each individuai wishes to make all that is possible 
out of the present. Overstocking and constant pastur- 
age is the rule, and the consequence is inevitable. In 
some places the native grass has been entirely destroyed, 
and in nearly all localities it has suffered serious injury. 
When once destroyed its renewal is like that of a moun- 
tain forest denuded by fire ; it is a process of years and, 
under present conditions, an absolute impossibility. 
The enormous acreage of these lands and their value in 
furnishing pasturage to be used in connection with the 
contiguous irrigable areas makes legislation for their 
preservation a matter of great moment to this State. 
That it has not received earlier consideration is owing to 
the impossibility of legislators at Washington, familiar 
only with the conditions of humid regions, to compre- 
hend the character and necessities of this. 

The paramount need of Wyoming at present is farm- 
ers. They are needed to occupy the idle lands under 
ditches already built, and to assist in the construction 
and use of those now building. Few sections of the 
West offer greater opportunities to the home-seeker. 
Irrigated land is cheap; there is an unrivaled home 
market, which must continue for all time, as the im- 
mense deposits of iron, coal, oil and soda promises an in- 
dustrial development which will more than keep pace 
with the increase in agricultural production. 

CHEYENNE, WYO. 

IN THE TEXAS — NEW MEXICO 
REGION. 
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Some twenty years ago, when the western half of our 
own country was little known, Major J. W. Powell wrote 
his great book on the arid regions of the United States. 
He foresaw the approaching importance of the subject of 
irrigation, and the problems that would arise to confront 
the Anglo-American as he penetrated the Great Plains 
and Cordilleran regions. No better conception of the 
economic possibilities of the arid region can be secured 
than by a perusal of this work. It is the book that should 
be first read upon the subject. Altho the principles laid 
down by its author have been occasionally opposed by 
ill-advised legislation, their truthfulness daily becomes 
more and more appreciated, as false teachings and hopes 
are shattered, andas the slow but inevitable details of 
science are accumulated. 

This subject of irrigation, so much talked of nowadays, 
is neither a child of fancy nor the fad of the moment, 
but one of the most ancient and honorable arts which 
the Anglo-American, accustomed to densely humid 
regions, is just beginning to appreciate, as he awakens 
to the fact that one-half the total area of this continent, 
south of the British line, is void of the rainfall sufficient 
for agriculture and uninhabitable without the aid of irri- 
gation, With the enthusiasm of new converts we have 
formed extravagant misconceptions of the possibilities 
and impossibilities of irrigation, and its merits have un- 
dergone great oscillations in publicesteem. Fortunately, 
the careful census investigations and stream measure- 
ments of Mr. Newell, of the United States Geological 
Survey, have enabled us to appreciate its profitsand pos- 
sibilities. Among the misconceptions the greatest con- 
cerns the quantity of the public domain that can be re- 
claimed by irrigation. For instance, it is popularly sup- 
posed that at least one-half if not all of the arable lands 
of the arid region can be reclaimed, and ditch companies 
have been organized therefor, altho several have shown 
that there is not sufficient available rainfall to reclaim 
one-twenticth of the total area, The people at large are 
excusable for these exaggerated ideas, when we remem- 
ber that a scientific official once testified before the Spe- 








cial Senate Committee on Irrigation, that all the vast 
desert lands of Trans Pecos Texas, upon which there ig 
not a single running stream, could be reclaimed by the 
storage of the water from cloudbursts. 

It is this very scarcity of irrigable lands in the arid re- 
gions that gives the great value to their products. They 
are situated in the portion of our country and Mexico, 
where the population, engaged in mining and transpor- 
tation, will ever be sufficient to consume all that can 
possibly be produced on the limited irrigable lands, 

The experiences of the settler have taught him the fact 
that there is more land than water, and have caused him 
to grasp at every straw of hope that promised additional 
water. A result of this was the institution of Govern- 
ment inquiry into the underground waters of the Great 
Plains region and the foolish rain-producing experiments, 
Many absurd theories and hypotheses were conceived, 
such as that of the underflow, which held that there was 
a vast sheet of subterranean water beneath the whole of 
the Great Plains region, which needed only to be tapped 
in order to bring forth a supply for irrigation. Great 
anticipations were based upon artesian wells, and theo- 
ries were invented to make them flow contrary to all 
known hydrostatics. The investigation under the direc- 
tion of the Agricultural Department gave trué light upon 
the occurrence of underground water in the region, 
showing that while the artesian possibilities are great in 
the Black and Grand prairie regions of Texas and in the 
James River Valley of the Dakotas, most of the area ig 
void of artesian resources. The value of underground 
water in the arid region, however deficient for irrigation, 
is not to be depreciated. By its discovery vast areas 
have been made habitable. For instance, the Llano Es- 
tacado, larger than New York State and void of surface 
waters, is now dotted by thousands of windmills, pump- 
ing water sufficient for the cattle which thrive upon its 
nutritious grasses. In the desert plains of New Mexico, 
like the great Jornado del Muerto and the Franklin 
Hueco Basin northeast of El Paso, wells have penetrated 
to underground water which is pumped to the surface 
for the agricultural and pastoral uses. The underground 
waters of the prairie regions of Central Texus are among 
the most interesting and valuable phenomena of our 
country. 

All of these experiments were valuable, and out of 
them comes that education which will upon the one 
hand repress the exaggerated ideas leading to foolish in- 
vestment, and upon the other hand suppress the pessi- 
mist who decries the profits of irrigation. From them is 
being learned that there can be no more available water 
than that which falls from the skies; while Major 
Powell’s assistants have taught us the quantity and value 
of water, and its duty. To know these are the first les- 
sons in the art of irrigation. 

The Llano Estacado, a vast tableland larger than any 
State in the Union except Texas, separates the prairies 
of the semi-humid regions of Texas from the alternations 
of arid basin plains and mountains of New Mexico to the 
west. Each of these three regions presents different 
problems of irrigation. In arid New Mexico irrigation 
is essential ; on the semi-arid plains it is desirable ; in 
the semi-humid prairie regions it would be profitable. 
Together these represent the country between the waters 
of the Rio Grande and the Arkansas, the area which the 
Texas revolution wrested from the Republic of New 
Mexico. This includes part of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Great Plains, the Great Basin region, the Atlantic 
Timber field, the Coal Fields of Indian Territory and the 
Coastal Plain. In the area thus acquired were cities of 
people who irrigated the surrounding lands one hundred 
years before the ‘‘ Mayflower” sailed or Jamestown was 
settled. San Antonio, El Paso, San Saba, Santa Fé and 
Albuquerque were all flourishing irrigation settlements 
with flocks and vineyards at the time of the Texas revo- 
lution, notwithstanding the constant ravages of the 
Comanche and Apache. 

The arid climate of New Mexico is ideal, and the scarc- 
ity of rainfall its greatest blessing. But man cannot live 
upon climate alone, and hence irrigation is absolutely 
essential there for agriculture. The proportion of irriga- 
ble land to non-irrigable is also very small, and the value 
of good irrigable lands when found, is correspondingly 
very great in this Territory, and irrigation a very profit- 
able industry. 

According to the excellent census statistics prepared 
by Mr. Newell there are 91,745 acres irrigated in the Ter- 
ritory. The cost of getting water upon these lands is 
$5.58 per acre, and the average value of the lands after 
this water is placed upon them some fifty dollars per 
acre. Inasmuch as lands without water in New Mexico 
can be purchased from $1 to $2.50 per acre, it is seen 
from these figures that water in that country is from 
twenty to fifty times as valuable as land. Altho irriga- 
gation has been practiced in New Mexico for four centu- 
ries by the Spanish-speaking people, the methods are 
still of the most primitive and wasteful character. It is 
only within the past decade that Americans have taken 
hold of irrigation enterprises in the Territory and ap- 
plied to them their accustomed energy. 

The irrigable water is mostly derived from the rivers, 
such as the Rio Grande, the Pecos, and the Canadian, 
which radiate out from the southern terminus of the 
Colorado group of the Rocky Mountain system. The 
value of water in New Mexico is $18.30 per acre. One 
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second foot of water will irrigate 150 acres of land, and 
hence a stream flowing one cubic foot of water per sec- 
ond should be worth $2,745 per annum if put upon the 
land, or about $230 per month, 

The value of a river for irrigation is ordinarily limited 
to its lowest flow in the irrigating season. These New 
Mexican rivers flow in some months as high as 5,000 
second feet, or $1,000,000 worth of water, while in oth- 
ers they tlow as low as 250 second feet per month ($57,000 
worth of water), or only one-twentieth as much as when 
the stream is at its maximum, Enough water flows 
down the channel in the summer months to irrigate a 
whole valley from one end to the other. In the autumn 
the water of the Rio Grande is sometimes exhausted by 
irrigation before it reaches the Texas line, and the farm- 
ing industries at the international cities of El Paso are 
thereby threatened. Could this water be equitably dis- 
tributed, so that the June floods could be stored for 
August drought, its value would be incalculable. There 
is little doubt but the engineering skill for which Amer- 
icans are noted will ultimately turn upon the land these 
surplus waters now flowing into the sea, by devising 
great storage reservoirs from which it can be drawn and 
used as needed, The future of New Mexico is dependent 
upon this, 

Large dams should be constructed, as has been recom- 
mended, at every possible site alongethis river, in order 
that these precious flood waters may be stored. There 
are a few points below Embudo where storage reservoirs 
could be constructed, one of which is most fortunately 
situated at El Paso, where it is most needed, and will 
soon give to that locality an abundance of water for ir- 
rigation. 

The construction of these reservoirs for the new irri- 
gation has commenced in New Mexico. In the valley of 
the Pecos great dams have already been constructed near 
Eddy, and a country which five years ago was an abso- 
lute desert is to-day a flourishing and prosperous agri- 
cultural community. The magic change which irriga- 
tion brings in the arid region is nowhere better shown 
than in these works. 

From its source to its mouth the Rio Grande is dotted 
with irrigation colonies of Spanish-speaking people, and 
its waters are used both in New Mexico and in the 
United States. Along its course may be seen every kind 
of irrigation: the simple type at the pueblos of the In- 
dians at Laguna ; the crude box system of the Mexicans ; 
the improved ditches of the Americans at Mesilla; the 
utilization of modern pumping machinery for the irri- 
gation of fruit, as practiced by Americans at Laredo, 
Tex., and, above all, an irrigation agricultural experi- 
ment at Las Cruces, N. M., where, under the guidance 
of Professor Blunt, every possible experiment is being 
made not only with plants adaptable to culture by irri- 
gation, but with the uses and economy of water. 

How long it will be before wise legislation will pro- 
vide for the storage of the storm and snow waters of the 
Rio Grande, the Pecos 4nd Canadian cannot be told ; 
but it can be prophesied that the moment the National 
or State Governments of New Mexico provide for this 
end, the welfare and population of the Territory will be 
increased tenfold. There are many other interesting 
facts concerning irrigation in New Mexico, and no State 
offers greater inducements or a more delightful climate 
for the farmer. 

Irrigation being absolutely essential in the arid region, 
it is more fully appreciated there. In the semi-humid 
region of Central Texas, where land has great value 
Without irrigation, the value of water, while none the 
less great, is not so fully appreciated, altho irrigation 
would double the already munificent productivity of its 
soil, 

The population of Texas is mostly concentrated in the 
eastern or humid portion of the State, where there is 
rainfall sufficient for a certain amount of remunerative 
agriculture, and hence the question of irrigation has re- 
ceived relatively less consideration. In no State can a 
living be so easily made. Nature is munificent in all 
her gifts, and, until lately, free land and grass have been 
within the reach of all. In other words, the natural re- 
sources of a virgia soil have been so great that it has not 
been thought necessary to resort to artificial means to 
increase its yielding. A change has come over the eco- 
nomic conditions of the State of late, however. The first 
skimming of natural resources is about completed, and 
It will be necessary hereafter to utilize all the higher 
arts of industry and agriculture in order to reap the 
greatest financial regults. 

Some of our people are also sensitive upon the ques- 
tion of irrigation, and do not like the suggestion of it, 
alleging that to confess its need isan acknowledgment 
of aridity and drought, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the past five years the hitherto swampy and un- 
inhabited prairies of the southwestern portion of humid 

ulsiana have been converted by irrigation into one of 
the most prosperous agricultural districts. Irrigation 
would prove just as profitable in semi-humid Texas 
— the beautiful prairies with rich soil and salubrious 
a - now principally devoted to the unprofitable 
aa “ cotton, In midsummer there are periods of 
aaa > usually harmless to the plantation crops, but 

ntal to the constant growth of fruits and vegeta- 
a. hod the aid of irrigation the effects of these 
€hts could be obviated and greater profits made, as 





has been proved by farmers in one or two isolated in- 
stances. In Somervell County two bales of cotton per 
acre were produced per annum by irrigation, while the 
average upon adjoining unirrigated lands was only one- 
fourth of one bale, showing that water is worth fifty 
dollars per acre in semi-humid Central Texas, or more 
than it is in the arid region. 

An illustration of what Central Texas would gain by 
irrigation can be seen in the vicinity of Austin, the capi- 
talof the State. By the construction of a dam across 
the Colorado River, a magnificent storage reservoir has 
just been completed. Below the dam there are at least 
50,000 acres of irrigable Colorado Valley lands now de- 
voted to unprofitable cotton culture. If irrigated, these 
lands would produce the finest fruit and garden crops. 
The average value of water in the United States is $26.50 
per acre and, as shown above, it is worth as much in 
this region of Texas. By the placing of water upon 
these Colorado Valley lands in the vicinity of Austin a 
clear profit of $892,500 would be made above the expendi- 
ture of $400,000 for the construction of an irrigation sys- 
tem for these lands. In addition the lands would re- 
turn an income of $60,000 per annum in water rentals 
equivalent to fifteen per cent. per annum on this cost of 
construction, In other words, the water right of the 
Colorado River is worth about $1,000,000 net in money 
to the landowners of the Colorado Valley, and $60,000 
annually to the builders of the canal. All these dollars 
now float by unused into the sea, Such would be the 
profits to the land owners and constructors. What they 
would be to the farmers and community in general is in- 
estimable. 

The waters of all the numerous streams crossing Cen- 
tral Texas from the Red River to the Rio Grande should 
be thus profitably utilized in irrigation. If a second foot 
of water is worth $230 a month to arid New Mexico, it 
has the same value in semi-humid Central Texas, where 
there is a greater population and market for irrigable 
products, Every second foot of these streams having as 
specific a money value as has land, it is difficult to ap- 
preciate how millions of dollars can be allowed to thus 
flow annually into the sea—a waste so extravagant as to 
defy all conception. 

This loss of value, however, is but « reminder of the 
fact that there are still in our country many’ great re- 
sources unutilized, and that they will be drawn upon as 
fast as technical education progresses. 

The day will come when capital will utilize the waters 
of the semi-humid regions of ‘Texas, and when the people 
will appreciate the importance of irrigation, and consider 
it a sin to allow a drop of water to pass unused in the 
season of growing through its natural channels to the 
sea. When the Texans do arise to the emergency they 
will develop irrigation for all it is worth, They are an 
energetic people down there, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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BY ELIZABRTH STUART PHELPS, 





It was the softest September day that ever blessed 
New England. It was a day of celestial skies and gold- 
en hazes and fiery foliage—a day when the very rocks 
seemed to melt before the eyes, and all hard outlines to 
move and waver as if they sought to merge themselves 
in mist, and cloud and sea. It was one of the days when 
the material struggles toward the spiritual so subtly, yet 
so surely, that one can see it between the half-closed eye- 
lids and hear it between one’s heart-beats. It was the 
day when our great Christian poet was borne to his 
burial, 

The funeral of Whittier was in some respects one of 
the most extraordinary of our times, It differed from 
the great urban funeral scenes as much as his peaceful 
rural life differed from the histories of men who move 
and have their being in town, and travel, and public ap- 
pearance and electric action. As we all remember, the 
last scenes that honored him were enacted in the open 
air in his own garden, with the autumn flowers burning 
about, and the late birds singing above. 

The Quaker form of service, quaint, old-fashioned, as- 
sured, and indifferent to the opinions of ‘‘ the world,” 
went peacefully its appointed way, to its leisurely end ; 
and by the ceremonials of his own faith he was buried, 
as he hadchosen. All day the common people whom he 
loved, and who loved him, poured in and out of the 
threshold of his simple Amesbury home ; thousands 
upon thousands of them to take the last look at his pre- 
cious face. 

It was, above all else, a people’s funeral, As one 
watched the press and mass of faces, one felt that here 
was the kind of tribute, which, out of all others, one 
would prefer for the last which human regret should 
offer on one’s burial day. 

In deference, perhaps, to the wishes of his literary 
friends, or to his well-known sympathy with the higher 
interests of thoughtful women, whose advancement he 
had so long and so chivalrously championed, a pleasant 
departure from the conventional thing was arranged in 
the choice of his honorary bearers. Among these were 
numbered four women, all personal friends of his—Mrs. 
Governor Claflin, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
the writer of this column. We three are left, The 
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fourth has just dropped beside us—the first of his 
bearers, and, so far as I know, the first of his old friends 
to follow him. 

As I sat in Trinity Church to-day, listening to the tri- 
umphant Episcopal burial service, and to the joyful 
hymns chosen to celebrate her release from a life which 
she has done so much to make cheerful and strong, and 
in which she herself had so limited a share of human joy 
—I thought of that September sky and that garden fune- 
ral, 

When the flower-covered casket—not black but quiet 
gray, ‘‘like Lucy,” and when the mourners—none of 
them clad in mourning—passed down the broad aisle to 
the strains of one of Trinity’s most ringing chants, I re- 
called the likeness (for there was a likeness, no matter 
how deep their differences) between the great poet and 
his sister singer, They were lifelong friends; and as 
she was borne out into the gray April day, from the 
somber church interior, I could almost hear him say ia 
the hearty tones which so many of his chosen friends 
will so well recall: ‘* Well, Lucy, I am glad thee’ve 
come !” ‘ 

It was impossible to leave the historic church—from 
whose aisles but a few weeks since its own great pastor 
was borne for the last time amid the tears of fifteen 
thousand people—without giving’ our thoughts to an- 
other of the friends of her whom we were there to 
honor to-day. Itis said that, when his last illness fell 
upon Bishop Brooks, Miss Larcom, herself then stricken 
with mortal disease, caused a few written words of sym- 
pathy to besent to him; and, in that little note she said 
that she should never see him againin this world: ‘‘ But 
we shall soon meet in the next.” 

He was then too spent to write; but, the word goes, 
that he was able to senda message in answer to her 
farewell signal. 

Thus, in the solemn brotherhood of the believers’ 
trust and joy, the great souls pass. 


The literary career of Lucy Larcom has been an inter- 
esting onefrom certain points of view peculiar to herself, 
She stands in our thoughts for two things—the power 
of the innate poetic gift to fight its way to the front, 
and the power of a devout life to elevate the poetic 
gift. 

As we all know, she began at heavy odds. The pic- 
ture of the young girl in the factory at Lowell, dreaming 
over the loom, whose toil should purchase education, is 
one which we have long respected. The silken song of 
the daintiest of literary aristocrats would not dare take 
onan accent of condescension toward that simple, pa- 
tient, laborious youth. Its results were too valuable to 
be ignored. One of the haughtiest of our critics said of 
one of her later books: ‘‘ There is something here which 
we do not mind calling genius.” 

We pass the phrase with the smile which it deserves ; 
and yet the memory returns to it with pertinacity. 
Grant the tone of half-grudged respect with whicha 
poet of the people is received, when she chances to be a 
woman andaChristian, too—yet perhaps the words com- 
press as well as any might the literary estimate of Miss 
Larcom’s work, . 

A great poet she was not; nor did her modest, sweet 
spirit ever so account herself. A poet she was; and, out 
of the bars of a life not wholly nor easily set to music, 
she evolved strains that will linger in our literature—it 
would be idle to prophesy for how long or how shorta 
time. She sang as the birds beside the Merrimack do— 
because she could not help it. Her medium of expres- 
sion was thoroughly musical, fluent and finished. She 
did not toil nor spin to ‘‘ make poetry.” It sprang from 
her soul as spontaneously as the current of a stream 
goes over a cascade, The beauty of her work lay in its 
naturalness. That it was her nature to be hopeful, 
cheerful, wholesome and inspiring decided the direction 
of her special uses ; for that these were real and wide is 
not to be doubted. 

Yet when we have said this, we wonder how much 
her public would have been narrowed had she not been 
the devout writer that she was, ‘* liannah binding 
Shoes,” is a good ballad and deserves its popularity ; but 
the religious poems of her later life rise to a strength, 
and enforce a respect far surpassing that shown by, or 
shown to her folklore. These last are enviable for their 
dignity, their symmetry and their usefulness. Many 
of them ise to inspiration as unquestionably as any- 
thing in our devotional literature. 

By the old rhetorical rule that, other things being 
equal, that is the highest work which treats the highest 
subject, Miss Larcom has made the most of her gift, 
and her works will follow her. The people love her, for 
she knew how tosing tothem. Christians read her, for 
she expressed them. The doubting and the troubled 
seek her, for she uplifted them. 

Hers has been a good work, balanced and beautiful in 
spirit; cultivated in expression, and consecrated in aim. 
She has been dear to thousands, and she will be missed. 
I would rather have her fame than that of many a poet 
called greater, as undedicated criticism calls greatness, 
whose regal gift has been made plebeian by paltry 
metrical experiments, by mythological mires or doubt- 
ful, modern morals, or soulless and aimless imagery. 
She is no “‘idle singer of an empty day.” Her most 
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human poems—those on Friendship, which we all know 
—have a serious and a sacred touch : 
“ A friend,—it is another name for God, 
Whose love inspires all love, is all in all. 
Profane it not, lest lowest shame befall ! 
Worship no idol, whether star or clod ! 
Nor think that any friend is truly thine, 
Save as life’s closest link with Love Divine.” 
Her hymns take us to clear and sunlit hights, on which 
and of which we can always say : It is good to be here. 
“ O God, how beautiful is life, 
Since Thou its soul and sweetness art! 
How dies its childish fret and strife, 
On Thy all-harmonizing heart! .. . 


“ One soul with Thee forevermore, 
Borne high beyond the gulfs of death— 
A joy that ripples on Thy shore— 
With Life’s vast hymn I blend my breath.” .. . 
** Joy, joy to see from every shore 
Whereon my step makes pressure fond, 
Thy sunrise, reddening still before ! 
More light, more love, more life beyond !”” 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss. 


BOSTON SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 


BY GEO, THOS, DOWLING, D.D, 





I HAVE just returned from a unique assembly in the 
Old South Meeting House. Upon the platform sat the 
revered Dr. Edward Everett Hale as presiding officer ; at 
his right Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, and at his left Lieutenant- 
Governor Wolcott, 8. B. Capen, of the Boston School 
Board, Edwin D. Mead, of the New England Magazine, 
the Rev. A. B. Frissell and others, The audience which 
crowded the floor of this historic old nursery of American 
freedom was almost as representative as the list of speak- 
ers, and contained many listeners whose names are of na- 
tional repute. The object was one dear to Boston’s 
heart ; to roll forward the movement toward a million 
dollar endowment fund for Hampton Institute. 

First came the singing by a quartet of students of 
some of their weird and strangely pathetic songs : 

“ IT remember the day, I remember the time, 
Faith unlocks the door, 
When Jesus found this soul of mine, 
Faith unlocks the door. 
“I think it was about twelve o'clock, 
Faith unlocks the door, . 
When Jesus led me to the rock, 
Faith unlocks the door.” 
The germ thought in all the speeches which followed 
was the necessity for a complete, full-rounded education 
of the Negro and the Indian ; an education of the hand, 
of the head, and at the same time, and pre-eminently, 
of the heart. Again and again, and yet again, like the 
pealing of some church bell calling us to duty, there re- 
sounded through all these addresses the name of the ab- 
sent founder of this great work, who now lies on an in- 
valid’s couch as the result of his splendid spirit of con- 
secration, General Samuel C, Armstrong. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration than the work 
at Hampton School of the fact that ‘‘ every great insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of some great man.” 
The world is led by ones. In the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century we see Martin Luther; in Jesuitism, 
Ignatius Loyola; in Judaism, Moses; in Christianity, 
Jesus Christ. In the same way the wonderful work 
which is now bound to be permanently planted at Hamp- 
ton is the lengthened shadow of one great man. 

Pr. Hale told how, twenty years ago, General Arm- 
strong stated to him in twenty words the purpose which 
he had at heart. Unbelievers and doubters were many ; 
for when has good been attempted that such people have 
not, languidly or obstinately, sought to block the wheels? 
General Armstrong said at that time: ‘‘We are not 
simply seeking to send forth forty educated men and 
women every year, but forty educated men and women 
who will keep on perpetuating their kind by establishing 
similar institutions to do the same work.” “ This,” ex- 
claimed the speaker, ‘‘is what has taken place, and I 
stand to-day astonished at the record of results. Out of 
seven hundred graduates more than six hundred are 
teachers to their race, and these teachers combined have 

in these twenty years instructed one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine thousand pupils !” 

As this statement and the appeal which followed fell 
from the lips of the author of ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten,” 
I think most of us involuntarily recalled the story of 
Harry Wadsworth and the motto which he has given to 
the wrid : 

“ Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.” ° 

Sitting there, listening to the report of what was being 
done in the way of industrial education for both sexes, 
I recalled a vigorous sp ech, to which I listened years 
ago, delivered by a bright young Negro. While speak- 
ing of the necessity of manual training for his own sex, 
he added: ‘‘ And I want to say that what we need is 
manual training also for the young women; that they 
may be taught dressmaking and cooking and housekeep- 
ing. If we want to raise my race we must raise the 
women of my race ; for when woman is degraded man is 
degraded, and when woman is elevated man is elevated ! 

It was woman,” he added, ‘‘ who away back there in 
Eden first got us all into trouble, and it must be woman 
who must get us out.” 











Another thought which this gathering stimulates is the 
fact that no man ever “finds his life” in realizing the 
success of any such great work as this, until he has in- 
deed ‘lost his life” by absolute self-surrender, What 
they said of Jesus on the Cross is true of every such an 
one: ‘* He saved others; himself he could not save.” 
How could he if he would save others? I once heard 
President Anderson at a Commencement dinner of 
Rochester University remark that no institution of learn- 
ing ever had succeeded until some man had put into it 
his life blood. 

On this same platform in the Old South Meeting 
House two years ago Phillips Brooks, whose very name 
suggests to all who knew him self-surrender, said of 
General Armstrong: ‘‘ He has been a later Garrison, a 
later Lincoln, carrying far forward the work the old 
emancipators began.” Brooks, Garrison, Lincoln, Arm- 
strong, what names could, better than these, illustrate 
the thought which Armstrong himself has somewhere in 
substance expressed, that the success of such a work 
can only come through crucifixion? To a fellow-laborer 
he wrote : ‘* Be a catapult, a battering-ram ; keep right 
on, You may burst; but if you should, remember, the 
scattered fragments of your consecrated soul will be 
reunited in Paradise.” 

By such utterances, predicated as they were by his own 
life, this man imparted to scores and hundreds the same 
spirit of irrepressible and divine enthusiasm, Such are 
they who save the world. The fact is, there is no appeal 
among men so successful as the appeal to downright 
heroism, Real consecration toa great cause is as catch- 
ing as the mcasies. There is now little doubt that if 
General Armsvrong should soon be called to follow in the 
glorified footsteps of Phillips Brooks, and the gates of 
the Eternal City should hide him from our view, this 
magnificent work at Hampton will go right on. Was it 
not Whittier, who, while living, was himself one of the 
most earnest friends of this enterprise, who wrote: 

“ Were a star quenched on high, 

lor ages would its light, 

Still trembling downward from the sky, 

Fall on our mortal sight. 


“So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him, lies 
Along the paths of men.” 
BROOKLINE, MAB8s. 
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THIS was not exactly the theme of Dr. T.S, Hamlin’s 
sermon, a few Sundays ago, but it will be a good title 
to some of the things he said. He had just been spend- 
ing a week down among the great warships, which were 
tossing on American waters, and firing salutes to each 
other in the name of the great countries they repre- 
sented. Did their presence here, nineteen hundred years 
this side the birth of the Prince of Peace, look like the 
fulfillment of the Christian expectations of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament? Do the immense standing 
armies of Europe, does the fact that within the memory 
of men, who have not reached middle life, several of the 
bloodiest wars of history have been waged, and that such 
vast outlay is laid upon fierce explosives and naval arm- 
aments, indicate that we are any nearer that time, when 
men shall learn war no more, than we were at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era? Oris war tobe a constant- 
ly recurring event in the progress of civilization? And 
is it always to be true that Christ caine not to send 
peace on earth but a sword ? 

Tho the writers of the Bible speak of God as a man of 

yar, yet war is not typical of Christ’s kingdom, The 
sword that Christ sends is to make way for the reign of 
peace in the end. Christianity comes to cure such con- 
ditions as lead to warfare. And it is doing it. This 
gathering of warships is not the most significant thing 
in our Columbian celebration, nor is the fact that they 
are warships the most significant thing in their coming. 
They come as messengers of international comity and 
good will. Their officers are not our foes, but our guests. 
Their enormous strength, their perfected armor, their 
great speed and ease of manipulation, we may well ad- 
mire, But their presence here is no menace to us, or to 
anybody. It only shows how strong is the tendency to 
peace in all the earth, when they can be safely spared 
from the home squadron of defense. 

Besides, the presence of these warships in our waters 
is for the display of skill in shipbuilding, as the other ex- 
hibition in Chicago will display improvements in other 
departments. It is only to show what has been done on 
the waters, as they will show what has been done on the 
land. These four Columbian centuries men have not been 
idle, And this celebration is to show the present state 
of the world’s great industries ; how the earth’s products 
are utilized from field and forest and mine ; in the better 
feeding and housing and clothing of the human family ; 
in the cheaper and more rapid communication of 
thought ; in the lighting and sanitization of cities; in 
preventing and curing diseases and prolonging life; in 
the application of mind and hand to all those things 
which make life worth living. We shall display no 
great armies before our foreign guests. We shall show 

them a vast metropolis that has grown from nothing 











within half a century ; to which military conquest has 
never contributed a citizen nor a foot of soil; where an 
armed and uniformed soldier is only a curiosity, and 
where every enterprise is purely civil and peaceful, We 
shall show them the greatest structures for similar pur- 
poses which the world has ever seen—reared not by 
forced labor and harsh taxation, at the command of 
some arbitrary movarch, but by the voluntary and 
cheerful offerings of a free people. The implements of 
destruction exhibited there will be only reminders of 
times happily past ; while all present achievements and 
prophecies of the future will be such as tend, not to de- 
gtroy men’s lives, but to save them and bless them. 

And if there are great warships here, equally magnifi- 
cent vessels of peace have transported Americans to join 
Englishmen and Frenchmen and Italians in the city of 
Paris to take part in a great court of arbitration to settle 
a question which, a half century ago, would have been 
almost sure to result in war between two of the great 
nations of the period, And thisis not the single event of 
the kind. During the century there have been eighty 
cases of successful international arbitration. It was a 
current sentiment of the early Church that the Master in 
disarming Peter meant to disarm all war makers. The 
record of this century begins to look like it. 

Do I think that was are at an end? Iam far from 
saying it. But certain kinds of wars are. What 
sovereign of to-day would dare inaugurate a war of con- 
quest like those waged by Cwsar and Alexander? a 
war of personal ambition, like those of the First 
Napoleon? Where is the Government that would dare 
to declare a war, sure to be condemned by the Christian 
sentiment of mankind? There is a growing conviction 
that war settles nothing. If any man was cynical about 
morals it was the First Napoleon. And yet, in 1808 he 
said to the poet Fontanes : ‘‘ What astonishes me more 
than anything else in the world is the inability of force to 
organize anything. There are only two forces in the 
world: the sword and the mind. And the sword is 
always beaten by the mind.” And this is why he ban- 
ished Madame de Staél, pursuing her through Germany 
and Austria and to the frontiers of Russia with his 
police, his spies and his persecutors. This sentiment 
has become very largely a factor in international 
politics. 

Doubtless, there are still questions of right, of exist- 
ence, of independence and autonomy, which if ques- 
tioned forcibly must be answered forcibly. But Chris- 
tianity is steadily bringing us to a point when such 
questions will not rise. Strong nations begin to feel 
these obligations, not to devour the weak but to succor 
them. Foreign missions have done much to secure this 
result. The Golden Rule is tinding its way into cabinets 
and parliaments, and even councils of war. 

Christianity has not brought us universal peace as 
yet. But when we reflect that these vessels of war in 
Hampton Roads, in the Hudson, ‘ure here on a friendly 
errand, that the continent whose discovery they come to 
celebrate has the freest government on the earth, and is 
leading all the nations in the matter of disarmament 
and arbitration, that the industries of peace and not the 
arts of war will be the crowning glory of the Columbian 
Exposition, we are prepared to judge of what Christian- 
ity has done in this direction. The spirit of Christ is 
impressing itself upon the nations, The soil that has 
been enriched by human blood, is turned by a plow- 
share that was once asword. The bounteous harvests 
of earth are reaped by sickles which were once spears. 
Glittering uniforms are replaced by the humbler but 
nobler garb of quiet labor. The roar of cannen, the roll 
of musketry, the clang of martial music, are sweetly 
drowned by hymns of loyalty to the Prince of Peace, So 
it is, here and there already ; so shall it soon be the wide 
world round. 

Wasninaton, D. C., April 24th, 1893, 


Sine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Tne Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists should be a source of pride to every pa 
triotic American. Our younger painters have here an ex- 
hibition, generally impressionistic in character, serious, 
mature, equal technically to the French Salon, and per- 
haps more original. There are no poor pictures here, and 
this level of general excellence has never been reached be- 
fore ; so we feel that the Centennial year makes the open- 
ing of a newera of American art, when, uo Jonger in tute- 
lage, it takes upon itself the responsibilities ef mature 
strength. We show our foreign visitors the beginnings of 
aschoolof our own, suggested by foreign impressionists, 
if you will, but developed in an o:iginal way. The spirit 
of art embraced by the Society is the spirit of beauty 1m 
light, air and prismatic color ; not that sentiment of story, 
place and person which has been to the older painters the 
idea inart. ‘Art for art’ssake ” is the cry of the Society, 
not art for the sake of illustrating literature or history oF 
enforcing ethical culture. 

And here let us put ina plea for humility in those atl 
ple who find themselves face to face for the first time 
with impressionistic canvases. Here, for example, is 4 
portrait by Vonnoh or Collins, the flesh and — 
painted as if bya rainstorm of green and violet am 
orange. Here is a landscape with light-blue trees and & 
green sky. Stand away from the portrait and see how 
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true the color is when blended by distance and whata 
wonderful effect of light is obtained by that pure color— 
and do not be too sure that the sky is not sometimes green 
and that trees are not light blue under certain atmospheric 
conditions. 

There are people so sensitive to beauty, so apt in express- 
ing it upon a flat piece of linen, thatit is their mission to 
be almoners for souls less endowed with vision. They can 
distinguish hundreds of tints of a single color. On the 
other hand, the examination of railroad employés has dis- 
closed the fact that a surprising number of people cannot 
tell reds from green. Most of us lie between these ex- 
tremes. 

But as musicians become sensitive to concord and dis- 
cord by years of training (and brave indeed would be the 
man who should say a piano was not in tune if Paderefski 
said it was in tune), so a painter sensitive to color by 
nature and devoting his life to its representation, knows 
coloras few of usdo, and far be it from such to say that 
he is not truthful when he paints the sky green and the 
trees blue. In spite of our preconceived notions, let us 
note what this artist says Nature has said in his ear and, 
pondering it in the heart, try to grow more sensitive to her 
impressions. 

The pictures themselves ‘‘ received’ far more gracefully 
than the Reception Committee on the opening day. A row 
of black-coated gentlemenu—they were aligned toward the 
door—and their works and the visitors antiphonally praised 
them in the gates. Socially the Academy Reception was 
much more enjoyable—all it lacked was a larger propor- 
tion of modern paintings ! 

Each member of the jury, it is said, feared that tke 
others might be reckless in view of the amount of wall 
space at command, so only two hundred and forty-seven 
pictures grace, not fill, the galleries. In tbe Central gal- 
lery are the eight pieces of sculpture, and the two rooms 
opening from that are closed. There are two lines of can- 
vases about the South and Vanderbilt galleries. The 
frames would please Mammon himself. 

The Shaw fund, yielding annually $1,500 for the purchase 
of a figure composition, secures this year a nude study by 
Mr. Tarbell, of Boston. Is it not curious that prizes given 
by three New York exhibitions—the Water Color Society, 
the Academy and the American Artists—have this year 
turned their backs upon New York and gone to Boston ? 
And when one remembers that Miss Cecilia Beaux’s 
portrait at the Academy (hardly equaled at the Society) 
carried another prize to Philadelphia, one wonders what 
the New York artists have been doing this yer! 

This picture, by Tarbell, called ‘‘ The Bath,” represents a 
front view of «1 nude woman reclining upon white cushions, 
while a maid in pink, kneelirg before her, dries her arm. 
Itis robust in handling, but not without the refinement 
necessary in treating such a subject. Opinions differ as to 
the propriety of exhibiting pictures from the nude, altho 
there can be no question regarding the value of the study 
from the nude. Nothing is so beautiful in line, color and 
texture as the human figure, and therefore it is the most 
perfect vehicle for conveying an ideal conception. Neither 
this nude figure by Tarbell, nor the one by Robert Reid, 
also in a difficult foreshortened attitude and illumined 
by firelight, are anything more than realistic, well drawn, 
well painted studies, without vulgarity ; but nothing more 
ovensive than Mr. Cox’s ‘‘Sleep”—a mere mass of fore- 
shortened, contorted fleshliness—can well be imagined. 
Passing a draped figure by Denman, a little Psyche, by 

Mrs. Cox, good in color and flesh-tone, a reclining figure, 
by Mr. Chase, where the cushions are as worthy of note as 
the creature upon it, and the head and the free arm over it 
are charmingly rendered ; a ‘‘ Leda,” by Mr. Brush, where 
Jupiter could never have fallen in love with so phlegmatic 
a maiden ; we find four pictures where the nude is appro- 
priate aud almost indispensable to the rendering of the 
subject. 

Mr. Cox’s “The Fall and Expulsion” is one of the most 
serious compositions in the gallery. In one canvas are 
combined peace and happiness with green fields and syl- 
van groves, and sorrow with rough-plowed ground full of 
stones and snags and thistles. The composition is medi- 
eval in its treatment. In the center of the canvas the wily 
old serpent wreaths about the trunk of the forbidden tree 
and peers out not in guise of a man as he should, but dis- 
guised as a beautiful woman, and hands the apple to Eve, 
and Adam receives it) seated upon the ground, On the 
other side of the tree the avenging angel, sharing the cen- 
ter of the picture with the Tempter, is full of tenderness in 
attitude and expression as he expels the sinful pair. 

The “ Dancing Nymphs,” by KE. A. Bell, is full of joyous 
life and frolic, and reminds one of Botticelli. 

_ Adainty little canvas by Hl O. Walker, entitled “ Morn- 

ing,” sweet and tenderin sentiment, shows a draped girl, 

seated, with wistful wonder in her eyes, listening to the 
first whispers of a youth who has just come into her life 
over the Eastern hills. The fourth, another composition 
by him, is called ‘Mother and Child.” She encourages 
her baby boy, who fears to wet his feet in the stream, and 
turns to her in a confiding and appealing baby-way. 
Childe Hassam’s “ Last Lights of the City” is a more 


ambitious canvas than usual, and it has the still charm of 
the sunset hour. 


. 


Mr. Frazier's ““ Woman with Rose” isa quaint, rather 
woodeny pre-Raphaelite maiden, looking into the heart of 
a growing yellow rose, It would lend itself rather well to 
a dissected game for children, so cut out are its parts, one 
against the other. It is not so abreast of the times asa 
portrait by him, perhaps the most charming in the exhibi- 
tion, and, hence, tho he is a new man, be has been elected a 
member of the Society. It represents a lady in blue against 
a kreenish background. The face is rendered with sympathy, 
as if he thought of her and not of himself, his brush-work, 
or her clothes. That is the case, too, in the portrait by Mr. 
Hamilton of Miss Ruggles, a slight, fragile girl, with deli- 
cate, mobile face: but it would be hard to mention a third 
portrait of which that is true. There are many full-length 


and brilliancy ; one of ‘‘ A Lady in Black,’’ not pleasing in 
line. The wall which should be behind her is not always 
there. A seated lady in white is more successful. Mr. Du 
Mond’s gorgeous portrait of ‘Mrs. H. as Portia” strikes one 
as magnificent in its color and texture, yet the hands are 
weak, and asa whole it is less interesting than it has a 
right to be. Mr. Chase’s portrait of a lady sitting is so 
easy and graceful and delightful in fabric and texture that 
one sighs over a certain lack in flesh quality and harmony 
in background—not that the red is objectionable, but it too 
entirely silhouets the figure. A head of his friend, Mr. 
Wolff, is Velasquez-like in brilliancy and directness of 
painting, and his little portrait of his mother is painted 
with the feeling with which one can paint one’s mother. 
Mr. Collins’s portraits of men are not equal to his aston- 
ishing portrait of Mr. Evans, shown last year. Mr. Von- 
noh’s perhaps is the best portrait of the year, fin de siécle 
—impressionistic, streaked, but, at a distance, the man 
himself. Other portraits by Mr. Boston, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. 
Thorne, Mr. Hyde, and a ‘‘ Woman,” by Louis Loeb, 
dark and rich in color, but too much like an old master 
really to feel at home in this exhibition, and two heads by 
Abbott H. Thayer should also be mentioned. 

Mr. Thayer has the largest canvas of the exhibition, 
which he calls ‘‘ A Virgin.’”’ A distracted female appears 
to be dragging two little street Arabs over the hills to the 
nearest insane asylum ; yet there is something sweet and 
dignified in the woman’s face and figure, and, as the 
Tribune says, the fragile loveliness of the boy survives as 
if ‘in spite of scrapings and hard usage.”’ Yet this is, in 
away, one of the pictures of the exhibition. Details of 
structure are apparently of no importance whatever, but 
the general effect is extraordinarily spirited. The figures 
move toward one and touch the imagination ; but neither 
in thought, color nor execution does this picture approach 
“The Madonna Enthroned” in Jast year’s exhibition. 
One feels that Mr. Thayer lacks the patience which should 
accompany genius. 

A very little canvas, by Mr. Dewing, ‘A Lady and a 
Rose,”’ is also a notable picture, and it sold for $4,000 be- 
fore it came here. Such is the market appreciation of his 
dainty, subtle color and handling. 

Mr. Low’s pictures, ‘‘Tying the Sandal’? (Venus and 
Cupid ?) and “In Harvest Time,” are decorative but not 
masterly, and show too strong a tendency to prettiness, 
Miss Caroline T. Hecker’s ‘‘Center Panel of an Altar” 
reminds one of Mr. Thayer in his quiet moods. Guy Rose 
has painted the old story, the “ Flight into Egypt.” 
Landscape painting is tending to extended views, im- 
mense sweeps of valley, full of the detail of copse and tree, 
tilled field and pasture, all lying harmoniously in the lap 
of Mother Earth and bathed in the same atmosphere. 
First in pure landscape should be mentioned the Webb 
prize picture by Henry G. Dearth, entitled “ The Deerfield 
Valley.” Its truth in drawing and values make it worthy of 
the prize. The color is simple, at first view monotonously 
green; for the sun has nearly dropped his orange disk 
behind the far hills. ‘This canvas represents a little piece 
of a big earth, just as a hillside by Millet reminds one of 
the universe. Mr. Ochtman’s landscapes have the same 
quiet charm. Equal in strength are the landscapes by 
Theodore Robinson. ‘‘ The Valley of the Seine” is the 
most notable of his six contributions, altho most of the 
others have cattle or figures combined with landscape. 
His pictures have that poetic quality that makes one feel 
that the place is familiar, that one might have painted it 
himself if he had known how. Mr. Barse has worked with 
him, and handles landscape with masterly simplicity. 
Mr. Charles Warren Eaton is taking a Jong reach forward. 
His canvases are all sensitive in color and drawing, tho 
still lacking somewhat in vigor. Mr. Tryon’s large winter 
landscape and many others should be mentioned did space 
permit. 

The “still life ”’ of this exhibition is too strong to be over- 
looked. Emil Carlsen iseasily first, his two canvases are 
worthy of Vollon, especially the one in which he represents 
adead game cock, lying beside a red jar, combining the 
most exquisite harmony of color and precision of drawing 
and more real beauty than many a dainty lady’s portrait 
can claim. A Salon canvas, by Madame Dubé, of succulent 
shrimps and oysters, and ‘“‘ Cheeses,” by Meyer, also bear- 
ing a Salon number, deserve honorable mention. 

The marines are not numerous—Bogert, Donaho, Will 
Robinson, Chapman, tell well the story of thesea. A Scan- 
dinavian lady, Miss Von Schultzenheim, has sent a little 
canvas from Paris, of a cow in her stall—the only pure cattle 
subject of the exhibition. Mr. Horatio Walker’s,“ Morning 
in Spring,” is a plowing scene, and its companion picture, 
“A Frosty Morning,’’ shows a shepherd and his dog, 
counting the sheep as they come steaming out of the shed 
into the chi:ily morning air. His work has a feeling like 

Mauve’s, and is always broad and fine in sentiment. 

The sculpture exhibited is in nowise startling. Animal 
life is represented by a very amusing little lion, which 
looks like a pet dog masquerading in a lion’s head and 
mane, and much startled and stiffened by the perform- 
ance. Mr. Ruckstuh! shows a life-size marble figure and 
an excellent bust of John Russell Young. Mr. Kendall’s 
head of a Breton girl looks like a death mask, and makes 
one feel that the original of the study at least must have 
been one. Miss Peddle shows a gentle, dignified Virgin, 
a life-size figure, which is to go to the World’s Fair; Mr. 
Warner, a bust of Governor Flower for the New York 
building at Chicago; Mr. Adams, a bas-relief of a lady 
holding a magnolia, that suffers from being rigidly out- 
lined bya gold background; and Mr. Hartley, a doll- 
like bust of his young son. 

Altogether, the sculpture exhibit, in quality and quan- 
tity, shows room for the expansion bic the Society 
of American Artists deserves and is destined to attain. 
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THE verdict of the Italian experts that the famous Lion 
of St. Mark at Venice was made in the twelfth century. is 
sharply contested by M. Casati, who says that the style 
in no respect recalls the art of the Middle Ages and that 


Sanitary, 


IN WHAT DOES EFFICIENT VENTILATION 
CONSIST? 


II. 





IN a remote and obscure corner of the earth there is liv- 
ing to-day a poor and wretched people, to whom it has 
been given to teach the great and enlightened British 
people a lesson which has been heeded, and in consequence 
of which multitudes of stalwart English people are 
“breathing the sweet air of life” to-day who, without this 
heeded lesson, would inevitably be dead. The dwellings of 
most of the people of Iceland seem as if constricted with 
the express purpose of poisoning the air that they contain. 
They are small and low, with no provision for ventilation, 
the door serving also as window and chimney. The walls 
and roof let in the rain, which the earth floor sucks up; 
the same room generally serves for the entire family, and 
often also, in the severe part of the winter, for the sheep. 
They do not kave consumption nor the winter diseases of 
our climate, and many of the diseases of civilization are 
wanting. The number of births are fully up to the aver- 
age, and yet the population is not increasing, chiefly ow- 
ing to an extraordinarydestruction of infants by a disease, 
trismus nascentium—familiarly called in England 
‘nine-day fits’—which carries off a large proportion of 
them between the fifth and twelfth days after birth—two 
out of every three. Exactly the same conditions existed 
in the island of St. Kilda, one of the Hebrides, in 1838—the 
population was going back ; but the Episcopal clergyman, 
who had a comfortable house, reared a family of four in 
perfect health. This state of affairs attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. John E. Morgan, a close observer, who noticed 
that the disease did not. prevail on the neighboring Hebri- 
des. Searching fora cause, he found that on the other 
islands the people had copied the Scotch *‘ bothies”’ of the 
neighboring coast, which are made of loose rock and stone, 
with plenty of crevices and an open chimney; while St. 
Kilda had copied the Iceland pattern, closely cementing 
every joint and having nochimney. It might be thought 
that the smoke of a peat fire contributed to the fatal result, 
but there is ample proof that foul air was the real Herod. 
In the celebrated Rotunda Hospital of Dublin, where more 
than a thousand children ,are born every year, up to 1872 
one out of every six died within the first fortnight from 
trismus. There was up to this time absolutely no provi- 
sion for ventilation. Dr. Joseph Clarke adopted a system 
of ventilation—the deaths from trismus came down to one 
in twenty. Later on the most enlightened ideas on the 
supplying of fresh air were put in practice, and now there 
are no more than three or four deaths from this cause in 
that hospital in an entire year. To bring down the deaths 
from 166 to 3 in a year was an out-and-out triumph of 
sanitary science applied to a medical problem; and now 
there is a full and accurate literature of trismus, as found 
in all parts of the world, and it leaves no doubt that it is 
produced by foul air; and if it kills the child what does it 
do to the mother ? These facts arrested the attention of 
those stolid conservatives who insist that ‘‘all this talk 
about cubic space is nonsense, and that in their young 
days one didn’t hear anything about it.’”’” In England 
these facts were made to penetrate the mind of Mr. Bum- 
ble himself, and a Parliamentary committee set themselves 
to find out why twenty-three out of every twenty-seven 
infants born in the English workhouses died of trismus, 
The fresh air was let in and the slaughter ceased. 

It astonishes us that the Dublin Hospital was ventilated 
but a score of years ago. We are apt to fancy that a 
knowledge of the need of fresh air and how to obtain it 
“comes by nature” to educated communities; but it is 
only a little more than a hundred years ago that oxygen 
and the composition of the air was discovered ; and the 
relation of this oxygen to the human system as its great 
fountain of revivification through the bloed-current was 
learned much later. Our ancestors built their houses and 
palaces and cathedrals with no reference to ventilation, 
through ignorance; some of their degenerate descendants 
deliberately build mighty piles for daily human occupa- 
tion with similar deficiencies, through simple greed of 
gain. The question, ‘‘AmI my brother’s keeper?” will 
surely rise to haunt them some day. 








School and College. 


THE present condition of Wellesley College, with its 
great opportunities and inadequate means, has moved its 
Alumne to make a direct effort to raise funds for its more 
urgent necessities. Wellesley isso much crippled by lack 
of money that it is unable to meet the demands arising 
from its almost unparalleled growth, and from the rapid 
advance in educational methods, involving ever more elab- 
orate apparatus and more highly trained specialists. The 
college grounds, with the main building and its equip- 
ment, music hall, Waban and Freeman cottages (all free 
from encumberance), are the gift of the founders, Mr. and 
Mrs. Durant. These, however, were left without endow- 
ment, except a certain property bequeathed in trust, which 
is not yet available to the trustees, This property, more- 
over, is comparatively small, its total value being less than 
has been received in a single year by a neighboring college. 
The following buildings have heen supplied : Stone Hall, 
the Farnsworth Art Building, Noruambega, Wood, Simpson 
and Eliot cottages. The library was munificently en- 
dowed by the late Prof. Eben N. Horsford,of Cambridge, 
whose liberality has also provided a beautiful drawing 
room for the faculty, arranged a system of pensions for 
members of that body who have served the college fora 
stated term of years, and duplicated for a portion of the 
Wellesley professors the Harvard institution of the Sab- 
batical year. Some thirty scholarships have beep estalb- 








and life-size portraits here, Mr. Benson has two,full of dash 





the bronze is not of the kind then made. He atill be- 
lieves it to be of Etruscan workmanship, 


lished. 


In order to meet the current expenses, the tuition 
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has thrice been raised. The difficulty, however, 1s not yet 
met; the college is not wholly self-supporting. In ten 
years the number of students has doubled and the accom- 
modations have been taxed to the utmost. The chapel is 
entirely inadequate ; the gymnasium is so small that only 
about one-third of the seven hundred girls can have regu- 
lar gymnastic drill; and most of the departments, espe- 
cially those of science, are in need of more room and better 
equipment. Many applicants are turned away every year 
for lack of room. There are no funds for building new 
cottages to accommodate those who ask earnestly for ad- 
mission and who come well prepared. But, before any of 
these calls, the Alumne place that for an endowment fund, 
which would establish the college upon a firm financial 
basis. They ask for abouta million of dollars for this 
purpose. 


....The 193d annual report of Yale University was pub- 
lished last week. It speaks of the death of ex-President 
Porter, the withdrawal of the elder Dana from active 
teaching, the election of Professor Williams to the geo- 
logical chair, the resignation of Professor Knapp, the ap- 
pointment of Professor Jules Luciens in the French De- 
partment, and the election of Prof. E. W. Scripture as 
professor of physiological psychology. A large number of 
additional changes in the academic faculty are incidentally 
referred to. In the Sheffield Scientific School sixteen in- 
structors have been added. It is stated that this report 
contains the names of thirty more instructors than last 
year’s report, and of seventy more than in the report for 
the year 1885-86. President Dwight asserts that this in- 
crease emphasizes the imperative need of constant increase 
of endowment of the university for purposes of instruc- 
tion. At least #2,000.000 is needed for the pressing demands 
in this direction. Four new buildings have been erected, 
the gymnasium, Yale Infirmary and Welch and Winches- 
ter halls. During the last year the expenses in the several 
departments amounted to 520,246.31. while receipts were 
$532,470.88. The opening of the graduate department to 
women and the institution of the musical department are 
favorably commented on. The large increase in elective 
courses during the year shows the liberal policy of the 
university. The total number of students is given ds 
1,969, against 1,784 last year. Four hundred and twenty- 
one received degrees at the last commencement. 


ernment is afforded bv the action of the faculty of Wes- 
levan University, at Middletown, Conn., who have voted 
to adopt the Amherst system of government by a college 
senate consisting of ten students and five professors, who 
will consider all matters of college discipline as well as of 
general athletics. The students of Cornell are considering 
plans of student self-government, embracing a stndent 
court, to have final jurisdiction in all cases of fraud in ex- 
aminations, the president of the university to preside over 
this court and have absolute power of veto. The faculty 
have given assurance of the hearty sympathy and co-op- 
eration of that body in the movement. 


Personals. 


WE take the following from The Living Church: 

“At-one time Drs. Onderdonk, Wainwright and Schroeder 
were the three chief preachers in Trinity parish, and a witty 
layman undertook to give the style of the dogmatic Onderdonk, 
flowery Schroeder and courtly Wainwright, as exemplified in 
brief sermons on the text, ‘Two beans and two beans make four 
beans,” somewhat as follows: Dr. Onderdonk: ‘The Church in 
her wisdom has decreed that if two beans be added unto two 
beans the product shall be four beans; and if any self-sufficient 
mortal shall presume to question this conclusion of the law and 
the prophets, together with the canons, let him be anathema 
maranatha.’ Dr. Schroeder, after enunciating his text, was sup- 
posed to wake at sunrise, wander into the dewy fields, and pluck 
one pearly bean after another, and finally go into ecstasies over 
the quartet of shining beauties which he held in his hand. But 
the point of the satire was reached in Dr. Wainwright's case, who 
was made to say: ‘It has generally been conceded, and nowhere 
that I know of denied, that if two beans be added unto two beans 
their product shall be four beans. But if there be in this intelli- 
gent and enlightened audience any who may venture to have 
conscientious doubts upon the subject, far be it from me, my 
brethren, to interfere with such a person’s honest convictions.’ ” 


....Ex-Congressman Sherman Hoar tells the following 
story about his father, the late E. Rockwood Hoar: ‘“ My 
father, as you remember, was Attorney-General in Presi- 
dent Grant’s Cabinet. He did not care anything for Sena- 
tors or members, and did not hesitate to conceal his indif- 
ferenceto them. The consequence was that the judicial 
nominations were confirmed with bad grace, altho, being 
nnobjectionable, they had to receive favorable action. Af- 
ter awhile President Grant nominated my father for a 
place on the bench of the United States Supreme Court. 
Was he confirmed? Well. not much. Zach Chandler sat 
do +n and wrote a little note to the President. ‘I think,’ 
he said, ‘ you had better withdraw Mr. Hoar’s nomination. 
No man can be confirmed who undertakes to snub seventy- 
twe Senators.’ That was why my father failed to become 
one 6: the justices. He didn’t care. He always thought 
of itas a great joke.” 

....Prof. Caspar René Gregory, the only American we 
recall who is a professor in a German university, has just 
received the honorary doctorate in theology from the theo 
logical faculty at Leipaig. This unusual honor was ac- 
companied by a very warm evlogy, in which in very souo- 
rous Latin he is called ‘‘our very dear and most helpful 
colleague, thoroughly approved by his experience in aca- 
demic instruction, has in his diligent study devoted to the 
illustration of the text of the New Testament with great 
carefulness, especially collected those rich sources of au- 
thority which are called the minuscule codices, and has 


investigated them with fruitful diligence; and who, tho 
other offers called him away to America, has preferred to 
remain with us,” It will be remembered that it was Pro- 
fessor Gregory who completed the eighth Editio Major of 
Tischendorf’s New Testament, 


finsic. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


THE season wanes more quickly now, nor unwelcomely. 
Its lethargy tempts one to quote the taunt that fell from 
the scornful lips of the famous British statesman who, ob- 
serving his sometime parliamentary foe a nodding in the 
corner of a coffee-house, remarked that ‘‘ A man before the 
public who had got to the point at which he had nothing 
to say to the public did quite well to go to sleepin public.” 
The concerts during the week of the two Chicago-hound 
‘Military Bands” from the German Army were spirited 
affairs, but did not prove any particular object-lesson in 
unusual brass-band technic to a city familiar with the fine 
work of such orchestras as have been trained and led by 
either of two recently deceased bandmasters of interna- 
tional fame—Mr. P. 8. Gilmore and Mr. Cappa—not to re- 
fer to several others of the tewn. The audiences were im- 
pressively large at two or three of the concerts in the 
Madison Square Garden, and vehement in their kindly 
sentiment toward the foreign musicians and their pa- 
triotic melodies, especially. The Kneisel Quartet’s post- 
poned concert ended that series and the chamber-music 
of the spring together. Mr. Paderefski concluded his 
pianoforte concerts in the Music Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, with a “‘ request-program,” reviewing somewhat of 
music he has played here before—to an audience, enormous, 
breathlessly attentive and demonstrative to the nuisance- 
point in its pleasure and good-will toward the popular 
artist, particularly in the way of an ovation at the end of 
the afternoon which reminded one of the warmth with 
which farewell was expressed to Mr. Max Alvary some 
years ago, when that tenor’s American engagement closed. 
This week brings the last of the performances of the 
Church Choral Society, on Wednesday night, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, on Madison Avenue. The 
new sacred cantata, by Mr. Horatio W. Parker, ‘“‘ Hora 
Novissima,”’ will be sung (for the first time), the soloists 
being Mrs. Theodore Toedt, soprano; Miss Ruth Thomp- 
son, contralto; Mr. S. Fischer Miller, tenor, and Mr. 
Ericcson Bushnell, bass. Preceding the cantata a “ Festi- 
val March,” by Mr. Frank van der Stucken, will be played 
by the orchestra. Some musical incidents hardly calling 
for individual mention also diversify the week. 

It will be remembered that this week begirs not only the 
Chicago World’s Fair in general but its liberal musical 
features in particular. The first program, asalready stated 
here, includes Prof. John K. Payne’s ‘‘Columbus March 
and Hymn”; the Overture to ‘ Rienzi” of Wagner: 
and Handel’s ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus.” These’ are, how- 
ever, part of the Dedication Exercises: and what is 
distinguished as the “‘ Inaugural Concert” takes place in the 
Music Hall on Tuesday. The orchestra is of festival size, 
assisted by a large military band. and the mixed chorus 
has 1,500 voices. For the event the program offers Bee- 
thoven’s Overture “Consecration of the House”; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, Paderefski; Schubert’s Symphony in 
B minor; several pianoforte solos: and the Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers,”’ Wagner. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
will conduct. The soloist will be Mr. Paderefski. On 
Wednesday comes a second orchestral concert. (with the 
same soloist), presenting Beethoven’s “ Heroic” Symphony; 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto; Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations; piano solo numbers; and the ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? Overture-fantasia of Tschaikofski. The concert 
of Friday gives an exclusively Schubert program. A re- 
vised list of all the Fair’s musical entertainments, cor- 
rected to the beginning of August, has been prepared, and 
as it incorporates some matter not previously printed, it 
will be quoted here as soon as is practicable. From the 
Bureau in charge have come the following additional an- 
nouncements of importance to persons expecting to make 
the Fair’s musical doings an object in their visit. 

“For the orchestral, choral and chamber concerts announced 
by the Bureau of Music to be given in Music Hall, Festival Hall 
and Recitation Hell, a uniform charge of one dollar has been 
adopted. Noadmission tickets without privilege of reserved seat 
will be sold. 

“The Music Hall has 900 parquet and 1,100 gallery seats, 

“The Festival Hall has three divisions, namely, parquet, bal- 
cony and gallery, witha total seating capacity of about 4,500 (the 
chorus section accommodating an additional 2,000), 

“The Recital Hall, west front, second story of Music Hall, has 
600 seats. 


“Written orders for seats for any concert of which details and 
prices have been announced, may be sent to the ‘Ticket 
Agents’ at* Music Hall,’ or * Festival Hall,’ * Jackson Park, Chi 
cago.’ . 

“Single orders are limited to sir seats. Payment, by Postal 
Note or Money Order only, must accompany all orders. 

* All orders will be acknowledged, but no tickets will be sent 
by mail. Ticketsordered and paid for will be ready for delivery 
at the ticket office of Music Hall or Festival Hall, seven days in 
advance of concert. They will be placed in addressed envelops, 
and will be held for the owner. 

“* Mail orders will probably better secure seats if received more 
than seven days in, advance, as the sale of tickets direct to the 
purchaser, for all Exposition concerts, excepting those of May 
2d and 3d, will begin at the ticket offices of Music Hall or Fes- 
tival all one week in advance. ‘ 

* For the convenience and comfort of intending buyers of 
Exposition concert tickets there will be two inquiry offices at 
och halls; one for those who have ordered their tickets in ad- 
vance, another for those who have not. 

* During the fortnight_ be inning June 4th, the Russian Choir, 
under the direction of Madame Eugenie Lineff, will give eight 
concerts in Festival Hall. The Choir numbers thirty people, 
both men and women, Its value in the educational plan of the 
Musical Director lies in the fact that its repertory is character- 
istically Russian. The folk songs of the people will be sung in 
eostume. | % 

* By special permission of the War Department of France the 
Band of the Garde République of Paris will be the guests of the 
Exposition during the month of August. _The band, numbering 
eighty players, will give daily concerts. Every other day a spe- 
cial program will be given in Festival Hall. 

“The women composers to be represented on the program dedi- 
cating the Women’s Building of the Exposition are: Ingeborg 
von Bronsart, of Weimar, ( yermany, ** March for Orchestra’; Miss 
Frances Ellicott, of London England, * Dramatic Overture”; Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, “Jubilate,” for mixed voices and 
orchestra, written for the occasion. A mixed chorus of 300 and 
orchestra will take partin this program. The exercises will be 





held in the Music Hall, 


THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 


THE World’s Fair ceremonies have been fairly inaugu- 
rated. If all are as successful as the Naval Review in New 
York harbor, America will have no need to be ashamed, 
The weather might have been more propitious, but with 
the possible exception of the Italian and South American 
visitors probably few felt the discomfort as much as the 
Americans themselves did. April was very impartial, dis- 
tributing sunshine and rain with an even hand. The fleet 
came up from Hampton Roads shrouded in mist, but 
found New York harbor at its best, with bright sunlight 
and cool tho not chilling wind. The grand review was de- 
layed by as wet a rain as the Atlantic Coast can furnish, 
and even when that ceased, gray clouds overhung every- 
thing ; but the most ardent American could have asked no 
more brilliant sky than the one that looked down on the 
platoons of sailors and soldiers as they marched by the 
City Hall. Few, however, thought of the drawbacks, 
There was enthusiasm everywhere, and the reception given 
the guests from other lands was one that did honor to all. 

To those who realize what the whole scene signified 
there was a world of meaning in those two long lines of 
magnificent warships as they came slowly up the bay, led 
by the American “ Philadelphia,” and the British “ Blake.” 
In no other harbor of the world, under the courtesy of no 
other flag, could there have been such a gathering with 
such cordiality. English and Russians, Frenchmen and 
Germans, Spaniards and Dutchmen, Brazilians and Argen- 
tines, all joined heartily, national differences and hostili- 
ties forgotten, in the New World, in which old-time history 
with its wars and race hatreds finds no place. Undoubt- 
edly much was due to the knowledge on the part of all that 
in the crowds that lined the shores and filled the tugs and 
boats of every description, sbrieking their shrill welcome, 
were many of their own countrymen, who even in their 
loyalty to thenew home had not forgotten to thrill with 
the sight of the old flag. But even greater than that was 
the consciousness that that white squadron steaming 
along so quietly by their side, bore no grudge against any, 
and that the flag of their hosts identified with no foreign 
aggression was in itself a pledge of international courtesy, 

There may have been finer displays of the great fleets of 
Europe, but never one even there that was so significant 
of the power of the principles of the American Republic, 
even over those who have opposed those principles with 
the greatest earnestnecs. J 

It was fitting that the English should share the lead, and 
it was an act of graceful courtesy that the flagship was so 
beautiful a specimen of naval architecture as the “ Blake.” 
As she and the ‘‘ Philadelphia” led the columns, it was 
difficult to judge as to which should carry off the palm. 
The British ship looked the smaller, altho in reality her 
displacement is much greater; but there was a certain 
sense of reserve strength in her low, dark hull that even 
the uninstructed could not fail to realize, and that was 
only intensified by the graceful outlines. On the other 
hand, the American, its pure white brought into sharp 
contrast by the guns that here and there peered out, 
seemed to say that, peaceful as she looked, there was with- 
in a power on which every American could rely in case of 
necd. 

The order in the line was decided by precedence of rank. 
There arose, however, some question between the British 
and Russian commanders. Both had the same rank of 
vice admiral, but the Russian was the senior by date of 
commission. England, however, was not disposed to yield, 
and certainly America desired her to have the first place. 
It was accordingly arranged that Vice Admiral Hopkins 
should lead the line. It was reported, however, that 
his Government had given him to use in case of necessity a 
commissionas admiral, the publication of which would re- 
move any question as to the precedence. Our space per- 
mits but a brief résumé of the events of the three days. 

Punctually, according to the program, the combined fleets 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Holland, Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
gathered in the outer bay of New York Harbor on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 25th. The ships that came up 
from Hampton Roads had a quiet passage and came in in 
good order, finding to meet them the Russian flagship and 
the Argentine cruiser, The Russian had just come in 
from its long journey across the Pacific on the day before, 
and scarce had it cast anchor when its crew were busy 
getting it into trim that it might not suffer by comparison 
with the others. On Tuesday afternoon the Spanish ships 
had brought the three caravels up to their moorings in the 
Itudson and returned to take their place in the line, On 
Wednesday morning at nine o'clock the first signal guns 
were fired from the “ Philadelphia,” and at half-past nine 
the fleet hal weighed anchor and started up through the 
Narrows. A largenumber of people thought the sight of 
the fleet coming up would be even more beautiful than as 
they layat anchor on the next day, and had gathered all 
along the shores on either side, had crowded ferryboats 
and chartered a large number of steamers. There 
was a strong tide running out and the ships came up 
somewhat slowly. As they passed Forts Hamilton and 
Wadsworth the salutes began. Then at the Battery was 
anchored the monitor ‘ Miantonomoh,’” stationed there, 
to fire a salute to the Ericsson statue. The fleet 
came up in two lines, the western headed by the ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia,”’ carrying Admiral Gherardi’s flag, and the eastern 
by the “ British Blake,” carrying Vice-Admiral Hopkins’s 
flag. Following the American came the ‘ Newark,” 
‘Atlanta,’ ‘*San Francisco,” ‘* Bancroft,” ‘‘ Benning- 
ton,” ‘* Baltimore,” ‘* Chicago,” ‘‘ Yorktown,” ‘ Charles- 
ton,” ‘ Vesuvius” and ‘ Concord.” Following the 
* Blake,” came the British, *‘ Australia,” “Magicienne”’ 
and “Tartar”; then the Russian fleet, the flagship 
“Dimitri Donskoi,” the ‘General Admiral’ and the 
“Rynda”; next came tke French ships, the flagship 
‘“‘Arethuse,” the “Hussard” and the “Jean Bart.” 
France was followed by the Italian “Etna” and “ Gio- 





vanni Bausan.” This last was opposite the “Concord” of 
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the American line. Then behind the Italian ships came 
the three Spanish ships, the ‘“‘ Infanta Isabel,” the “‘ Reina 
Regente” and the “Nueva Espafia,” while on the other side 
in line with them came the Argentine “‘ Nueva de Julio” 
and the Dutch “Van Speyk.’? The Western line was 
brought up by the two German ships, the ** Kaiserin Au- 
gusta’ and the “‘ Seeadler,” and the Eastern line by the 
Brazilian fleet, the ‘‘ Aquidaban,” ‘“‘ Tiradentes.” and ‘‘Re- 
publica.” As soon as the exercises at the Ericsson statue 
were over the “ Miantonomoh ” followed on up the river. 
It was a beautiful sight, but the special interest attended 
the flagships, the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” “‘ Newark” and “ Chi- 
cago,” of the American fleet; the ‘‘ Argentine,’ reported 
to be the swiftest warship in the world and the “ Blake.” 
The Russian flagship was one of the old-time vessels, re- 
calling years ago of naval warfare. The French “Jean 
Bart’ looked ugly and wicked ; the ‘‘ Kaiserin Augusta ” 
trim and powerful, but none surpassed in beauty the 
twelve American ships, as they held on their way up the 
river. Neither Admiral Gherardi nor Vice-Admiral Hop- 
kins need to have been ashamed of the ships that followed 
them. It was about noon when the whole fleet came to 
anchor in the North River, stretching from Forty-second 
Street up to Riverside Park. The afternoon was taken up 
with visiting from crowds of boats of every description. 
During the evening the Union League Club gave a recep- 
tion to the officers of the fleets. 

Thursday was the great day, andit dawned with thick 
mist and rain. Every craft available had been secured by 
pleasure seekers. The plan was that President Cleveland, 
who had arrived the evening before, should review the 
fleets at half-past ten o’clock, when all would be decked 
out with flags and the yards would be manned. As soon 
as the review was complete the fleet of steamers and tugs 
aod river craft of every description were free to pass 
around the ships and give their own salutes and pay them 
the honor of a survey probably more careful even than the 
President would give. But the rain upset the plans, and 
instead of starting at half-past ten the ‘‘ Dolphin ”’ did not 
get under way until half-past one. Meanwhile the crowds 
had gathered all along the New York shore, the Wee- 
hawken Heights and the Palisades, which were black with 
people with umbrellas up, patiently waiting. No word 
had been given of the delay, and they stood there hour 
after hour, wondering why the “ Dolphin” did not make 
its appearance. At last the rain changed to mist, and 
finally the mist cleared so that at about half-past one, when 
the “ Dolphin” started on its way, it was not wet, tho the 
gray clouds hung close over all. Many of the bouts had 
planned to follow during the afternoon, thinking that the 
crowd at the time immediately succeeding the President’s 
review would be too great for comfort. The delay brought 
both crowds together, and the jam of steamers, large and 
sinall, was almost frightful. How they succeeded in mak- 
ing the sharp turn and coming with the tide without in- 
jury to any one was remarkable ; still it was done, thanks 
to the coolness and skill of the captains and the supervis- 
ing care of the officers of the patrol boats, manned by the 
naval reserve men. 

The review safely over, the next part of the program 
was the grand ball at Madison Square Garden. Fully eight 
thousand people took part in it, and the decorations, which 
were ona scale of elaborateness never before attempted, 
matched the brilliant uniforms upon the floor. The entire 
élite of New York City, together with the officers of the 
fleets and their guests, were present, and the scene upon 
the floor was dazzling beyond description. While this was 
going on there was another exhibition from the fleet not. 
less beautiful and, perhaps, even more brilliant. As soon 
as darkness came on the vessels were lighted up with lan- 
terns and lights of every description. The Italian ‘ Etna” 
and the English “ Blake” carried off the palm for beauty, 
and so brilliant were they, that the reflection from the 
waters beneath seemed to reveal in each case a double iron- 
clad. Then came the search lights from each ship, at the 
first singly, searching out the dark things along the shore, 
then acting in unison, so that the piers, the hills, the sky 
and water alternately stood out with brilliancy even 
greater than in the clearest sunlight. 

The féte closed with a grand parade through the streets 
of New York, in which the marines and sailors of the differ- 
ent fleets took part. About four thousand were landed 
and marshalled at Forty-second Street, while six thousand 
soldiers of the National Guard attended them. The route 
was down Fifth Avenue and Broadway, across City Hall 
Park, then to the Battery. At the City Hall they were re- 
viewed by the State and city officials, while all along the 
route the streets were crowded with people anxious to ap- 
plaud the visitors and watch the different uniforms. First 
came Governor Flower, attended by the admirals and com- 
manding officers of the fleets; then the United States sail- 
ors and marines from the ‘ Philadelpbia,’’ ‘‘ Charleston,” 
“Yorktown,” *‘ Concord” and ‘* Miantonomoh”’; then came 
the foreigners, the marines and sailors from the British 
ships, followed by sailors from the Argeutine cruisers; 
then came the Russians, followed by the Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards and Brazilians, 
while the Naval Reserves and a provisional regiment of 
twelve selected companies from the State of New York 
brought up the line, which took an hour and a half to pass 
the City Hall. There was cheering all along the line as 
each different company gave its salute, and the band 
played the national airs, Little incidents were frequent, 
raising loud applause and shouts of laughter, as when one 
English tar led a little goat finely decked out with military 
costume. The land parade closed the public exercises con- 


nec’ed with the review, but the ships remained at anchor 


Several days, glad to entertain any guests that might be dis- 
posed to visit them. 


_ 
> 


-++-The Pamir Question continues to excite interest. 
From Russia comes the statement that, in consequence of 


the gathering of Chinese arms and troops in Chinese 

urkestan adjoining the Pamirs, Russia has decided to re- 
enforce her garrisons there. At the same time word comes 
= India that the Russian Government has definitely de- 


ed to consent to a commission to delimit the boundaries 
of that whole region, 











Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE OPENING OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


AT last, after all the weeks and months of preparation, 
the World’s Fair was opened on Monday, May 1st. Not- 
withstanding the terrible weather that had hindered the 
preparatiun and tested every joint in the buildings, 
enough had been accomplished to give both within and 
without a creditable appearance of completeness—proba- 
bly as great as that with which any other international 
expgsition was first formally thrown open to sightseers. 
The first to arrive on the ground was the Duke of Veragua 
with his escort. They reached Chicago late on Saturday 
morning and were met by a reception committee headed 
by President Palmer, of the National Commission. The 
storm had ceased its severity, but there were still gusts 
from the Lake which compelled the Duke and his party to 
close themselves tight in their carriages. After their ar- 
rival at the Auditorium Hotel, early in the afternoon, 
Mayor Harrison, his Cabinet and the Aldermanic Com- 
mittee, presented to the Duke the freedom of the city, 
and gave him an official welcome. Scarcely had the 
Duke and his party been fairly installed when President 
Cleveland and the Cabinet arrived at the Lexington 
Hotel. The procession in his honor was longer and 
more largely military in its character. He received a 
cordial greeting, but there was not the curiosity about 
his coming as about the Duke. A third arrival at- 
tracted almost as much interest as either of these. The 
Philadelphia Liberty Bell came duly to time in the after- 
noon, and was drawn through the streets with much the 
same civic and military display during a brief intermission 
between the showers. It was placed high upon a wagon 
drawn by eight black horses, and its progress to Jackson 
Park, where it was installed with appropriate ceremonies, 
excited much popular interest and enthusiasm among the 
people as well as the Presidential party, who reviewed the 
procession. Inthe afternoon President Cleveland visited 
the Exposivion building in an entirely informal manner, 
there being no escort nor any demonstration. 

On Monday the opening exercises commenced with the 
escort of the President and his Cabinet from the hotel to 
the grounds at ten o’clock, and the ceremonies commenced 
about noon. Most of the invited guests had their seats on 
the platform when the President appeared. The platform 
extending across the entire front of the Administration 
Building was completed on Sunday, by putting on the 
flags and other trimmings by the decorators. The Presi- 
dent’s special platform was far out in front where it could 
be seen from all points of the plaza. There were seats on 
it for fifty-five people, occupied by the Duke of Veragua 
and his party, Presidents Palmer and Higinbotham, Mrs. 
Palmer, Mrs. Logan, the members of the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court Justices of the Uuited States and the Diplo- 
matic Corps. Immediately back of the President’s platform 
were the foreign commissioners to the Fair and the for- 
eign consuls; then at the back and sides came the State 
Governors, members of the Senate and House, the National 
Commissioners, boards of directors, lady managers and 
representatives of the States, the county commissiouers 
and officials, the mayor and city council and the members 
of the Illinois House and Senate. The first exercise was 
the performance of John K. Paine’s ‘ Columbian March.” 
Then came prayer by the Rev. W. H. Milburo, Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives, and a prophecy written 
about the Fair by W. A. Croffut, of Washington, was pre- 

sented and, after ap orchestral Overture Director General 
Davis as master of ceremonies made the opening address 
presenting President Cleveland. At the close of his ad- 
dress the President touched the golden key that commupi- 
cates with Machinery Hall, and the great wheels of the Ex- 
position were set in motion. During the latter part of 
the cermony Huandel’s hallelujah chorus was given. These 
ceremonies, less prominent than those at the dedication 
of the Fair, were followed by an official reception by the 
President of the United States and the officials of the 
Commission and the various foreign commissioners in the 
Manufacturers and Liberal Arts Building. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The week opened with further Orange riots in Bel- 
fast, at one time so serious as to call for the military. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, 
in response to questions in regard to the riots, laid the 
blame for them upon Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, he claimed, had instigated them by their 
intemperate words. At a conference of the Covservatives 
it was decided not to propose any amendments to the Home 
Rule bill in Committee, but to oppose it as a whole. 
There was considerable excitement caused by what ap- 
peared to be an attempt to shoot Mr. Gladstone on Thurs- 
day, April 27th, Full examination, however, indicated 
that the pistol was fired accidentally by a young man, who 
seemed to beinsane. The attempts of some to make polit- 
ical eapital out of some notes found in the man’s packet- 
book, showing hostility to Mr. Gladstone, are generally 
considered to have failed. A number of Protestants in 
Ulster have addressed to Mr. Gladstone a memorial, ex- 
pressing their sympathy with the Home Rule bill and pro- 
testing against the Orange movement. The budget intro- 
duced by Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, showed a deficit of 
$8,370,000, which it was proposed to meet by increasing the 
income tax. This was accepted by the House of Com- 
mons, and the Budget was passed. 


....There.has been another severe earthquake in Zante, 
destroying a large number of houses and overwhelming a 
great many persons. The inhabitants are fleeing. Scientists 
say that the shocks will probably continue until a vol- 
canic eruption, probably sub-marine, shall afford relief. 
Tbe Greek Government is doing all in its power for the 
sufferers, 





..--The festivities connected with the silver wedding of 
the King and Queen of Italy have continued through the 
week. Among the exercises was a mimic tournament 
representing the principal cccurrences in the history of 
the House of Savoy, and participated in by more than 700 
persons in costume, led by the Duke of Aosta and others. 
On the 24th King Humbert and Emperor William reviewed 
seventeen regiments besides brigades of cavalry and 
artillery. Emperor William also visited the Vatican gal- 
leries and made atrip to Naples. There has been much 
comment on his long interview with the Pope, and his 
gift to Cardinal Ledochowski of a snuffbox set with dia- 
monds. The Cardinal is a strong supporter of the Vati- 
can policy in sympathy with the Triple Alliance. Some 
reports have stated that the interview had reference to 
the position taken by the clerical party in Germany. A 
semi-oflicial version of the interview is that it turned upon 
the social question, in which it is well known that both 
have similar views. The Emperor left for Berlin May Ist. 


...-In the German Reichstag Rector Ahlwardt has con- 
tinued his charges agaiost the Government, and at last a 
committee was appointed in accordance with his request 
to investigate them. That committee reported on April 
29th that there was no basis at all for the charges—that 
some of the documents were evident forgeries, others were 
incorrect copies of old pamphlets with concocted interpola- 
tions badly spelled and with several erasures, All efforts 
to convince Ahlwardt failed, and there was a scene of 
much confusion. Several anti-Semites repudiated him en- 
tirely, but he continues to hold the support of numbers of 
the people. It has been suggested that he be expelled from 
the Reichstag ; but to do that, so long as he is so popular, 
is rather difficult. 


....The crisis in Norway bas resulted in the decision of 
the Storthing to suspend its sittings indefinitely in conse- 
quence of King Oscar’s refusal to approve the demand for 
a separate consular representative for Norway. The Nor- 
Wegian newspapers very generally attack the monarchy 
and demand the separation of Norway from Sweden. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution the Chamber cannot be dis- 
solved for another year, so that there is time for some 
arrangement. The hope of this is based upon the fact that 
the Norwegians are not a unit in their action, there being 
a minority sufliciently strong to prevent hasty or revolu- 
tionary action. M. Stang has consented to form a new 
Cabinet, 


...-Official reports show that the hights of Quebec are 
crumbling. The rampart wall facing the Parliament 
buildings has fallen and reveals cracks and fissures in the 
solid rock, such as indicate that large sections of the enor- 
mous elevations are becoming detached bodily, and may 
at any time give way in a mass of ruins. 


.... The French Chamber of Deputies has acceded to the 
request of the Government, and separated the liquor tax 
from the budget, which was then passed. The charges of 
fraud in connection with the melinite scandal were vigor- 
ously denied by M. de Freycinet. 


....News from Cuba and Brazil indicates that both those 
countries are in the turmoil of revolution. A heavy bat- 
tle is reported in the province of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Spain is fitting out troops to suppress the guerilla warfare 
in Cuba, 


..--It is reported from the American Minister at Berlin 
that the German Government disclaims all’ knowledge of 
any order expelling American missionaries from the Mar- 
shall Islands, and discredits the story. 


....May Day passed off in Kurope without special note, 
Io many places in Germany the workmen took no holiday, 
and where there were parades there was no disturbance. 


.... The Bering Sea Court adjourned for one week on ac- 
count of the illness of Lord Hannen, one of the British 
members of the court. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ler him whoenters the sick room to give comfort, remem- 
ber that a single promise from the Word is better than a chapter, 
and that a cheery, hopeful sentence is better than asermon,— 
United Presbyterian. 


.... Finally, we cherish the hope that some of the [higher] crit- 
ics themselves, moved as they are, by their very perversity, to read 
the Bible with care, will be brought to believe the truth as it is 
in Jesus,—Writer in The Lutheran. 


....Bishops have their troubles as well as other folks. The 
Bishop of Southwark, England, complains that * few people have 
any idea how often he gets his hands pricked or scratched, owing 
to the careless way in which the capsor veils worn by the female 
candidates for confirmation are fastened on.’’—The Observer. 

.... The fact is, that any State has the right to tax liquor deal- 
ers and to place any discriminations and restrictions upon them 
to the full extent of prohibition. Whatever a majority of the 
people of any State wish concerning the liquor traffic, if they 
will unite their efforts, they can bring to pass.—Christian Advo- 
vocale, 


....Let Christian men be patient. Only give conjectural crit- 
icism rope enough and it will destroy itself. The Scriptures of 
the Old Testament will come forth from the ordeal like those of 
the New, their authenticity and essential trustworthiness abun- 
dantly established. Many of the theories that are now making 
such a noise will soon be consigned to that * museum of biblical 
antiquities,” and their memory will survive only to point a moral 
or adorn atale. The Word of our Lord will abide forever.—The 
Examiner. 

.... We all cry out agairist the crime of David in inciting Joab 
to the act of treachery and cruelty by which Uriah was put in 
the hottest place of the battle, was pushed forward to attack the 
defenses of the enemy, and then the supports were withdrawn, 
and he was left helpless and betrayed, to be slaughtered. But is 
there no danger lest we ourselves be liable to the same condem- 
nation, if we put forward the forlorn hope, our missionaries, in 
an attack upon the enemy’s works, and then fail adequately to 
support them, and let them die from overwork or from a Jack of 





the comforts demanded by the climate ?— National Baptist. 
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THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATIONS. 
Last week, with great magnificence here in New 
York, and this week with equal but different grandeur 
in Chicago, the Columbian celebrations have been inau- 
gurated. The two great cities of the Western world 
have been the scenes of these displays, New York offer- 
ing the hospitality of its great harbor to the fleets of the 
world, and Chicago furnishing what will be the greatest 
exhibition of the products of primitive savagery and 
developed civilization the world has ever seen. The 
President of the American Republic, with the heads of 
the Executive Departments, has given the honor of his 
presence to both occasions, and the distinguished de- 
scendant of Christopher Columbus has come from ances- 
tral Spain to bestow, as it were, the benediction of its 
great discoverer upon the land which honors him. 

It was an impressive sight which was offered last 
week to the citizens of New York. The huge repre- 
sentative war machines of the world passed up our 
placid bay after another in peaceful pomp. 
Here France and Germany quenched their mutual jeal- 
ousy. Russia anchored beside England and forgot the 
Pamir. Spain and Italy united to honor the man who 
gives honor to both countries, tothe one by his birth, and 
tothe otherin the patronage and supportit gave him. The 
American republics sent their ships of war to float on 
our waters beside our own white squadron, Honored 
and conspicuous among them all were the three caravels, 
which seemed scarce able to venture across the ocean, 
but which are exact models of the three with which 
Columbus achieved his immortal discovery. 

Does it mean that war is to end, and that ships of war 
are henceforth to be but a show, like the caravels of Co- 
lumbus? Hardly that ; but it is true that wars of pure 
conquest have ceased, and some plausible cause of war 
must be forthcoming The Christian sentiment of the 
world will not permit henceforth a war such as Caesar 
waged merely to extend the sway of Rome. This gen- 
eration has seen some of the greatest wars of history, 
and may see more ; but we know the end is coming. The 
great armaments on land and sea foretell disarmament, 


one 





We anticipate one more great European war, which 
may be the last. The end of wars is not very far off. 

Where else but in the great harbors of our own land 
could such a display have taken place? America, Re- 
publican America, is devoted to the arts of peace. Here 
we have no great standing armies. No one suspects us 
of territorial ambition. Popular government means 
peaceful counsels. Ours are peaceful and neutral waters 
to the world. ‘The first nations of Europe, those most 
governed by the people, are most averse to war with 
their neighbors. 

This week we give our warmest congratulation to our 
noble sister city of the great lakes. Grandly has Chicago 
done its task. The Exhibition there opened has mag- 
nificent buildings, and rich displays beyond anything 
ever before seen. We, and all the world, will go to Chi- 
-ago to do honor to the city which honors us all. Again 
we are glad that our happy Republic can thus invite the 
world to its peaceful competitions. We regret that we 
go to press too early to give any adequate report of the 
opening celebrations. 

It may not be improper for us to remind our own 
family of readers that it was in THE INDEPENDENT that 
the first suggestions were made that have resulted in 
this great celebration. Ten years ago in one 
of our issues of May, 1883, Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen gave an account of visits which he 
had made in Spain to the most distinguished representa- 
tives of that monarchy, in the interests of the celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America, of which scarce any one 
then would take time to think. In that article he said 
that the fourth centennial of such an event would not be 
passed ‘‘ without some public ceremonies,” and he pro- 
ceeded to show the opinion in Spain regarding this sub- 
ject. Don Juan T. Riafio, Director General of Public In- 
struction and the Arts, in an interview with Mr. Bowen, 
questioned whether the chief ceremonies should be held in 
Genoa, San Domingo, Havana, or whether the chief place 
should not be Granada, where Columbus received his 
authority from Ferdinand and Isabella, and where his 
ashes rest. New York and Chicago did not occur to him 
as able to compete with those cities. The Duke of Vera- 
gua favored Madrid, as having superior claims to San 
Salvador, where Columbus landed, or New York; and he 
did not believe that he could undertake to come across 
the ocean to take part in any American festivities. 
Emilio Castelar, orator and statesman, said he would be 
glad to have the United States take a leading part in the 
coming celebration, and suggested a succession of /féles, 
beginning in Genoa, the place of Columbus’s birth, and 
following one another in Spain, Portugal, the Canary 
Islands, San Salvador and New York, as the order of 
events in the life of Columbus and the development of 
Americi would suggest and ending at Barcelona. The 
King of Spain himself, Alphonso XII, with his Queen, 
received Mr. Bowen, our correspondent, in one of the 
magnificent reception rooms of the most beautiful palace 
in all Europe, and both the King and the Queen listened 


‘kindly to all his suggestions favoring the celebration pro- 


posed. The King seemed, however, to favor one 
grand celebration in Spain ; in Madrid, Granada, Huelva, 
or Barcelona, with a preference for Huelva by the harbor 
of Palos, He expressed a deep interest in the proposi- 
tion, and promised todo what he could for its realization. 

Well has Spain shown her interest in the celebration 
then first proposed ; but the practical necessities of the 
case, rather than historical sentiment, have determined 
where the chief celebration should be. It had to come 
to the continent discovered by Columbus, and _ to its two 
chief cities, We are glad we had an early part in call- 
ing the attention of the world to the subject. 


> 


“LOVE THE STRANGER.” 


THIs is the command which the Lord gave to the chil- 
dren of Israel by Moses: ‘‘ Love the stranger, for ye 
were strangers.” It is an extraordinary command, far 
beyond the ethics of its day or of our day, and it is en- 
forced by the argument that ‘‘the Lord loveth the 
stranger.” By the Romans the same word was used for 
stranger and enemy. . 

The command to “ love the stranger” is one that bears 
with special obligations on American Christians. We 
ought to be at least as full of affection and helpfulness 
and justice toward the stranger as were the Jews of Pal- 
estine. Wehave a noble opportunity to exercise this 
hospitable grace, and the fruit of it is to our great ad- 
vantage. Beyond any other nation have we been called 
on to entertain strangers. They have come to us by the 
thousands and millions. We have not been wholly un- 
christian to them as a pation, We have welcomed them, 
except the Chinese lately, tho perhaps for our own pur- 
poses; and have given them land, homes, schools for 
their children, and citizenship. Perhaps we have been 
more generous to them as a nation than we have been as 
individual Christians, 

We are afraid that our fathers showed very little per- 
sonal and affectionate interest in the Irish when they first 
“ame to our shores. They were decent, often kind, to 
those who came as servants into their families, and in 
that relation the chief ties of kindly fellowship were 
formed between the American and the immigrant. We 
fear they were not very much sought outin their humble 
homes with helpful sympathy, but were regarded rather 








as uncouth foreigners to be kept at a distance and not 
invited to the church or given social recognition. It ig 
a wonder that they have assimilated as far as they have 
with us. Their progress is due in but very slight degree 
to the faithfulness of our Protestantchurches. Had they 
been met in the spirit of the Mosaic command the regult 
might have been different. . 

But now a new immigration is upon us—that of the 
Italians. They are within our rgach, right in our cities 
and large towns, on the lowest round of the ladder, doing 
the rough, coarse work that the Irishmen used to do, on 
the roads and railways. They are bringing with them 
their wives and children. There are colonies of them 
right by almost every large church within reach of the 
hospitality of its members. What are we doing for 
them? They are very accessible, even to Protestants; 
for they come from a country where it is patriotism to 
be hostile to the Roman Church. Those who will seek 
them out and try to help them can easily get their confi- 
dence, and they are a responsive and capable race. Their 
children will be prosperous and influential citizens. We 
know a colony of ten thousand Italians in a neighboring 
city, and the only Protestant church that has tried to 
‘‘love the strangers” has a hundred Italian men in its 
mission. The first thing done is to invite them to classes 
to learn English. Any church can do that, and it does not 
need that the teachers shall know Italian. It is well to 
teach the Chinese English, but even better to teach the Ital- 
ians. Itis not Christianity alone but patriotism to make 
Americans of them as soon as possible—Christian Amer- 
icans ; for we have been too often told that they are infi- 
dels. What is true of our duty to them is also true of 
the Hungarians and Poles, tho it may be more difficult 
to reach them, There is no more pressing duty on our 
churches than to seek and help these strangers. 

If this is a duty for Protestant Christians, much more 
is ita duty of Catholics. These Italians are nominal 
Catholics. A'tho American Catholicism is predomi- 
nantly of Irish origin, and the Irish are not fond of the 
Italians, yet they ought to have a special sympathy for 
them and take a fraternal interest in their religious and 
social advancement. But we are not now specially con- 
cerned with the duties of Catholics, but of Protestants. 
The Catholics have done, and are doing nearly all their 
strength will allow for the immigrant. Let them de. 
velop their missions, but let allour Protestant churches 
also reach out a hand to the stranger who comes to us 
from the land where Paul and perhaps Peter suffered 
martyrdom, the land which produced the greatest em- 
pire the world ever saw, the land of Cicero and Virgil, 
of Dante and Petrarch, of Michel Angelo and Raphael, 
of Cavour and Garibaldi. 

Christian reader, what will your church do for the 
stranger at your door, the stranger whose children will 
rule this republic? Those children will be what you 
make them, ‘ Love the stranger.” 


ii. 
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IRRIGATION. 


WHEN we hear or see this word we are reminded of 
Egypt and ancient civilizations. Irrigation is primitive, 
whether agriculture did or did not begin in arid regions, 
as Major Powell suggests. When Israel were in Egypt 
they ‘“‘sowed” their seed and watered it with their 
‘foot, asa garden of herbs.” When they reached the 





_Tegion beyond the Jordan they found it a ‘land of hills 


and valleys” drinking ‘‘ water of the rain of heaven.” 
We have in our magnificent expanse of country the con- 
ditions both of Egypt and Canaan. Those who never 
journeyed as far west as the Rocky Mountains, or be- 
yond the borders of Missouri in the Southwest, will be 
surprised to learn that two-fifths of the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, consists of arid 
lands which can only be made productive by irrigation. 

. This arid area embraces'eight States, or parts of States, 
and three Territories, and consists of nearly nine hun- 
dred million acres. This is, indeed, an enormous stretch 
of land. The United Kingdom of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales could be contained in it no less than 
eleven times. We are not greatly crowded yet in the 
humid regions ; but in our determination to “* possess the 
land,” we are stretching out and populating all portions 
of the country. In this arid section there is room for 
millions of population, provided the soil can be made 
sufficiently productive to sustain them. Arid lands, it 
should be remembered, are not unproductive because of 
deficiency of soil but because of lack of moisture. In- 
deed, some of the best soils we have lie waste for this rea- 
son. The skies withhold “ the early and the latter rains,’ 
and nothing of value can grow. The problem, therefore, 
is to secure supplies of water for these waste lands. 
Much has already been done in this direction, as indicated 
by our many able contributors this week, particularly 
in California. But Mr. Newell, who is the authority on the 
statistics of this subject, shows that the area under cul- 
tivation in the arid sections is considerably less than one 
per cent. Only a very small beginning has been made, 
therefore, just enough to show that irrigation is both 
practicable and profitable. 

It is estimated that of the nine hundred million acres 
embraced in the arid sections, aout six hundred mil- 
lions are arable. Of course there is not sufficient water 
to irrigate all these acrea, The supply depends upon the 
rainfalls in the mountains in certain, seasons, UpI2 the 
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running streams and upon artesian wells. Our con- 
tributors, who are all experts, most of them, as will be 
observed, being connected with the Unite1 States Geolog- 
ical Survey, show how the water supply needs to be hus- 
banded, how reservoirs should be built to hold it, how 
canals should be cut to distribute it, and how it should 
be applied. These men do not write in a speculative 
way, drawing rose-colored views of what is to be and 
losing sight of the immense difficulties which are in- 
volved in the problem; but they discuss the various 
phases of the subject, indicating the serious obstacles 
which need to be overcome and the possible limits of ex- 
pectation. Irrigation has already engaged the attention 
of the Geueral Government for several years. The 
United States Geological Survey has secured and pub- 
lished a vast amount of specific and general information, 
upon which the legislation of Congress must be largely 
based. Irrigation must become more and more of a na- 
tional question, and it is very desirable that Government 
experts in connection with the Geological Survey and 
the Department of Agriculture should continue to study 
the problem in all its aspects and give the country the 
bene‘it of the results. 

Those of our readers who may be tempted to say that 
irrigation is a subject of interest to those in the far 
West but not to us who inhabit the humid regions, 
should remember that some of the choicest fruits and 
productions which come to our market come from lands 
which are artificially irrigated. Given rich soils in a 
warm and equable climate, capable of producing trop- 
ical and sub-tropical fruits and vezetables, with a proper 
supply of water, who shall say how large a part the arid 
regions will play in all our great markets? We are grow- 
ing rapidly in population. We not only consume an im- 
mense quantity of the fruits of the earth, but we export 
them to other countries. The process of canning has 
made it possible for us to increase our crop3 enormously 
and to find a steadily enlarging market in the circuit of the 
globe. The whole country is enriched by the wonderfully 
productive mines of the Rocky Mountain region and the 
Pacific Coast. We count their products as a part of our 
national wealth. So shallit be with the immense crops 
of fruits and other products which are to come from 
lands which are now arid and waste. Our deserts are to 
blossom as the rose, and irrigation is the great agent 
that shall transform them. 





| Editorial Votes. 


OUR eight extra pages this week are made necessary by 
the symposium on the subject. of Irrigation, which con- 
tains articles such as have never before been gathered, from 
a number of distinguished experts, including Major Powell, 
Director of the United States Gevlogical Survey; Mr. H. 
M. Wilson, of the Geological Survey ; Mr. F. H. Newell, of 
the United States Census; Messrs. E. V. Coville and Frank 
L. Sizer, of the Department of Agriculture, and Messrs. 
James K, Reeve, George F. Weeks, T. S. Vandyke, Elwood 
Mead and Robert T. Hill, who tell of the various methods 
and of the various localities benefited by irrigation. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps writes a sympathetic memorial 
of Lucy Larcom, connecting her name with those of Whit 
tier and Phillips Brooks; Mrs. C. M. Mead describes Lon- 
don fogs and fires; Dr. George T. Dowling writes a Bos- 
ton letter, and President Rankin is inspired by the Naval 
parade, of which we give editorially a general account, as 
we do alse of the Associated Artists’ Exhibition. There 
are poems by Miss Guiney, O. C. Auringerand Nannie M. 
Fitzhugh; and excellent stories by George E. Walsh, 
Robert Beverly Hale and Charles D. Lanier. 








Two of our Boston contemporaries, the Advertiser and 
the Transcript, show much concern over our enterprise in 
getting expressions of opinion from co rporate members of 
the American Board. Weare not at all surprised that 
they should. They have been consistent defenders of An- 
dover and persistent critics of the American Board. They 
Speak of our course as “irregular,” ‘ underhanded,” “ ex- 
traordinary.” ‘‘ Extraordinary” it may be; we believe 
that it was never done but ounce before, and then by our- 
selves, “Underhanded” it is not. There was nothing 
secret about it. The corporate members are not children. 
They are responsible men, who have the same right to ex- 
press opinions concerning the work of the American 
Board as the Advertiser or Transcript. They were ap- 
proached fairly and openly, and their replies are made as 
public as possible. Nor was there anything “irregular ”’ 
in the method of obtaining their views. The Transcript is 
Pleased to call it ‘sharp practice.” Why? Because its 
object was, it Says, to prevent the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes. Very well. What have the friends of Mr. Noyes 
been doing? Have they been silent andinactive? Nay ; 
according to the Transcript’s own admission, “a pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the Prudential Committee 
in favor of his appointment, and official recognition by 
that Lody as a missionary.’’ Moreover, a correspond- 
ent—a corporate member of the Board—informs 
us that a pamphlet, entitled, “* The Noyes Case,” edited 
by Hamilton Hill, is being circulated in the interest 
of Mr. Noyes. This is all right, of course; but when 
anything is done on the other side it is all wrong. Wedo 
= Propose to be silence1, while the doubtful friends of 

© American Board are exerting a ‘‘ pressure’’ to secure 
0 appointment which will break down the barriers and 





let in all future probationists. Undoubtedly that is what 
is now demanded. The American Board, however, will, if 
necessary, have something to say about that. The Adver- 
tiser intimates that our editorials have been written by one 
“having the privilege of sitting at the table where the Pru- 
dential Committee holds its ‘ secret’ sessions.’’ Nonsense! 
It is needless to say, as we do say most decidedly, that there 
is absolutely no ground whatever for this insinuation. 
We get information wherever it can be obtained in an hon- 
orable way, just as our Boston contemporaries get iufor- 
mation, it is “‘ more than hinted,” from the institution on 
Andover Hill. Our opinions are our own, and are formu- 
lated here and nowhere else. 





WE have more replies to our circular asking the opinion 
of the corporate members of the American Board, in regard 
to the appointment and support of Mr. Noyesas a mission- 
ary. They are published elsewhere, and will be found to 
be very interesting reading. They come to us from all di- 
rections ; some from distant places in the far West, in- 
cluding California and Oregon. We should be glad to 
hear from every corporate member who has not thus far 
favored us withareply. We invite all to express their views 
plainly and candidly. As to the result, we have no. doubt 
whatever, in view of the facts already presented. Thus far 
91 corporate members oppose the appointment, and '2 
favor it, anda few others express no positive opinion. The 
total vote, it will beseen, including replies previously re- 
ceived, is four to one against appointment. The final 
decision of the Prudential Committee will be of such im- 
portance that we felt that we could not allowit to be given 
in ignorance of the opinions of the corporate members who 
constitute the Board, and give authority to the Pruden- 
tial Committee to administer its affairs. 


SPECIAL correspondence, published on another page, 
gives Congregationalists something to think about. It is 
surely a matter of no little concern that the oldest theo- 
logical seminary of the denomination graduates in one 
year two Unitarians, while a third was only saved to or- 
thodoxy by the willingness of a Western church’ to trust 
to time to set him right. It will not do to say that this is 
an accident liable to occur in any th ological seminary. It 
is true that men of ma'ure years leave orthodoxy occasion- 
ally for liberal folds, because of change in doctrine; but 
theological students are far less likely to enter a sound in- 
stitution and emerge from it unsound. We donot wonder 
that the Board of Visitors should deem it necessary to as- 
certain whether the teaching in the class rooms at Andover 
has been of theright kind. If bitter water flows from the 
faucet, there is reason to look for contamination at the 
source of thesupply. This is not, unfortunately, the first 
class from Andover which has given evidence of unsound- 
ness. Some of the graduates of previous years have not 
been able to pass a satisfactory examination in the 
fundamentals of the faith. A tree is known by its fruits. 
Let the Board of Visitors ascertain where the trouble lies, 
whether in too much “ higher criticism,” as one of them is 
said to have intimated, or in the lack of just appreciation 
of the nature and work of Christ, and of the divine suffi- 
ciency of the Gospel. 


Our bright and able Chicago contemporary, The Ad- 
vance, has this suggestive paragraph : 

“In the attacks made upon the Board since the Chicago meet- 

ing a religious journal has been the storm center and organ of 
dissension. It is noticeable, also, that when it called in assist- 
ance from the outside, the man found with a disposition for the 
work was not a pastor of a church, or the bearer of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of definite and practical effort, but a kind of general 
skirmisher on all sorts of occasions. And again, the article 
which appeared in the same journal on Dissensions in the Ameri- 
can Board did not come from the pastorate, but froin the pen of 
atheological professor. In fact, this whole onslaught on the 
Board since the settlement of the Chicago meeting has come 
from a circle of men who discuss theology much more than they 
use it forsaving men.” 
What The Advance appropriately cal's the ‘‘ storm center 
and organ of dissension’’ now comes forward with a special 
plea for the appointment of Mr. Noyes, deprecating any in- 
fluences in opposition to it, and intimating that certain 
officials of the Board are inspiring editorial utterances 
against it, and writing letters to various persons 
with a design to get expressions of opinion from them. 
This last is truly a heinous offense. No officer should 
write a letter, particularly with the purpose of getting an 
expression of opinion. It is all right, of course, for The 
Congregationalist to put in its special plea for Mr. Noyes, 
aud tell the Prudential Committee how it can safely ap- 
point him ; but others should keep silence. This is a good 
specimen of the fairness which has been manifested by the 
critics of the Board during this unhappy controversy. The 
slur about inspired editorials we believe to be groundless. 
So far as THE INDEPENDENT is concerned, we know it to be 
so. 


IN an editorial concerning our symposium on the union 
of Churches of the same denominational name and faith, 
the New York Herald says : 

."*The Baptists and Methodists will send missionaries to the 
heathen; but the one wants to make the heathen Methodists and 
the other wants to make them Baptists, and so they fail to make 
the heathen Christians, which is the only worthy purpose of 
their going at all.” 

We are quite sure that our respected contemporary is 
astray on this point. Ifthe ministers of the Baptist and 
Methodist bodies at home were as close together as are the 
Baptist and Methodist missionaries abroad there would be 
little evidence of rivalry between them. It ison the mis- 
sion field that denominational differences appear at their 
smallest ; and it is not fair to the devoted men who are sent 
abroad to say that they go among the heathen to make 
“Methodists and Baptists of them, but not Christians. 
Their one aim is to make them Christians. Christian 





union is in a much more advanced state in the mission field 


than it isat home. Too much has been made of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the most bitter feuds are often family feuds,” 
and that therefore there is less probability of union be- 
tween members of the same denominational group than 
between the members of different groups. While it is true 
that there are bitternesses between some of the branches of 
the same group it is equally true that they are in closer 
sympathy with and are nearer to one another than to 
members of other groups. The truth of this fact is illus- 
trated in the recent union in Canada of several branches 
of the Methodist group and several branches of the Presby- 
terian group, making one Methodist Church and one Pres- 
byterian Church where there were previously several of 
each kind. 


WHILE the thirteen Governors are preparing their pam- 
phlet on inducements which the Southern States offer to 
immigrants, we may take time to read the story of the 
lypching of the Negro, John Peterson, at Denmark, S. C. 
An outrageous crime had been committed, and John Pe- 
terson was suspected of being guilty of it. While parties 
were out searching for him, he came himself into Charles- 
ton and delivered himself up to the authorities, declaring 
that he was innocent and was not afraid to be tried for the 
crime, and gave the names of those who knew that he was 
ata distance at the time. The Governor sent him practi- 
cally unprotected to Denmark for the purpose of meeting 
a committee of the citizens who were to consider the case, 
The victim declared that he was not the man, and there 
were witnesses present to testify to the same effect; but 
the mob wanted to kill some Negro, and they concluded to 
kill him anyhow. He was accordingly struvg up and shot, 
and the coroner’s jury declared that he had been killed by 
five hundred citizens who were desirous of punishing some- 
body for thecrime. Everybody knows he was not guilty, 
and the case is sc clear and so outrageous that from all 
over the South there is going up un expression of indigna- 
tion; and it is especially vigorous in South Carolina, 
where an admirable opportunity is presented for his polit- 
ical opponents to abuse Governor Tillman justly for hav- 
ing done a foolish and cruel act. They have been passing 
resolutions that he was responsible for the lynching, hav- 
ing delivered the Negro over ‘for the purpose of a mock 
trial.”’ We presume there will be few immigrants to 
South Carolina during the next month, or to Mississippi, 
where a Negro was burned to death the other day. 


THE opponents of Home Rule in Ireland must be among 
those whom the gods will destroy. They have certainly 
been made mad. The violent mobs in Belfast, in which 
excited crowds of Orangemen attempted to destroy a pub- 
lic house belonging to a Catholic, and the fights in the 
streets, always started by the Orangemen and in which the 
Catholics were on the defensive, have begun to frigbten 
the English Conservatives. But what else vould have been 
expected ? The Ulster orators have been indulging in 
their hysterical cries unreproved, and have added treason 
to hysteria, threatening civil wr if a Parliament were 
granted to Ireland. They would not submit to popular 
government they declared, and Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury have been egging them on. Whar could be expect- 
ed but that their poor tools would initiate the violence to 
which they were invited? And now a crank, inflamed by 
the same public craze, has‘ been trying to shoot Mr. Glad- 
stone, but was luckily arrested without doing any damage. 
It is not surprising that the Conservatives find things are 
going against them when they appeal to such confeder- 
ates. Meanwhile the campaign for Home Rule goes on. 
The admirable and magnificent speeches of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Redmond receive the warmest approval, and are re- 
spectfully treated, even by the Conservatives, Thereis no 
reason to believe that after the severe fire of amendments 
and debates the Home Rule bill will fail to pass its third 
reading, and by an undiminished majority ; as there is no 
reason to believe that the House of Lords will submit. 
But, before appealing to the people, Mr. Gladstone will see 
to it that some other bills are passed; and he will have 
something else besides the Home Rule bill to bring before 
the voters. We should not be surprised if it should be one 
or two years yet before a new election is ordered. 

.... We owe cordial thanks to the stated clerks of presby- 
teries for their promptness in replying to our request for 
news of the voting on revi-ion. They have enabled us, not 
only to give our own readers, but the general public the 
first information of the failure of revision. We do not ob- 
serve that anybody shows much regret at the result of the 
vote. There seems to be a wide concurrence of opinion 
that there can be no satisfactory revision, and that the best 
plan is to have a short new creed and preserve the old Con- 
fession as it is, in honor of the Westminster divines who 
composed it and of its long and interesting history. Our 
latest returos from the presbyteries show that of the 169 
represented 24 took no action, 34 approved entire and 60 in 
part, 51 disapproved entire and 66 requested a new creed. 
Those which approve entire and in part number 94, which 
is 18 short of two-thirds of those reported. Less than 50 
are to be heard from, and these are largely foreign. 


....-President Schurz, of the Civil Service Reform 
League, in his annual address, gives us this encouraging 
exhibit: 


**At the close of President Arthur’s Administration, in 1885, 
the number of places classified—that is, covered by the Civil 
Service law—was about 15,500. At the close of President Cleve- 
land’s Administration, in 1889, it was about 27,300. At the close 
of President Harrison’s Administration, in 1893, it was about 
43,400, to which should be added several thousand laboring men 
in the navy yards placed under similar rules by Secretary Tracy. 
{Applause.] As the whole number of places under the National 


Government amounts to about 180,000 we may say that nearly 
one-fourth of the service of the National Government has ceased 
to be treated as mere spoils of party warfare.” 

Let us hope that President Cleveland will carry the re- 
form forward so as to cover many thousand more of the 








Federal officers, and thus reduce the spoils area, 
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....The experiment of opening the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum on Sunday has not proved a success. It was done 
in opposition to the convictions of many of the strongest 
friends of the Museum and of the Sabbath-keeping public 
generally ; and we are not surprised that the trustees are 
now convinced that it was a mistake. According to a 
recent report the trustees advise the repeal of the resolu- 
tion opening the Museum on Sunday, and say: 

“The results show that thus far there has been a loss of 406 

annual members with the $4,060 we were annually receiving from 
them. We have lost the sympathy and favor of an important 
portion of the public. We know of large bequests that have been 
revoked on account of our opening on Sunday, and, finally, we 
sha!] be indebted on account of Sunday expenses for this year to 
between $4,000 and $5,000.” 
Thedemand for Sunday opening was supported Jargely by 
those who desire that the theaters and all other places of 
amusement shall be open. Tho asked for inthe name of 
the working people, it was not this class who formed the 
majority of Sunday visitors. For a few Sundays the 
working people did crowd the Museum ; but when they 
found that they could not use its conveniences for the 
enjoyment of their luncheons, they ceased to come. We 
are glad that the trustees propose to go back to the old 
rule. Sunday-opening partisans have now a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the Christian public does not ask for 
and will not countenance this innovation. 


.... The Watchman considers our recent editorial on the 
excommunication of Deacon Cone from a Baptist church 
for offering bread and wine in communion toa Presbyte- 
rian brother, as ‘“‘very funny.’’ Perhaps we are deficient 
in humor; but it does not seem at all ‘funny’ tous, Tho 
contrary to rule, it was a very brotherly act, and it is sad 
to see an error on the side of Christian brotherliness made 
the ground of expulsion from a Church of Christ. When 
the disciples told Christ they had found men casting out 
devils in his name and forbade them, it did not seem at all 
“funny” to the Master. That Baptist church in Kentucky 
could have visited no severer punishment on Deacon Cone 
if he had denied the faith, or committed the most shocking 
immoralities. It is less and less ‘‘funny’? the more we 
think about it. 


....Jt is hard to understand just what the writer of the 
article upon Lucy Larcom, in our issue of this week, means 
by implying that Miss Larcom’s share of human joy was 
exceptionally limited. That she was poor as a girl and 
barely made a comfortable living through life we all know, 
but Lucy Larcom never worshiped the vulgar divinity, 
Comfort ; she made friends with “ the beautiful goddess of 
Poverty,” and her life was full of the loving-kindness of 
her friends, so that it was from her experience that she 
wrote the words quoted by us last week, ‘ Life is the same 
good gift of the Lord I always knew it to be, only more 
wonderful as one gets deeper into it.’’ She was a happy 
woman, sure of her friends, and relying on her God. 


.... We give this week another installment of the Census 
statistics of the Churches. Several important colored 
bodies are represented, together with a number of smaller 
and more obscure denominations. There is also a full 
statement of the statistics of the various branches of the 
Methodist family. Two Census bulletins are yet to appear 
in order to complete what has apparently been a very ex- 
tensive work. The supply of these bulletins is limited 
and has already been exhausted, we believe, except in a 
few instances. Only a limited number of copies of the 
final volume are to be published, and those who wish to 
have the statistics for further reference will do well to 
preserve copies of THE INDEPENDENT containing them. 


...-A writer in The Atlantic Monthly reports that the 
clergy ‘‘appear almost to have given up every ancient 
function.”” He adds: ‘Iam told that they have ceased to 
preach repentance and they are ignorant of theology, but 
they are great on social and sanitary reform.’’ The writer 
in depending upon what he is *' told” confesses himself as 
ignorant of the facts as the clergy are supposed to be of 
theology. His informant had as little information as 
himself. In no denomination that we know of have they 
ceased to preach repentance. 


....Exact information in regard to matters in Turkey is 
not yet available. The cable dispatches in regard to the 
offer of indemnity by the Sultan and the ‘closing of the 
Marsovan incident, must be taken with some allowance. 
Such questions are not hastily settled, especially in Tur- 
key. Weare, however, glad that matters seem to be pro- 
gressing, and that there is less danger than was anticipated 
of permanent bad results. The United States Legation at 
Constantinople seems to hive moved, if somewhat late, 
still effectively. 


...-If the United States of America has no name, neither 
has it a definite national air. Of course the national air 
called *‘ America” is English and identical with ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen.” “The Star Spangled Banner ”’ possibly 
should be considered our national air and sung as such at 
the Chicago Exhibition. At Trinity College, Dublin, when 
the American candidates came forward to receive their 
doctorates the band played ** Yandee Doodle” and set the 
Americans in a titter. 


....The Chicago Exposition opened on Monday with the 
Sunday question still unsettled. The matter came before 
the National Commissioners and was by them referred to 
the local directory. There has from the first been a cis- 
position on the part of the latter body to override prece- 
dent, public opinion and even congressional enactment, 
and we very much fear that the gates of the Exposition 
will be opened next Sunday. 


....The Legislature of New York during its session re- 
cently concluded passed one good act, one which makes it 
possible for such a man as Mr. Tilden to make a will leay- 
ing his property to public purposes and not have the will 
broken by the courts. 


Religions Intelligence. 


FURTHER REPLIES FROM CORPORATE 
MEMBERS. 


Expressions For and Against. . 


NINETY-ONE OPPOSE, TWENTY-TWO FAVOR AP- 
* POINTMENT. 


WE have received the following additional replies from 
corporate members. Last week we published 86 letters, 
this week 35, making 121 in all. Of these 91 oppose the 
appointment of the candidate referred to, 22 favor his 
appointment, and 8 express no positive opinion. — 


THE FOLLOWING OPPOSE APPOINTMENT: 


CANNOT POSSIBLY APPOINT MR. NOYES. 

It is very clear to me that the Prudential Committee 
cannot. possibly appoint Mr. Noyes. He has made no ap- 
plication. He bas, so far as known, experienced no change 
of views from those which compelled his former rejection. 
The Committee would stultify itself by such an appoiat- 
ment; and more than that, would do the very thing the 
Board itself has forbidden them to do in the most positive 
and emphatic terms. Such an appointment would be re- 
garded everywhere as a triumph of liberal theology. I 
trust it will not be made. EDWARD P. GOODWIN. 

Chicago, Il. 

HAS HE CHANGED HIS VIEWS ? 


I donot believe he should be appointed without instruc- 
tion, or a change of views and renewed application. 
C. W. OsGoon. 
Bellow’s Falls, Vt. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH COURSE OF THE BOARD. 

Your question of the 18th inst., as worded, must be an- 
swered in the negative. I by no means say, however, that 
I am satisfied with the present course of the Board as a 
whole. G. B. BARNEs. 

Fargo, N. D. 

NOT WITHOUT SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

I do not see how the Prudential Committee have a right 
to appoint any mana missionary who does not apply. I 
do not see what right they have to appoint a man already 
three times rejected, unless they have special instructions 
so to do, or he removes the real objectious which lie in the 
way of appointment. MICHAEL BURNHAM. 

Springfield, Mass. 

NOT UNLESS HE HAS CHANGED HIS VIEWS. 

Ask the brother two questions: 

1. Do you desire now an appointment by the Board ? 

2. Have your doctrinal views so changed that they now 
are in harmony with the doctrinal views of the Congrega- 
tional Church ? 

With a hearty affirmative answer to these two questions, 
the Committee could appoint him. A negative answer to 
either question would leave them nothing to do. He him- 
self would have decided his own case. G. H. WHITE. 

Grinnell, Ia. 

DECIDED CHANGE OF VIEW REQUISITE. 

The American Board has assumed the responsibility in 
this case, and by large majorities they decided the policy 
of the Board on all similar cases. The Prudential Com- 
mittee cannot act according to instructions in this case 
unless the candidate has decidedly changed his views. The 
Prudential Committee should not be blamed for action of 
the appointing body, nor misrepresented, nor their motives 
impugned for obeying instructions. C. H. CAsE. 

Chicago, Il, 

HE SAYS, NO. 

As you put the case, I should say No. 

AARON KIMBALL, 

Austin, Minn. 

A FORCIBLE NO! 

I see no other answer to give thana very forcible No! 

I might add that if it were in my power to crush out 
every attempt further to agitate this subject, I would zeal- 
ously seek to do it; for, to my mind, its aim and tendency 
is always and only to degrade and minimize the work and 
mission of Jesus Christ on earth. W.H. RICE. 

Chicago, Il. 

MUST NOT COUNTENANCE THE UNSCRIPTURAL 
VIEW. 

In reply to your question I would say, I think not. I 
know of no reason why the Board or the Committee3should 
change their course of action ; and I should be very sorry 
should anything be done that might seem to countenance 
the unscriptural views which have caused this deplorable 
controversy. J. K. SCARBOROUGH. 

Payson, Til. 

FURTHER SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED. 

In my opinion the Prudential Committee should only 
consider upon its merits a new application for appointment 

from the candidate, or await further special instructions 
in the case from the Board. FE. P. WILcox. 

Yankton, 8. D. 


WAIT FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


I would say that, on general principles, the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board should carefully follow 
what its members understand to be the instruction of said 
Board. Of course new emergencies may arise and new 








facts appear which would inevitably change conditions, 
| and thus call for a modification of action. ‘Let us have 





peace,’’ not by the sacrifice of principle, but by waiting for 
full information before passing final judgment. . 
J. E. TWITCHELL. 
New Haven, Conn. 
BUT ONE PROPER ANSWER. 


There can be but one answer to the question stated in 
your postal card of April 18th, and that in the negative. 


S. J. HUMPHREY. 
Chicago, Il. 


HIS APPOINTMENT WOULD NOT BRING PEACE. 
A CORPORATE MEMBER. 

As to the question proposed on your postal, I had been 
disposed tothink that the Committee should appoint Mr. 
Noyes, in the interests of peace. But on reflection I am 
persuaded (1) that his appointment would not bring peace, 
If I were sure that it would end this controversy I would 
say yes. But when a man of very great prominence and 
influence tells me peace need not be expected till the 
Board consents to send out our men without questions, I 
am forced to believe that peace would not result, (2) I 
do not see how the Committee can appoint Mr. Noyes, con- 
sistently with the Board’s instructions without a modifi- 
cation of the statements which made it necessary for the 
Committee to reject him. If in their view bis work and 
record as a missionary are a sufficient modification cf his 
statements, I should be glad if they should appoint him. 


MUST GIVE EVIDENCE OF CHANGE OF VIEWS. 


Replying to the question in your communication of the 
18th inst., I would say, in my opinion it is quite possible 
that a candidate who has been even thrice rejected by the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board may have 
subsequently so modified his views on certain vital points 
as to render him eligible for appointment. But in such 
case it would seem fundamental that he should renew his 
application to the Committee and give evidence of change 
in his views. DAvip C. BELL. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

HE SAYS NO TO THE QUERY. 

To your query of 18tb inst. I answer No; altho I should 
favor the appointment of Mr. Noyes in the right way, 

, EDWARD P. FLIN’. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

SUCH A CANDIDATE SHOULD NOT BE AP- 
POINTED. 

In my husband’s absence allow me to answer the im- 
portant question you ask. / do not belicve ‘such a candi- 
date ” should be appointed by the Prudential Committee. 
I am sure this is also the response my husband would 
make. Mrs. H. L. HUBBELL. 

Lake Charles, La 

ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES, NO. 

Question as stated would be answered, on general princi- 
ples, No. But I should need to know more fully the action 
of the Japan Mission and reasons of it before applying the 
answer No to the case of Mr. Noyes. GEO. MOoAn. 

Oakland, Cal. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE NO RIGHT TO 
APPOINT HIM. 


Certainly not. The Prudential Committee has no right. 
to make the appointment under the instructions it has re- 
ceived from the Board. The question of this appointment 
is vital, involving the whole question of the Board’s pol- 
icy. The recognition of Mr. Noyes would be a final sur- 
render to the New Departure and the ruin of the American 
Board. The policy of concession has already gone too far. 

HERBERT W. LATHE. 

Silverton, Col. 


WITH EMPHASIS, NO. 


In answer to your question I say, with emphasis, No! 
To appoint Mr. Noyes without the clearest evidence that 
he bas materially modified his views since his rejection in 
1886, 1887 and 1888 would be a violation of instructions and 
a practical surrender of all that the Board has contended 
for during the last seven years. ELBRIDGE TORREY. 

Boston, Mass. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED. 

“Such candidate ”’ ought not, in my judgment, be ap- 
pointed by the Prudential Committee ‘‘ without special in- 
structions from the Board.” T. E. CLAPP. 

Portland, Ore. 
OCCUPIES A DECIDED POSITION. 

Among the letters we published last week was one un- 
signed, taking strong ground against the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes. An additional letter from the same corporate 
member, who allows us to mention his name, Dr. Horatio 
Q. Butterfield, of Olivet College, Michigan, says: All my 
friends know where I have stood from the beginning of this 
unhappy controversy ; and I do not want you to surmise 
that I hesitate to show my colors whenever and wherever 
it is necessary. 

I think a battle is coming which will call for all our 
strength and wisdom. May wisdom and strength come to 
us all. 


HE RESPONDS, NO. 

Your postal card of April 18th has awaited my return 
from California :nd is seen this morning for the first time. 
I respond at once, No Excuse the delay. 

JAs. W. STRONG. 

Northfield, Minn. 


APPOINTMENT WOULD NOT ALLAY EXCITEMENT. 
I answer your question as to the appointment by the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, who has 
been rejected three times, etc., emphatically No! Instead 
of allaying the existing excitement it would augment and 
intensify it, besides being unauthorized. 
Jno. C. HOLBROOK. 





Stockton, Cal. 
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PRESIDENT BARTLETT OPPOSES UNCONDITION- 
AL APPOINTMENT. 


Unless Mr. Noyes has, since his rejection, presented to 
the Prudential Committee a statement of his views and 
intention quite different in character from that which he 
previously presented, his appointment would, in my 
opinion, be unauthorized. A petition from Japan cannot 
affect the responsibility of the Committee; and what is 
not. to be done directly is not to be done circuitously. 


S. C. BARTLETT. 
HANOVER, N. H. 


THE FOLLOWING FAVOR APPOINTMENT: 
WOULD APPOINT HIM. 


The resolution of the Board in the case of Mr. Noyes 
contemplates the possibility of his appointment. It 
directs the Prudential Committee ‘‘to have further com- 
munication with the mission and take such action asseems 
best for the interest of the mission.” 

The condition here imposed is somewhat vague. If the 
Committee should make or refuse the appointment they 
would neither exceed nor ignore their instructions. But 
it certainly does direct that the case be reopened and con- 
sidered in its present bearings on the workin Japan. 

The decision must rest with the Prudential Committee 
where it properly belongs; but unless there are facts not 
yet made public, I unhesitatingly say Yes to your question. 

W. S. SMART. 





Brandon, Vt. 
WOULD APPOINT HIM AT ONCE. 


I do not answer your question directly, because I think 
the question is not fairly put. You have made an argu- 
ment in your question and left out some of the main facts 
bearing upon the subject-about which you argue. 

I am in favor of appoioting Mr. Noyes at once and have 
no doubt that the Prudential Committee have full power, 
given them by the Board, to appoint him. 


TuHos. P. FIELD. 
Amherst, Mass. 


SHOULD BE APPOINTED. 

If in your card of the 18th inst. you refer to tne cas2 of 
Mr. Noyes, I am of the opinion that it would be a wise and 
gracious thing for the Prudential Committee to appoint 
him. He is beloved by his fellow-laborers, and manifestly 
approved of God. HENRY HOPKINS. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

SATISFIED OF THE FITNESS OF THE CANDIDATE. 

Assuming that Mr. Noyes is referred to, I think that the 
Prudential Committee made a mistake in rejecting him, 
and hope that it will be rectified, should he again desire 
appointment. My grounds for this opinion are (1), my 
kuowledge of Mr. Noyes from his boyhood up as being an 
earnest and devout Christian brother, who has proved him- 
self a good worker, and (2) the opinion of the late Dr. H. 
M. Dexter, who told me that after thorough examination 
of Mr. Noyes by carefully prepared writt-n questions at 
the Berkeley Church Council, he was fully satisfied of bis 
fitness, and earnestly hoped that the Prudential Commit- 
tee would appoint him. Unless he has since changed his 
views, I am inclined to rely on Dr. Dexter’s judgment, as 
confirmed by my own knowledge of Mr. Noyes. 


JOHN W. HARDING. 
Ormond, Fla. 


IS HE DOING HIS WORK IN THE APPROVED WAY ? 


The Board properly draws the line of missionary appoint- 
ment to exclude those who, holding the hypothesis of a 
future probation for some, make that their working hy- 
pothesis, while accepting those who, tolerating the same 
theory yet, ‘do their work precisely as if they knew that 
there was no such probation to come.” If the Prudential 
Committee learn by the testimony of missionaries, or 
otherwise, that one whom, upon his preliminary statement 
it was judged inexpedient to appoint, is really doing his 
work in this approved way, I think they should be ready 
to appoint him ; that knowledge gives a new »asis for their 
action, and such appointment cannot be construed as any 
“committal of the Board to the approval of that hypothe- 
on.” HENRY FAIRBANKS. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


MR. NOYES SHOULD BE APPOINTED. 


If you mean Mr. Noyes—Yes, certainly. 
JOSEPH H. TWICHELL. 
Hartford, Conn. 


HE ANSWERS, YES. 

I reply that if Mr. Noyes is the candidate referred to, or 
a similar case, I should have to answer Yes to your ques- 
tion. CHARLES H. BULL. 

Quincy, Ill. 

THE FOLLOWING EXPRESS NO POSITIVE 

OPINION: 
WOULD LEAVE IT TO THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

In answer to your inquiries, in my view the Prudential 
Committee should do what in their judgment will best 
promote the cause of Christ in the field in which they are 
overseers ; and no previous action, or want of action, 
should be regarded, if they think that cause will be now 
promoted by a different course. JOUN J. BELL. 

Exeter, N. H. 


AWAIT INSTRUCTIONS OF THE BOARD. 
_ I deem it unfortunate that the Prudential Committee re- 
jected a certain candidate. I believe that a majority of 
the Board now sustains and approves its action I should 
regard it derogatory to the Christian manliness of “a cer- 
tain candidate,” repeatedly rejected, to make a new appli- 
cation for acceptance and service. Should his fellow-mis- 
Slonaries on the field request his appointment by the Board 
I think the Prudential Committee should be prepared to 


take its advice, and act in accordance with that advice or 

direction, to be given at a meeting of the Board, and not 

otherwise. M. K. WHITTLESEY. 
Ottawa, Ill. 


HAS THE COMMITTEE ERRED ? 


Mr. Noyes having been three times rejected by the Execu- 
tive Committee, against the opinion of many members of 
the Board, and having proved himself in every way a 
worthy missionary, and deserving confidence, may not the 
Committee signify to him that they possibly have erred, 
and may be ready, if desired, to reconsider his case ? 

DOUGLAS PUTNAM. 
Marietta, O. 
IS HE A PROPER MAN TO APPOINT ? 


If such a case should occur, and the subsequent history 
of the man should show he was a proper person to do the 
work of the Board, then the fact that he had been three 
times rejected by the Committee would make it eminently 
proper that the Committee should take the first step 
toward hisemployment. Among the duties expected by 
the Board of its executives is often the “‘seeking out of the 
best persons’”’ to do its work. RALPH EMERSON, 
Rockford, Il. 
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UNITARIANS GRADUATING FROM ANDOVER. 


WHAT A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT REPORTS, 








There is great commmotion at Andover Theological 
Semivary. Not since the original arraignment of the pro- 
fessors who were accused of heresy, some years ago, has 
there been anything to equal it. Two members of the 
Senior class, which is to graduate in June, have openly 
gone over to the Unitarian denomination. Another mem- 
ber of the same class stood ready to do so, but he had been 
invited to take charge of a Congregational church in Min- 
neapolis, and he first stated his belief to their official board, 
explaining that he was willing to serve them as pastor if 
they were willing to accept him. They decided, in the 
language of the poet, 

“ With all thy faults I love thee still,” 

and so that man is saved, at least for a time, to Congre- 
gationalism. There are other members of Other classes 
who ure strongly suspected of the same tendencies, tho 
thus far no one has publicly expressed any intention of 
following the example of the two seniors and uniting with 
the Unitarian denomination. 

The members of the Faculty are naturally much wrought 
up over this situation. Several of them constitute the 
editors of the Andover Review; and they have been pub- 
lishing for six months past a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ,’’ which have now been gathered 
into a volume and published from the Riverside Press. In 
these articles they have labored with the utmost of their 
ability to demolish the Unitarian conception of Jesus 
Christ as a mere man; and so important do the trustees 
of the Seminary regard this contribution to ecclesiastical 
literature, and so grave the situatiou, that they have 
voted to present a copy of the book gratuitously to every 
student who will apply for it at the treasurer’s office. 
Many of the men have done this, and the effect is awaited 
with much interest. In addition to this demonstration, 
nearly all the professors, after a conference on the sub- 
ject, have undertaken to emphasize in their class-rooms 
the Evangelical view of Christ, and as far as possible to 
remove the doubts of the students on that point. 

The Board of Visitors, itis stated on the best authority, 
learning of the new complication above outlined, made a 
special tour of inspection last week among the various class- 
rooms, to observe what the professors are doing to occasion 
or prevent the Unitarian escapade. [tis not known that 
any definite action was taken, or any discoveries made on 
which action can be based; but one of the Visitors was heard 
toremark that ‘the Seminary might be improved if there 
was not so much Higher Criticism taught.’?’ Whether this 
was ominous of official action remains to be seen. 

The episode is regarded with extreme pain by most, if 
not all, the members of the Faculty. While the great 
majority of the students remain loyal to orthodoxy, and 
one who was recently examined for a license before the 
Andover Association presented a creed which Jonathan 
Edwards himself might have approved, yet it is felt that 
such an untoward incident, just as the Seminary appeared 
to have emerged from its troubles and to be on the high- 
road to old-time prosperity and popularity, is a menace 
which requires prompt and vigorous defense. 


Another correspondent writes of the same event as fol- 
lows: 

It is announced in the Andover Townsman of April 28th, 
that two of the members of the present Senior Class had, 
on the day previous, formally presented themselves in Hos- 
ton as candidates for the Unitarian ministry. 

It is known in Seminary circles that others in the same 


endowments given expressly to counteract Unitarianism, 
are equally pronounced in their Unitarian views, tho it is 
not yet certain that they may not become pastors of evan- 
gelical churches. 

The latter was the choice of those graduates of last year 
who entertained similar opinions, some of whom are now 
doing home missionary work, supported by the contribu- 
tions of evangelical Christians, and commended by the ap- 
probation of Congregational Councils. 

These indications have an important bearing upon the 
question of missionary candidates. If the Home Mission 
ary Societies of the country are led, by their confidence in 
Councils and creed subscriptions, omitting all personal ex- 
amination, to commission such men to sow the seeds of 
fatal error in the young and receptive communities of our 
own country, it is evident that the American Board will 
furnish the heathen with a similar Gospel, if they follow 
the advice of The Congregationalist and Christian Union, 





class, who have been educated by evangelical funds upon 


This is no question of fanciful speculations, like that of 
a possible heathen probation. It pertains to the very sub- 
stance and essence of the Gospel of Christ. But it is to be 
noted how soon the one has led to the other. The specu- 
lative tendency of some of the professors in Andover has 
borne fruit, legitimate fruit, in the skeptical tendencies of 
their pupils. The principles of reasoning and of interpre- 
tation which they have taught, in the vain effort to solve 
the problem of heathen sin and suffering, their pupils have 
applied to the fundimental mysteries of the Trinity, the 
person of Christ, his vicarious atonement, and to that 
transcendent practical truth, ‘* Except aman be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ 

The question of common honesty involved in such an em- 
ployment of the endowments of Andover Seminary is one 
we specially commend to the guardians of that institution. 
aa 


THE CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


THE thirteenth bulletin of Church Statistics has just 
been issued from the Census Office. Two others are yet 
tocome. We give the text of the thirteenth bulletin, 
and the summaries of statistics : 

STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 








BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





This bulletin contains the statistics of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Freewill Baptists, the Congregational 
Methodists, the Congregational Methodists (colored), the 
New Congregational Methodists, the Old Order Brethren, 
or Dunkards, the Christian Missionary Association, the 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus, the Christadelphians, the 
Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia), the Church Tri- 
umphant (Schweinfurth), and Chinese temples. 

The largest bodies reported in this bulletin are the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Freewill Baptists. The two 
bodies of colored Methodists have together upward of 479,- 
000 members, with church property aggregating $4,427,494. 
With the branches now given the Methodist group is com- 
pleted. The table of the 17 members of the family which 
follows shows that it numbers 51,489 organizations, 46,138 
church edifices, with a seating capacity of 12,863,178, and 
valued at $132,140,179, and 4,589,287 communicants. 
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THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION 
CHURCH. 


A congregation of colored people, organized in New 
York City in 1796, was the nucleus of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. This congregation originated 
in a desire of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to hold separate meetings, in which they ‘“‘ might 
have an opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among 
themselves, and thereby be more useful to one another.”’ 
They built a church, which was dedicated in 1800, the full 
name of the denomination subsequently organized being 
given to it. The church entered into an agreement in 1801 
by which it was to receive certain pastoral supervision 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It had preachers 
of its own, who supplied its pulpit in part. In 1820 this 
arrapgement was terminated, and in the same year a 
union of colored churches in New York, New Haven, Long 
Island and Philadelphia was formed and rules of govern- 
ment adopted. Thus was the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church formally organized. 

The first annual conference was held in 1821. It was 
attended by 19 preachers, representing 6 churches and 1,426 
members. Next year James Varick was chosen superin- 
tendent of the denomination, which was extended over 
the States of the North chiefly until the close of the Civil 
War, when it entered the South to organize many 
churches. 

In its polity lay representation has long been a promi- 
nent feature. Laymen are in its annual conferences as well 
asin its general conference, and there is no bar to the 
ordination of women. Until 1886 its superintendents, or 
bishops, were elected for aterm of four years. In that 
year the term of office was made for life or during good 
behavior. Its system is almost identical with that of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, except the presence of lay- 
men in the annua! conference, the election of presiding 
elders on the nomination of the presiding bishop, instead 
of their appointment by the bishop alone, and similar 
small divergences. Its General Conference meets quadren- 
nially. Its territory is divided into 7 Episcopal districts, 
to each of which a bishop is assigned by the General Con- 
ference. There are in all 28 annual conferences, 1 of which 
is partly in this country and partly in Canada. There is 
also a missionary district in Africa. 

The Church is represented in 29 States. It is strongest 





and trust solely to the same safeguards. 


in North Carolina, where it has 111,949 communicants 
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Alabama comes next, with 79,231 communicants: South 
Carolina third, with 45,880, and Florida fourth, with 14,791. 
There are in all 1,704 organizations, 1,587!¢ church edifices, 
which have accommoiations for 565,577 worshipers and 
are valued at $2,714,128, and 349,788 communicants, The 
average seating capacity of the church edifices is 356 and 
their average value $1,710. 
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THE COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1870 of colored inembers and ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Before the late Civil War the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, did a large evangelistic work among the‘ 
Negroes. Bishop Mc'Tyeire, of that body, in his ‘* History 
of Methodism,” says: “ Asa general rule Negro slaves re- 
ceived the Gospel by Methodism from the same preachers 
in the samechurches with their masters, the galleries or a 
portion of the body of the house being assigned to them. 
If a separate building was provided, the Negro congrega- 
tion was an appendage to the white, the pastor usually 
preaching once on Sunday for them, holding separate 
official meetings with their leaders, exhorters and preachers, 
and administering discipline and making return of mem- 
bers forthe annual minutes.’’ For the Negroes on planta- 
tions, who were not privileged to attend organized 
churches, special missions were begun as early as 182°). 
In 1845, the year which marks the beginning of the sepa- 
rate existence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
there were in the Southern Conference of Methodism, ac- 
cording to Bishop McTyeire, 124,000 members of the slave 
population, and in 1860 about 207,000. 

In 1866, after the opening of the South to Northern 
churches had given the Negro members opportunity to 
join the African Methodist Episcopal, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion, and other Methodist bodies, 
found that of the 207,742 colored members which the 
Church South had in 1860 only 78,742 remained. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1866 authorized these colored members, 
with their preachers, to be organized into separate congre- 
gations and annual conferences, and the General Confer- 
ence of 1870 appointed 2 bishops to organize the colored 
conferences into aseparate andindependent Church. This 
was done in December, 1870, the new body taking the name 
“Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.” Its rules limited 
the privilege of membership to Negroes. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has the same 
articles of religion, the same form of government, and 
the same discipline as its parent body. Its bishops are 
elected for life. One of them, Bishop L. H. Holsey, says 
that for some years the body encountered strong oppo-ition 
from colored people because of its relation to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, but that this prejudice has 
now almost entirely disappeared. He says a separate or- 
ganization was made necessary by the change in the rela- 
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tion between master and slave. The former, tho divested 
of his slaves, carried with him all the notions, feelings and 
elements in his religious and social life that characterized 
bis former years. On the other hand, the emancipated 
slave had but little in common with the former master ; 
in fact, he had nothing but his religion, poverty and ig- 
norance. Withsocial elements so distinct and dissimilar 
the best results of a common church relation could not be 
expected.” Bishop Holsey declares that the great aim of 
the Church is 1) to evangelize the Negroes, and (2) to edu- 
cate and elevate them. 

There are 23 annual conferences, with 129,383 members. 
It will be noticed that the Church is almost entirely con- 
fined to the South. It is strongest in Georgia, where it 
has 22,840 members; Mississippi comes next, with 20,107; 
Tennessee third, with 18,968, and Alabama fourth, with 
18,940. There are 1,759 organizations, with 1,65344 church 
edifices, which are valued at $1,713,366. The average seat- 
ing capacity of each edifice is 328, and the average value 
$1,036. 

SUMMARY BY STATES 
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THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS 

The first church of this denomination was nn by 
Benjamin Randall in New Durham, New Hampshire, in 
1780. He was at first a Congregationalist. Changing his 
views on the subject of baptism, he became a Baptist ; but 
he did not adhere to the Calvinistic doctrines of predestina- 
tion, election, limited atonement, and final perseverance 
of the saints, as generally held at that time in that denom- 
ination. He was therefere adjudged unsound, and fellow- 
ship was withdrawn from him by the Baptists. This was 
in 1779. In 1780 he was ordained by two Baptist ministers 
who sympathized with his doctrinal views, and in the same 
year the first Freewill Baptist Church was organized, as 
already stated. This church and others of like faith which 
sprung up in New England were simply called Baptist 
churches. At the close of the century the distinctive word 
‘** Freewill’? was adopted, members having been popularly 
designated * Freewillers,” in allusion to the doctrine held 
concerning the freedom of the will. The churches multi- 
plied. At the end of the first year there were 5, at the close 
of the first decade 18. and at the close of the first half cen- 
tury 450, with 21,009 members. The denomination was 
gradually extended beyond the bounds of New England 
into the West. Its strong antislavery sentiment prevented 
itsadvance into the South. Ia 1835 the General Confer- 
ence, speaking for the whole Church, took a pronounced 
position against slavery. In 1841 the Free Communion 
Baptists, of New York, un‘ted with the Freewill Bap- 
tists, adding 55 churches and 2,500 members, The body 
lost several thousand members, however, by the Adventist 
movement and by local divisions. It had 60,000in 1845, but 
in 1857 this number had been reduced to less than 49,000, 
Itsnumbers also declined during the War, many of its 
ministers and members going into the army. By 1870 it 
had recovered from all its losses, reporting 60,600 members 
as returned in 1845. A fact deserving mention is that 
women began to labor as preachers among the churches as 
early as 1791. They are not debarred from ordination. 

The principles of doctrine and practice held by the Free 
will Baptists are embodied in a ‘‘ Treatise,’ ordered by the 
General Conference in 1832 and published in 1834 and since 
revised. The doctrinal chapters, twenty-one in number, 
declare (to give their more distinctive statements) that 
tho man cannot in his fallen state become the child of God 
by natural goodness and works of his own, redemption 
and regeneration are freely provided for him. The ‘call 
of the Gospel is coextensive with the atonement to all 














men,” so that salvation is ‘‘ equally possible to all.” The 
“ truly regenerate ”’ are “through infirmity and manifold 
temptations” in ‘‘danger of falling,’ and “ought there- 
fore to watch and pray, lest they make shipwreck of 
faith.” Christian baptism is immersion, and participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper is the “ privilege and duty of all 
who have spiritual union with Christ,” and ‘“‘no man has 
a right to forbid these tokens to the least of his disciples.” 
The denomination has always advocated open communion, 
as expressed in the foregoing sentence, in opposition to 
close communion, which is the rule among the Regular 
Baptists. In the brief articles of faith provided for church- 
es the “human will’ is declared to be “free and self- 
determined, having power to yield to gracious influences 
and live, or resist them and perish ’’; and the doctrine of 
election is described, not as an ‘“ unconditional decree,” 
fixing the future state of man, but simply as God’s deter- 
mination ‘‘from the beginning to save all who should com- 
ply with the conditions of salvation.” 

The Freewill Baptists have quarterly and yearly confer- 
ences, and a general conference meeting once in two years. 
The quarterly conference consists of delegates representing 
anumber of churches. It inquires into the condition of 
the churches and is empowered to advise, admonish, or 
withdraw fellowship from them. It may not, however, 
“deprive a church of its independent form of government 
nor its right to discipline its members, nor labor with indi- 
vidual members of churches as such’’; it may only deal 
with the churches as churches. The yearly meeting is 
composed of delegates elected by quarterly meetings. It 
occupies the same relation to quarterly meetings as quar- 
terly meetings doto the churches. The general conference, 
which is charged with the care of the general interests of 
the denomination, is composed of delegates from the yearly 
meetings. It may discipline yearly meetings, but not 
quarterly meetings or churches. It is expressly forbidden 
to reverse or change the decisions of any of the subordinate 
bodies. Those desiring to become ministers are licensed 
for a year by the quarterly meeting and ordained by a 
council of the meeting. Each church, besidgs its pastor, 
clerk, and treasurer, has a board of deacons, who assist at 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which is observed monthly, 
have the care of the poor, and conduct religious meetings 
in the absence of the pastor. 

The denomination has 51 yearly meetings (some are called 
associations), with 1,586 organizations, 1,225 5-12 edifices, 
valued at $3,115,642, and 87 898 communicants. It is repre- 
sented in 33 States, chiefly Northern and Western. It is 
strongest in New England, where it originated. In Maine 
there are 16.294 members. This is the banner State of the 
denomination. 

The average seating capacity of the churches is 285 and 
the average value $2,543. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


Dissatisfaction with certain features of the system of 
polity led a number of ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to withdraw and or- 
ganize a body in which laymen should have an equal voice 
in church government and local preachers should become 
pastors. The new church was organized in Georgia in 1852, 
and called the Congregational Methodist Church. The 
first district conference was formed the same year. A 
number of churches in harmony with the principles of the 
movement were organized in Georgia, Mississippi, and 
other States of the South, to which it has been confined. 
In 1888 many of the churches and ministers went over into 
the Congregational denomination, which appeared in the 
South after the War. 

The system of the Congregational Methodists is not 
purely congregational. The local church has large powers, 
but appeals from its decisions may be taken to the district 
conference, and thence to the State conference, and also to 
the General Conference. These bodies have likewise the 
power of censure or approval. The district conference may 
“condemn opinions and practices contrary to the word of 
truth and holiness,” and may cite offending parties for 
trial and admonish, rebuke, suspend, or expel from the 
conference. Ministers and lay members have equal rights 
and privileges in the local church and all the conferences. 
The district conference is composed of representatives from 
the churches, the State conference of representatives of the 
district conferences, and the General Conference of dele- 
gates chosen by the State conferences, District conferences 
meet semiannually, State conferences annually, and the 
General Conference quadrennially. The ministers are 
elders ordained after examination ard approved by the dis- 
trict conference. The elder, as pastor of a church, pre- 
sides at its monthly conference. The other officers of a 
church are class leader, deacon or steward, and clerk. The 
itineravcy is not in force. In doctrine this branch does not 
differ from other Methodist bodies. 

This body has in all 214 organizations, 149 7-10 edifices 
valued at $41,680, and 8,765 communicants. Its chief’ 
strength lies in Alabama,where it has 2,596 communicants 
It is also represented in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illi’ 
nois, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee and Texas. The 
average seating capacity of its church edifices is 310, and 

the average value, $278, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 
“ae branch originated in Ware County, Georgia, in 
pal c tow organized by members of the Methodist Episco- 
Ae - » South, who were aggrieved by a certain action 
cane erly conference of that body, which action they 
stantial a. It has the same doctrines and sub- 
Methodi : vs Same practical system as the Congregational 
the Con hurch. A number of its churches united with 

Th gregational denomination in 1888. 

a" are in all 24 organizations, 1714 edifices valued at 

99, and 1,059 members, found chiefly in Georgia. The 


* : 
overage Seating capacity of the church edifices is 294 and 
© average value, $214. 





SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS (COLORED). 
This body consists of congregations of colored members, 
organized into conferences by presidents of the Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church, to which it corresponds in all 
particulars of doctrine, polity and usage. The only differ- 
ence between the churches of the two bodies is that they 
are composed of white and colored persons, respectively. 
There are in all 9 organizations and 319 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE OLD ORDER BRETHREN, OR DU NKARDS. 


This is one of the three branches into which the Dun- 
kards were divided in 1882-1883. The statistics of the other 
bodies were given in Bulletin No 131. The Old Order 
Brethren adhere more strictly to the principle of noncon- 
formity to the world than either of the other bodies. They 
oppose as innovations many practices which are tolerated 
in the conservative and progressive branches, such as Sun- 
day-school, schvols for the higher education, departures 
from simplicity in dress, in the furnishing of houses, etc. It 
has been very difficult to obtain statistical information from 
them. Some responded to inquiries, but others politely 
excused themselves on the ground of the following action, 
reported in. The Vindicator, their organ, printed at New 
Lebanon, O.: 

*“ WHEREAS, a number of our elders have received papers and 
blanks from one who claims authority from the United States as 
census agent to collect statistics and secure the enumeration of 
church membership, etc., and whereas, a number of elders and 
speakers were in council at Donel’s Creek, Clark County, O., and 
took the matter into consideration, and unanimously agreed that 
we could not consistently, according to our understanding of the 
former usages of our ancient brethren, take part in numbering 
our people in this way; and we further agree to publish this our 
conclusionsin The Vindicator, and that a copy be sent to the 
aforesaid census agent. So ordered and provided for in the pres- 
ence of Elders A. Flory, H. D. Davy, E. Hoover, and a number of 
others.’’ 

The following table, however, represents them quite 
fully. The statistics were obtained partly from sources 
outside the denomination and partly from sources within, 
and have been verified. 

They have 135 organizations, 63 1-6 church edifices, with 
a seating capacity of 25,750, and valued at $80,770, and 4,411 
communicants. They are strongest in Ohio. The average 
seating capacity of their edifices is 408, and the average 
value $1,279. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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This association represents, in Christian work in Ken- 
tucky, a number of churches, without name, without 
creed, and without any ecclesiastical system. Each church 
is entirely independent. Tbe churches claim to be unsec- 
tarian. The first was organized in Berea by Mr. John G. 
Fee. The doctrines preached are those common to evan- 
gelical Christianity. Immersion is held to be the proper 
form of baptism, but is not insisted upon. 
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THE CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 

The members of this branch are popularly known as 
Age-to-Come Adventists. Congregations of them have 
been in existence many years. A general organization was 
formed in Philadelphia in November, 1888. They believe 
that God is pledged, through the mouth of the prophets, 
to the final restitution of all things. They expect to see 
the kingdom of God established on earth, with Christ as 
King of kings, the saints being associated with him in the 
government of the world. They believe that Israel will be 
reorganized as a nation in the Holy Lund; that the dead 
will have a literal resurrection, the righteous to receive the 
blessings of immortality and the wicked to be destroyed, 
and that eternal life comes only through Christ. They 
hold that acceptance of the Gospel, repentance, immersion 
in the name of Christ for the remission of sins, are condi- 
tions to forgiveness of sins, and that a holy life is essential 
to salvation. 

They bave churches in Arkansas, California, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. The churches 
are associated in district conferences, and there is also a 
general conference. Each congregation selects an elder or 
elders and adeacon. The officers are a president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. The elder serves as president and 
looks after the welfare of the members. Ministers receive 
certificates from the State and also the general conference. 
Those of the latter hold for one year. 

The average seating capacity of their church edifices is 
253, and the average value $1,549. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


John Thomas, M.D., an Englishman, came to this coun - 
try in 1844, and identified himself with the Disciples of 
Christ. Soon after his views changed, and he became con- 
vinced by a study of the Bible that the cardinal doctrines 
of the existing Churches correspond with those of the 
apostate Church predicted in Scripture. He began to pub- 
lish his views, and organized a number of societies in this 
country, Canada and Great Britain. No name was adopted 
for these societies until the Civil War broke out. The 
members applied to the Government to be relieved from 
military duty in consequence of conscientious scruples, 
and finding it necessary to have a distinctive name, that 
of Christade!phians, or Brothers of Christ, was adopted. 

The Christadelphians dv not accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They hold that Christ was Son of God and Son 
of Man, manifesting divine power, wisdom and goodness 
in working out man’s salvation and attaining unto power 
and glory by his resurrection. He is the only medium of 
salvation. The Holy Spirit is an effluence of divine power. 
They believe in the natural mortality of the soul and that 
eternal life is only given by God to the righteous; that the 
Devilis the evil principle of human nature; that Christ 
will shortly come persovally to the earth and set up the 
kingdom of God in place of human governments; that 
this kingdom will be established in Canaan, where the 
twelve tribes of Israel will be gathered, and tbat at the 
end of a thousand years judgment will be pronounced 
upon all, the just receiving eternal life, the unjust eternal 
death. 

The Christadelphians practice immersion. 
no ordained ministers. Those who speak and conduct 
services are called “lecturing” or ‘‘serving”’ brethren. 
Their meetings are held in public halls or private houses. 
They have in all 63 organizations, with 1,277 members, 
who are scattered over 20 States. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (KORESHAN EC- 
CLESIA). 


The founder of this body is Cyrus Teed. Cyrus in He- 
brew is Koresh; hence the terms Koreshan Ecclesia, or 
the Koreshan Church, and Koreshanity, the system of Ko- 
resh. The foundation principle of the movement is the 
‘re-establishment of oes and State upon a basis of 
divine fellowship,” the law of which is love to neighbor. 
It has three departments—the ecclesia, or church ; the col- 
lege of life, or educational department; and the society 
Archtriumphant As the aims of Koreshanity cannot be 
secured where the spirit of competition operates the life of 
the disciples is communal, Celibacy is a fundamental 
doctrine. It is held as desirable in order to conserve the 
forces of life, and necessary to the attainment of that pur- 
ity of life which issues in immortality. The disciples hope 
to pass out of the world as did Enoch, Elijah and Christ. 

They number 205 members, with 5 organizations, or com- 
munities. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (SCHWEINFURTH). 

The founder and head of this Church is George Jacob 
Schweinfurth, who was born in Marion County, Ohio, in 
1853. He entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Michigan, but soon left it and became a disciple 
of Mrs. Beekman, who, before her death, which occurred 
in 1883, declared herself the “ spiritual mother of Christ in 
the second coming,” and pronounced Schweinfurth the 
** Messiah of the New Dispensation.’’ He accordingly he- 
came the acknowledged head of her followers, and removed 
the headquarters of the sect from Byron, nine miles from 
Rockford, Lll., to the Weldon farm, six miles from Rock- 
ford, changing the name of the body to the Church Tri- 
umphant. A large frame house, called “‘ Mount Zion” or 
“ Heaven,” is occupied by Schweinfurth and a number of 
his disciples. There are also other companies, each of 
which is presided over by an ‘ apostle,’’ who reads weekly 
the sermons previously delivered by Schweinfurth at 
Mount Zion. There are n9 rites, ceremonies or forias of 
worship. The single condition of membership is recogni- 
tion of Schweinfurth asthe ‘‘ Christ of the Second Com- 
ing” and discipleship. 

The Church Triumphant accepts the Bible as the Word 
of God, but denies the essential divinity of Christ. He was 
# mere man, but passed through an experience in which he 
was freed from the power and curse of sin, after which he 
received the Spirit of God and became divine. Schwein- 
furth does not claim to be Jesus of Nazareth, but to have 
received the same spirit and to beequal to him. He claims 
to be sinless, to perform miracles, and to be able to bestow 
the spirit ou whomsoever he chooses. He also declares his 
power over sin, not only to save from its curse, but to save 
from its commission. 

There are in all 12 organizations and 3884 members. All 
the services are held in private houses with one exception, 
Mount Zion being returned as a hall. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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CHINESE TEMPLES. 


Every Chinese temple is a house of prayer or worship ; 
but no sermon is preached, no priest installed, no religious 
instruction given, and no seating accommodations pro- 
vided. There is always at least one shrine, the more fre- 
quented temples having several, so that a number of per- 
sons can perform the usual ceremony, each for himself, 
without being obliged to take turns. The worshipers do 
not meet in a body, noris any particular time set for de- 
votions. When about to enter upon a new enterprise or to 
take a journey, or when in doubt concerning any particu- 
lar course of action, the Chinese are careful to consult 
their gods and patron saints. Every worshiper provides 
himself with incense sticks, candles and sacrificial papers, 
which are generally to be had of attendants at small cost. 
Offerings of wine and meat are added on special occasions. 
The candles and incense sticks are lighted and placed in 
their proper receptacles. If wine is used, it is put in 
minute cups scarcely larger than thimbles, and these are 
ranged in a row before the shrine. The meat offerings 
may be roast chicken, roast pig or any other table luxury. 
When everything is properly placed, the genuflexions be- 
gin and the request is presented. If the answer required 
is a simple affirmative or negative, the worshiper drops a 
pair of lenticular pieces of wood on the floor a number of 
times, and calculates the answer from the number of 
times each face turns up. Another method of obtaining 
responses, particularly when fuller responses are desired, 
is by shaking a box filled with numbered slips of bamboo, 
one of Which will fall out, and then consulting a book con- 
taining numbered answers in Chinese verse. 

The interior of Chinese temples is often highly deco- 
rated. The walls and ceilings are hung with tablets having 
inscriptions in the Chinese character, and there are often 
rows of lanterns and embroidered silk umbrellas. Fine 
wood-carving is also to be seen. The decorations are the 
gifts of worshipers. 

Most Chinese temples are free to all. No register is kept 
of members. Of the 4 temples in New York City, one, 
Chung-wa-kung-saw, claims 7,000 worshipers ; Chap-sing- 
tong, 700; Hok-san-kung-saw, 1,000; Lung-kong-kung-saw, 
1,000. Chung-wa-kung-saw is an organization in which 
every Chinaman in New York is supposed to be interested. 
Chap-sing-tong admits laundrymen only, and the otber 
temples are supported by those who come from Hok-san 
and Lung-kong respectively. A laundryman from the 
district of Hok-san may therefore be a member of three of 
the temples. For this reason no statistics of members can 
be given. 

Chinese temples are usually well supported. The reve- 





nues are derived largely from the privilege, sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, of selling the articles of worship, 
which every worshiper must have. Thus the privilege of 
selling for the Lung-kong-kung-saw of San Francisco 
brought in 1890 $12,365.50, and that for the How-wang-mew 
in the same city $3,961.60. 

According to the returns of population there are 107,475 
Chinese in the United States, of whom 72,472 are in Cali- 
fornia, 9,540 in Oregon, 3,260 in Washington, and 2,935, the 
next largest number, in New York. In view of the fact 
that one of the 4 temples in New York City claims 7,000 
worshipers, while the whole State has a Chinese population 
of less than 3,000, there would seem to be a large discrep- 
ancy. If that 1 temple has 7,000 worshipers, the number of 
visitors must be greater than the resident Chinese popu- 
lation. Doubtless 7,000 is the number that worship in the 
temple in the course of a year. In other words, the same 
individual is counted many times. A considerable number 
of the Chinese are members of Christian churches. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES, 


property. 
members. 


izations. 
Value of temple 


Number of organ- 
Seating capacity. 
Communicants or 


Halls, etc. 


California... .| 


ee Temples. 
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$37,000)......... 
ooeee Jovcvece Jeccoee 35 000 pence 





Total......| 
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THE PRESBYTERIES ON REVISION. 


WE have received further returns giving the action of 
the Presbyteries on Revision of the Confession of Faith as 
follows: 


‘ove in 
‘art. 


STATES AND 
PRESBYTERLES. 


prove 
ntire 


rr 


Entire. 
App 


‘rake no 
. Action. 
A 
EY 
Disapprove 


Colorado: 
Boulder 
Florida: 
South Florida 
Idaho: 
Wood River 
Indian Territory : 
Cherokee Nation 
Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs 


Kansas : 

fe eee oe 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 
Missouri : 

RRS RIB <i wenaweeness 
Nebraska : 

Hastings 

Niobrara... 

Omaha 
New Mexico: 

Rio Grande...... ‘s 

2) 1 
New York: 


Ohiv: 

Huron 

St. Clairsville....... 
Oregon: 

Southern Oregon...... 
Pennsylvania : 


Shenango 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 
Texas: 

North Texas....0.0000 
Virginia: 

Southern Virginia.... 
Washington : 

Olympia 

Spokane 
Wisconsin : 

Chippewa 

Total 31 Presbyteries.. 
Previously reported : 

138 Presbyteries é Hye 

Total 169 Presbyteries. 24 34 : ) 6 

The general characteristics of the votes are preserved. 
Most of those who are registered as requesting a new creed 
desire it as supplemental to the Confession rather than as 
taking its place. Thus the Presbytery of Lackawanna de- 
sires it as “‘an authoritative interpretation of the Confes- 
sion.’ One presbytery, that of Southern Oregon, reports 
that the majority prefer a supplemental creed, but appar- 
ently no definite action was taken. 


+> 
> 





THE American Baptist Home Mission Society _re- 
ceived during the year ending April Ist, 1893, $473,865.89. 
Making allowance for tuition fees, etc., from the schools, 
which by a new system of accounts are brought in at the 
end of the school year, this sum is just about equal to that 
of the previous year—viz., a half million dollars. The re- 
ceipts for general purposes were $335,020.41; Church Edi- 
fice. Gift Fund, $27,507.91; Church Edifice Loan Fund, 
$6,656.22; Church Edifice Gift Fund (permanent invest- 
ment), $48,577.94; Permanent Trust Funds, $25,524.38; Con- 
ditiona) Trust Funds, $30,579.03. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IT is reported from Rome that the Pope will reply to 
the reports of the American Bishops on the school ques- 
tion in a special document settling the matter with the 
utmost clearness. 


..-,The National Temperance Society, one of the few 
survivors of the May anniversaries, holds its annual 
meeting May 9th, in this city. Drs. Cuyler, Buckley 
and Thompson deliver addresses, 


...-The fourth international convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United States and 
British Provinces was opened April 27th at Toledo, 0. 
About 300 delegates were in attendance. 


....-The Roman Catholic See at New Orleans celebrated 
its centenary last week with services of great pomp. Many 
officials of high rank, among them Cardinal Gibbons, were 
present. Archbishop Ryan preached the sermon. 


.... The American Home Missionary Society has had the 
most successful year since its organization, sixty-seven 
years ago. Its total receipts from all sources, up to April 
Ist, were $739,841.39. This sum is $77,052.11 in excess of 
the receipts of the preceding year and frees the Society 
from debt. 


....The annual meeting of the American Sunday-Schoo] 
Union was held in New York, April 30th. Addresses were 
made by Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Dr. J. M. Crowell, Dr. A. 
G. F. Behrends, and Dr. Addison P. Foster. The annual 
report shows that 1,546 new schools have been organized 
and 404 revived. This makes the total 7,216 schools. 


...-The vote of the classes of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church on Federal Union with the Reformed (German) 
Church shows a divided opinion. The classes of Greene, 
Hudson, Long Island, Montgomery, New Brunswick, 
Philadelphia and Rensselaer approve, and those of 
Kingston, Orange, Poughkeepsie and Schoharie disap- 
prove. 


....The Episcopalians of Boston seem to be having a hard 
time in securing candidates for the vacant bishopric. Dr. 
McVickar has refused to allow his name to go before the 
convention. The latest nominees are: Dr. William 
Hobart Hare, Missionary Bishop of Dakota, re presenting 
the conservatives, and Dr. William Lawrence Dean, of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass. 

....The Presbytery of Cincinnati has chosen a solid dele- 
gation to the General Assembly opposed to ‘‘ destructive 
Higher Criticism.’’ Dr. Wm. H. Roberts leads it, receiv- 
ing one of the largest votes ever cast in the presbytery 
His retirement from Lane Theological Seminary is said to 
have been one of the reasons for the large vote. It was 
felt by many that his deposition was due to his faitbful- 
ness. The minority asked for representation, but the pres- 
bytery would not grant it. 


....The committee appointed by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church last year to consider the rela- 
tion of the theological seminaries to the Assembly, has 
had a meeting at Cincinnati to discuss the report which 
was presented by a sub-committee. It was decided, how- 
ever, to give out nothing for publication. At the same 
time the directors of the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Omaha have appointed a committee to consider 
what steps may wisely be taken to bring that institution 
into closer relations with the General Assembly. 

....There was an iuvteresting service at the Gallican 
Church in Paris a few weeks since. At the close of the 
vesper service Father Hyacinthe read to his congregation 
a series of resolutions passed at the last International Old 
Catholic Congress at Lucerne, earnestly recommending the 
most cordial relations between them and Protestants or 
other Christians ; such as the exchange of the use of church- 
es, union meetings for edification, benevolent purposes, ete. 
This was followed by an address from the Rev. Augustus 
Mettetal, President of the National Society for the Evan- 
gelization of France, and formerly of the Lutheran Synod. 
He emphasized the need of remembering that Christ was 
greater than either Luther or Calvin, and spoke most cor- 
dially of what the Gallican Church, anti-Roman and evan- 
gelical, apostolic and national, under the Jeadership of 
Father Hyacinthe might accomplish. This again 
was followed by an address from Father Hyacinthe, 
in which he dwelt upon the. substantial unity of all 
true Catholics in protesting against superstition, heresy 
and spiritual bondage, whether they assumed the name 
of Protestant, Gallican or OJd Catholic. The  essen- 
tial thing was that while each Church maintained its 
special right and doctrine, all should be done with charity 
and Christian love. 

..--In connection with the action of the Russian Govern- 
ment toward the Stundists the following facts in regard 
to Bible and evangelistic work in Russia will be interest- 
ing. It is estimated that about halfa million copies of 
Scriptures are sold annually in that Empire. Of these the 
greater proportion are sold to the orthodox Russians. 
Most dissenters of the Old Believers type are without 
Russian Scriptures and refuse to purchase them. The 
Protestant sect, including the Molokans, Stundists and 
others are willing purchasers; but their numbers are com- 
paratively small. Preaching in the Established Church is 
rather on the increase, but the quality of the sermons does 
not seem to improve as all must be submitted to the 
bishops, who exercise a very careful censorship. Of 
religious literature there is next to nothing except the 
tracts that give Church news; papers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines and books for the instruction of the common people 
do not exist. As to a religious liberal party among the 
orthodox, there is no such organization, altho there are 
isolated individuals. The followers of Count Pashkoff, of 
St. Petersburg, it is supposed, are rather diminishing in 
numbers. The different movements among the Old Believ- 
ers have neitber auy intellectual character nor any influ- 
ence in the right direction. 
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Biblical Research 
THE ALLEGED So OF THE GOSPEL OF 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


I. 


THE majority of scholars that have expressed an opinion 
in regard to the recently published fragment of the lost 
Gospel of Peter seem to have taken its Docetism for 
granted, and many of them draw conclusions therefrom 
affecting prejudicially the antiquity and general character 
of the work. With these conclusions I am not here con- 
cerned, tho I think it might be shown that such Docetism 
as the Gospel is alleged to contain is quite consistent with 
its early origin and with its use, for a time at least, even 
within orthodox circles. There are some facts, however, 
which do not seem to harmonize with the assumption that 
the Gospel is Docetic in its Christology and which are sig- 
nificant enough to raise the question whether the common 
assumption may not be a mistake, or at least need some 
modification. 

In support of the assertion that the Gospel is Docetic are 
urged, first, the statement of Serapion, quoted by 
Eusebius, “ H. E.,”’ vi, 12, and secondly, two passagesin the 
recovered fragment of the Gospel itself. Leaving the 
words of Serapion out of sight for the present, let us exam- 
ine the passages in question. The first is in verse 10, 
where the manuscript reads airog dé towndoag pydéiv 
xévov éyov. For the impossible éowrdacag Gebhardt, 
Loda, Robinson, Harnack and many others read 
iowa Gc, which is doubtless correct. The sentence is then 
to be translated : ‘‘ But he kept silence as if he were in no- 
wise suffering pain.”” Whatever Docetism is supposed to 
lodge in the words pndév wévoc is destroyed by the insertion 
of “¢; and the sentence thus read is entirely in harmony 
with many statements in our Gospels which are not com- 
monly regarded as Docetic—e. g., Luke 4: 30: John 4: 32; 
10; 39—and indicates nothing more than a desire on the 
part of the author to emphasize the marvelous and heroic 
endurance of the sufferer. The same power of patient en- 
durance is brought out in other ways by the Evangelist; 
as, ¢ y.,in Mark 14: 61; 15: 5; 15: 28. Had the anthor 
wished to indicate that the Lord really felt no bodily pain 
he would certainly have stated it more plainly than he 
does. 

The second passage which is supposed to reveal the Do- 
cetism of the Gospel is in vs, 19; Kai 6 xiptoc aveBdyoe Aéywv 
} Sbvapeg pov 7 dSbvaper KaréAeibacg pe; Kai eitav aveaiodi— 
“And the Lord cried out, saying, Power, my Power, hast 
thou forsaken me? And when he had spoken he was taken 
up.” The substitution of ‘* Power” for ‘ God,” and of 
“was taken up” for ‘‘ gave up the ghost,’’ certainly looks 
suspicious, reminding us at once of that early and widely 
prevalent form of Docetism which taught thatthe Christ 
was distinct from the man Jesus and descended upon him 
at baptism, leaving him again before his passion (or at the 
time of his death ?). Compare, ¢. g., Irenzus, i, 7; iii, 16, 17, 
22, etc. But it is to be noticed that in the present passage it 
isnot Jesus but the Lord that cries out ‘‘Power, my Power.”’ 
If the author regarded d»vayuic as the spiritual agent or 
the superior Christ (4vm Xptordéc) that descended upon the 
man Jesus, he ought to have vindicated it by the use of the 
distinctive name ‘Ijovi¢ instead of the ambiguous 6 kipcoc, 
which certainly is not the word we shall expect for the 
human as distinguished from the divine nature of the 
Savior. But still more decisive is the fact that the subject 
Of daveBdyoe and avez7ody is one and the same. It is the Lord 
that addresses the Jivayic, and it is the same Lord. that is 
“taken up,” i.e, to Heaven, for dve/4od7 is the technical 
word for ascension (see Mark 16; 19, Acts 1: 2, 11, 22, 1 Tim. 
3: 16) and can mean here only ‘“ taken ‘up to Heaven.” 
But this is fatal to the assumption that our author draws 
the customary Docetic distinction between the human 
Jesus and the divine Christ, for such a distinction requires 
the divayc to be taken up and the person addressing the 
dvvauec to remain dead upon the cross. 

How then are we to explain the use of the word Sivapug 
instead of Hed if the word is not to be taken in a Docetic 
sense? The sentence is a quotation from Ps. 22:2, where 
the Hebrew reads Se etc.; but the Hebrew $y means 
strength or power as well as God, and in Ps. 22, 2, is actu- 
ally translated io yupé wou by Aquila, tho the LXX in the 
Same passage has @edc ov. In the LXX of Neh. 5:5, the 
same word 5y is translated divayic; and Justin Martyr in 
his * Dialogue” «. 125, in explaining the word Israel makes 
the last syllable -/2 mean divayic. Moreover it is to be 
noticed that our Greek texts of Matthew and 
Mark in reproducing Christ’s words give the Ara- 
maic form first and then the Greek translation. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that our author having the 
Hebrew or Aramaic form before him, translated by 
divauec instead of Gedc, as he was quite at liberty todo. In 
thus translatiog he may have been unacquainted with the 
rendering of Matthew and Mark, or he may intentionally 
have departed from it. Certainly a man need not be 
Docetic in order to prefer to read divayic; for it is not easy 
—* of the Savior as forsaken by God in the hour of his 

ial. 

So far as the word dveAfpdy is concerned, tho it  repre- 
Pi a different conception from that expressed in Mat- 

ew and Mark, it yet agrees with Luke 23: 43: ‘* To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” and simply confirms 
what has long been known that there was from the very 
beginning a diversity of opinion as to the abode of Christ’s 


= during the period between his death and resurrec- 





70, 
P Compare on this bassage Harnack’s;" Bruchstiicke d.Evangeliums und 
+ Apocalypse des Petrus,” p, 58 8q. 


The two passages, therefore, which are commonly sup- 
posed to exhibit the writer’s Docetism are seen upon ex- 
amination to be at best of doubtful significance, if they 
do not indeed actually prove the very opposite of that 
which they are alleged to prove. 

But there are other passages in our fragment which 
throw light upon the question at issue and which, there- 
fore, demand attention. 

The use of the phrase 6 vide rod Gevt in verses 6, 9, 45 and 
46 is very significant. It is true that the phrase is found 
only in the mouth of Christ’s enemies ; but a Docetic writer 
interested to keep the suffering Jesus distinct from the 
impossible ‘‘Son of God” could hardly have permitted 
even them to use it in speaking of the former without in 
some way indicating that they were misapplying it. In 
fact, the impression left by the use of the phrase is that the 
anthor agrees with Matthew (26: 63; 27: 40, 48, 54) and 
Mark (15: 39) in regarding it as quite legitimate. 

Again it is to be noticed that throughout our fragment 
the word xipioc is used of Christ. It is 6 Kxipsog that is 
brought to trial, that suffers indignities, that is crucified, 
that cries out in distress, that is *‘ taken up,” out of whose 
hands the nails are drawn, that is laid upon the earth, 
buried, rises again and goes back “to the place from which 
he wassent.’”’ The acts both of humility and of glory are per- 
formed by the one xipioc. This alone is conclusive proof 
that the writer did not intend to exhibit the divine Christ 
as distinct from the man Jesus. 

Again in verse 21 it is said that ‘they drew the nails out 
of the hands of the Lord aud laid him upon the earth, and 
the whole earth quaked.’’ No Docetic writer could in this 
artless way identify the Lord with the body of the Lord 
(cf. also verses. 23 and 24 where the identification is even 
more striking); nor would such a writer be apt to connect 
the earthquake, as our author does, directly with the lay- 
ing of the Lord’s body upon the earth, thus going beyond 
the Synoptic Gospels in his emphasis upon the sacredness 
of that body. The passage might indeed be urged, with 
some plausibility, as evidence of an anti-Docetic interest 
on the part of the author. But the simple way in which 
the story is told leaas rather to the conclusion that he 
writes without any polemic purpose. The same may be 
said also of verses 50-54. 

Finally, in verses 56 and 57, it is said by the angel: 
“Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified ? He has arisen 
and gone away. But if ye believe not, stoop down and see 
the place where he lay, because he is not here, for he has 
arisen and gone away to the place whence he was sent 
forth”? (avéoty yap Kai impAdev éxei Obev arearddAn). The one 
‘*that was crucified ” is here explicitly identificd with the 
one ‘‘ that has arisen,’”’ and then the crucified and risen one 
is distinctly said to have ‘‘ gone away to the place whence 
he was sent forth,” which can mean no other place than 
Heaven, the presence of God who sent him forth. This 
passage not only confirms all that has been said of the 
identification by our author of Jesus and the Christ, but 
also indicates that in agreement with the Church at large 
he believed Christ’s body as well as his spirit to have gone 
back to Heaven, and thus makes it clear that he did not 
accept even the subtler and less pronounced forms of 
Docetism taught by Apelles, and by the sect of Docetw 
described by Hippolytus, *‘ Phil.” viii, 1-4. Apelles departed 
so far from the extreme Docetism of his master, Marcion, 
and of most of the Gnostics, and approached so near to the 
common faith of the Church as to hold that the body as- 
sumed by the Christ actually arose from the grave, and 
that the Christ appeared in this body to his disciples after 
the resurrection. But he showed himself to be a Docetist 
in teaching that the body which Christ possessed was 
not a human body, but that it had a peculiar constitution 
of its own, being formed from the four elements—heat, 
cold, dryness and moisture—and that after the resurrec- 
tion his body was dissolved into these elements, and his 
spirit alone ascended to heaven (cf, Hippolytus “Phil.” vii, 
26 Pseudo-Tertullian “Adv. omnes Haer.” vi; Epiphanius 

iv, 2; Philaster, ‘‘Haer.” 47. The Docetw referred to by 
Hippolytus taught, on the other hand, that Christ possessed 
a human body, born of the Virgin, but that at his death he 
left this body nailed to the cross, and then, “ that he might 
not be found naked,” clothed himself in a spiritual body 
which he had received at the time of baptism, and that 
he took back to Heaven not that body which had been cruci- 
fied, but only this spiritual body (see Hippolytus, ‘‘Phil.”’ 
viii, 3). 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 14TH. 
FRUITS OF WISDOM.—PROVERBs 12: 1-15. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—The fruit of the righteous is a tree of 
life; and he that winneth souls is wise.—Prov. 11: 30. 

NotTes.—This passage comes from the second division of 
the book, which is made up chiefly of detached proverbs, 
having very little connection. These verses are mostly 
made up of antitheses giving the difference between a wise 
and a foolish, a goodand a bad man. The proverbsare each 
composed of a couplet of lines, not parallel, however, but 
contrasted They are still Hebrew poetry. “Virtuous 
woman.”’—One who possesses all virtues, including what is 
called “faculty,” or enterprise. “Lying in wait for 
blood.”’—Such a passage indicates how much less was 
thought, in those days, of higbway robbery. * And 
hath a servant.”’—A slave. Slavery was common then, and 
no one thought of it as wrong. ** Regardeth the life of 
his beast.’’—Cruelty to animals is extremely common in 
the East. They do not mind it if a horse or donkey is half 
starved or cruelly galled. “« Destreth the net.’’—And 

















what these evil people catch in it, their gains by robbery, 
which are precarious. 

Instruction.—These proverbs have to do with shrewd- 
ness, with foresight, with worldly prudence, rather than 





with piety. We ought to understand that worldly pru- 


dence, be it only honest, is as much a duty as any other 
form of godliness. A man who habitually neglects his 
business or his family, his farm or his shop, to attend to 
religious affairs does not do God any real service and is not 
respected, 

The first of these proverbs is of especial importance to 
the young. If you want toimprove you will not be angry, 
but pleased, when you are reproved for what is foolish or 
wrong. It is really brutish to hate reproof. It is not 
human. ; 

We are told that men ‘shall not be established by wick- 
edness.”” Yet they sometimes seem to be. They some- 
times make money by wicked shrewdness. But it does not 
pay. It gets more dishonor than honor, and such gains are 
not apt to be permanent. 

Just one of these proverbs is addressed to women. It is 
assumec that every woman marries, as they all did in the 
East, and the emphasis is on the honor or the disgrace 
which she brings her husband. It is no less true now than 
then, perhaps more so, that a competent, diligent, good 
woman is often the making of her husband. She gives 
him impetus and encouragement. She saves his money. 
She often greatly increases, by her advice and help, his in- 
fluence in the world. Especially is this true in this age 
when women can get education, often mvure than their hus- 
bands or brothers have time to get. 

The proverb about a servant must not be misunderstood. 
It is not true that it is better to be rich enough to keepa 
servant even if you are a contemptible man, than to keep 
your self-respect tho poor. That would not be true. The 
proverb is rather directed against those who are all the 
time trying to rise into a social sphere which does not be- 
long tothem. It is better to be in humble comfort, keep 
ing your own servant, not crushed with poverty and anx- 
jety, than to try to be an attaché of courts, dependent on 
the favor of high veople. It is better now to stay at home 
and be comfortable on the farm than to run after political 
spoils at Washington. 

Remember that proverb about the righteous man who 
regardeth the life of his beast. Don’t be cruel to animals. 
Don’t tease cats or dogs. Don’t stone birds or steal their 
nests. Don’t give pain to a worm or a fly. One who is 
cruel to dumb creatures has a cruel heart to men or chil- 


dren when he can bully. 

There is scarce any more important lesson for human 
comfort than that which emphasizes diligence as against 
idleness. ‘‘He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread.”” That means, stick to your work. Be faithful in 
it. Don’t fret about the hours ; the more hours the better. 
Earn allyou can. Don’t be afraid of work. It is only such 
people who get comfort and wealth. The ‘ vain people,” 
or ‘vain things,’’ waste time and money. Don’t go to 
very many parties or excursions which take you from 
work. 

We are here told that a man is judged by the ‘‘fruits of 
his mouth.”’ A wise man is known by the way he talks. 
He does not talk too much. He does not speak without 
thinking twice first. He considers both sides of a case. 
Then he speaks kind words, helpful words, not boisterous, 
bitter, cruel words. His mouth gets him friends. <A fool’s 
mouth makes enemies. Does your mouth make friends or 
enemies ? 

The last lesson is on the conceit of fools. They think 
they know it all; they resent counsel. Maybe somebody 
else besides you knows something. 








Charities. 


THE twentieth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections will be held at Chicago June 8th-llth. There 
will be six sessions. Reports will be presented from the 
different States and from different committees on immi- 
gration, treatment of the insane and feeble-minded, on 
public and private in-door and out-door relief, on reforma- 
tories, prisons, child-saving work and _ arganizations. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New 
York; Dr. C. E. Riggs, of Minnesota; Dr. W. E. Fernald, 
of Massachusetts; the Rev. C. G. Truesdell, of Illinois; 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; the Hon. C. D. Randall, of 
Michigan; and Charles D. Kellogg, of New York. There 
will be a Conference sermon by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 





...-Mrs. Eliza Ward, of Roslyn, L. I., widow of Lieuten- 
ant Ward, U.S. N., who recently died in Pasadena, Cal., 
has made in her will the following bequests: To the Dio- 
cese of Long Island, $20,000; New York Protestant City 
Mission, $15,000; New York Church Organization Society, 
$5,000; New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, $5,000; Mineola Temporary Home for Children, 
$2,500; New York Home for Consumptives, $2,500; trustees 
of the estate belonging to the Protestant Diocese of Long 
Island, $2,500, to be held in trust toward the salary ofa 
rector missionary for Trinity Church in Roslyn, and in 
trust for the benefit of St. George’s Chapel, Fort George, 
Fla., $10,000, 


..--A Helping Hand Visitors’ Club has been established 
at 15 Kast Fourteenth Street for the purpose of bringing 
together persons in the country who would receive into 
their homes for a little time respectable, well-recomimend- 
ed young women from the city, such as clerks, seam- 
stresses and others whose means are too timited to allow 
their payiag for board, but who would willingly give a 
portion of their time each day to help in sewing or domes 
tic duties. 


..--The Lenox Avenue Union Church of the Disciples in 
New York City, has received a legacy of $10,000 from a 
lady who was one of the parishioners and principal organ- 
izers of the church, and it is expected that an additional 
sum in the neighborhood of $40,000 will come to the church 
when her estate is finally settled. 


....The New West Education Commission (Congrega- 
tional) has received from the Hon. Nathaniel Gordon of 
Exeter, N. H., $10,000 for the permanent endowment of 
Ogden Academy, Utah, which will hereafter take the name 
of the Gordon Academy. 


.... The Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville has 
received from Mrs. Minnie Norton Caldwell, of the Broad- 
way Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., real estate worth not 
less than $75,000, and estimated by some as worth at least 
$100,000, 











...-Dr. A. J. White, of New York, an alumnus of Yale, 


of the class of ’46, has presented a new dormitory building 
to the university. It will cost about $140,000, 
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..- The St. Andrew’s Society of the State 
of New York has leased a commodious office 
in the United Charities Building, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, in order 
to facilitate its work. There isalso a branch 
of this Society at No, 287 East Broadway, 
where the young men who form so large a 
proportion of the Society’s app'icants can 
be cared for, bave clean beds, cheap and 
wholesome meals, reading matter and 
writing materials, and where they can be 
kept apart from the corrupting influences 
connected with other lodging houses until 
employment for them can be secured. The 
number of applicants for relief in the last 
year has been 2,161, of which number 1,234 
were male and 827 female. Most of the 
cases were disposed of satisfactorily to the 
applicants, only a small percentage proving 
unworthy. 


Scicnce. 


THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


THE eclipse of April 16th was, on the whole, 
very successfully observed. At Argentina 
indeed, in the interior of South America, 
the weather proved unfavorable, as had 
been expected ; and perhaps the same may 
be inferred as to the outcome at the stations 
on the east coast of Brazil, from the fact 
that as yet nothing has been heard from 
them. But in Chile and on the African 
coast the weather was clear, and the ob- 
servers met with a very gratifying success. 

The Harvard College party, under Prof. 
W. H. Pickering and Mr. Bailey at Mina 
Aris, some forty miles inland from the 
coast, report that the weather was all that 
could be desired, and that a large number 
of photographs of various kinds were ob- 
tained ; besides getting pictures of the co- 
rona itself, they succeeded in obtaining for 
the first time good photographs of the spec- 
trum of the so-called ‘reversing layer,’ 
showing some twenty bright lines; also 
photographs with a double-image-prism ap- 
paratus, which will throw great light upon 
the questions relating to the polarization 
of the corona. Important visual observa- 
tions were also made with spectroscopes and 
photometers. Professor Albrecht, of Santi- 
ago, observed the eclipse telescopically 
from a point near the Harvard station, but 
nearly a thousand feet higher, and obtained 
some interesting results in reference to the 
**shadow-bands”’ which accompany the be- 
ginning and ending of totality. Professor 
Schaeberle, of the Lick Observatory, had 
his station at Mina Brouces, a little further 
inland and higher than the Harvard sta- 
tion. He devoted himself entirely to pho- 
tographing the corona itself in order to se- 
cure data for testing his peculiar theory of 
its nature and origin. He secured near- 
ly fifty mneyatives, six of them ten 
inches by twenty—a size hitherto quite 
unparalleled, and likely to prove ex- 
tremely valuable in giving information 
as to the details of structure. He considers 
that they constitute a strong confirmation 
of his ‘‘ mechanical theory of the corona”’; 
butit remains to be seen whether they are 
not quite as much in accordance with Bige- 
low’s magnetic theory. Both Pickering and 
Schaeberle report good pictures of some 
large prominences which were visible at the 
time of the eclipse. It is often stated that 
such pictures are of no use, because we can 
now photograph the prominences with the 
spectroscope at any time. But the spectro- 
scopic photographs give only the picture 
which isdue to the one sprcial ray which 
happens to be used for the purpose (usually 
now the K line of Calcium), and it is very 
far from certain that this corresponds to the 
picture which would be obtained from the 
combination of all the kinds of light that 
coexist in the prominence at the time the 
picture is made; in fact it is almost certain 
that it does not, if we may judge by the dif- 
ferent appearance of the same prominence, 
as seen in the Cand F lines of hydrogen. 
The comparison uf the spectroscopic image 
with the eclipse-photograph will probably 
show considerable and instructive differ- 
ences, 

From the African stations we have only 
one short telegram from the English party 
on the Salum River, to the effect that the 
weather was fine, and that all the proposed 
observations were successful. We have 
nothing from the two French parties near 
them ; but it is practically certain that they 
also had good weather. Of course it will be 
necessary to wait some time for the fuil 
publication, reduction and comparison of 
the observations before we can draw any 
very important inferences; it seems to be 
certain, however, that the comparison of 
the Chilean photographs with the African 
will settle the question of rapid changes in 
the eorona. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROADUS, Rev. A., Jk., Bowling Green, Ky., 
resigns. 

COE, W.B., Bancroft, accepts call tu Harris- 
burg, Ia. 

DARBY, J. E., Waynesburg, accepts call to 
Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 

JONES, Carrer H., Cincinnati, O., accepts call 
to McFarran Memorial ch., Louisville, Ky. 

ROBB, A. E., Sullivan, Ill., accepts call to Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

RYAN, W.H., Scotdale, accepts call to Kees- 
port, Penn. 

SMITH, MILo Preserven, ord. April 10th, Oak- 
field, Mich. 

WARREN, George F., rec. April 12th, Ocean 
Hill Baptist ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAINES-GRIFFITHS, D., Chicago, IIl., accepts 
call to Smith Center, Kan. 

BARBER, LEMAN N., Crockett, accepts call to 
Hesperia, Victor, Halleck and other towns 
onthe Mohave, Cal. 

BARRETT, Jonn, inst. Corry, Penn., April 11th. 

BERGMAN, J.C., called to Perry Center, N. Y. 

BLACKMER, Rev. Mr., Ware, Mass., called to 
Lunenburg, Vt. 

BOLLER, BENJAMIN F., 
Davenport, la. 

BRINK, Lez A., 
Bowdle, 8. D. 

CHASE, CHARLES E., Sonoma, called to be- 
come permanent pastor at Sonoma, Cal. 

ones. T. C., ord. Aberdeen, Wash., April 


inst. Edwards ch., 


Mitchell, la., accepts call to 


rea, CALVIN M., inst. Center ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., April 19t th. 

FOSTER, FRANK, ord. Paddy's Run, O., April 
18th. “d 

GREGORY, HERBERT, called to Emery, 8, D. 

HARRIS, D. Fisk, Marietta, accepts call to 
Columbus, O 

HARPER, Jor, Chicago, Lll., called to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

HOOVER, Francis T., Gasport, accepts call 
to Rushville and Reed’s Corners’ N. Y. 

HORINE, STEPHEN D., Chicago Sem., accepts 
call to Ogden, la. 

HYDE, F. B., Almena, Kan., resigns. 

JACOBSON, CARL M., accepts call to Norwe- 
gian ch., Tacoma, Wash. 

JENKINS, FRANK E.,, inst. Second ch., Palmer, 
Mass., ‘April 19th. 

JOHNSON, Frank E., inst. 
Mass. 

JONES, Davip, Lawrence St. Welsh ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O., withdraws his resignation. 

LOOMIS, Ext R., Walla Walla, accepts call to 
south Bend, Wash. 

McNEILLE, Rosert G. §&., 
called to Kighth Pres. 
Penn. 

McQUEEN, PETER, 
Somerville, Mass. 

OAKES, Freperick W., Leadville, 
call to Denver, Col. 

PARKER, CnaRves O., Canterbury, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Hill, N.’ H. 

PASKE, bt nage 5 on Omaha, Neb., called to 

Rapid Cit 

RATTRAY, ae “< accepts call to Roy, Hill- 
hurst and Y aan Wash. 

SCOLES, RICHARD, Chester, Mass., resigns. 

SNYDER, H. a Chicago Sem,, accepts call to 
Madrid, Neb. 

SPRAGUE, Evmer E.. Chicago Sem., accepts 
call to Kimball and ‘Ogalalla, Neb 

STAVER, DANIEL, Forest Grove, accepts call to 
Astoria, Ore. 

STEVENSON, Witui1AM D. J. 
call to Spring Green, Wis. 

TANGEMANN, Gorr.os D., Chicago Sem., ac- 
cepts callto Grant, Neb. 

TELLER, DANIEL W., Oswego, called to Pres. 
ch., Fredonia, N. Y. 

— ALBERT H., Shirley, called to Bethany 

. Worcester, Masse. 

WADSWORTH. GEORGE, Lakeland, Mich,, ac- 
cepts call to Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 

WALTON, RicHarp C., Sistas, accepts call 
to Henry, 8. D. 

WANNAMAKER, Henry S., Lincoln, Neb., ac- 
cepts call of the Cong. 8. S.and Pub, Society, 
to labor as general missionary in Central 
and Northern Illinois, with residence at 
Peoria. 

WHEELER, Epwarp F., North Wilberforce, 
O., accepts call to St. Loui is, Mo. 

WHEELER, SHELDON H., Waterbury, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to the Y. M.C. A. general secre- 
taryship, Redlands, Cal. 

WILDE, JANzEs, White City, Kan., accepts call 
to Louisville, Ky. 

WOOD, 
Kan. 


recently, Ware, 


Bridgeport, Conn., 
ch., Philadelphia, 
Day St. 


inst., ch., West 


accepts 


, Ithaca, accepts 


SAMUEL, Brookville, called to Salina, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRISTOW, T. J., Providence, Penn., resigns. 


COCHRAN, SAMUEL, St. Paul, Minn., accepts 
call to Wellsburg, Penn. 


DAVIS, Joun P., Keene, called to Clark, O. 

EDWARDS, CHaR.es E., Allegheny, accepts 
call to Sharpsburg, Penn. 

GRAY, JonN, Windsor, Ontario, accepts call to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

LOVE, Henry, called to Taylorville, Ill. 

LOWE, T. O., Avondale, O., called to Dutch Re- 
formed ch, New Brighton, MN. Us 

McCLURE, Jamgs T.. 
Port Deposit, Mich 

MALLERY, E. PAYSON, West Farms, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MITCHELL, Arruaor, died April 24th, Saratoga, 
N. Y., aged 58. 

MURRAY, C. P., Fairmont, W. Va., resigns. 

OLLERENSHAW, SAMUEL, inst. May 4th, Paw 

Paw, I 

PATTERSON, J. M., Tacoma, Wash., accepts 
call to Omaha, Neb. 

SHIELDS, W, 8,, West Point, Ia., resigns. 

THOMAS, W. P., Pittsburg, accepts call to 
Johnstown, Penn. 

TOURTELLOT, G. M., McCormick Theo, Sem., 
accepts call ‘to Dows, Ia 

WAKREN, E. L., Clifton, O., resigns. 

WILLIAMSON, 3. E., Grand Ridge, called to 
Homer, IIl. 


Knox, O., accepts call to 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE ART OF VERSIFICATION.* 


UNDER the title of Orthometry, a some- 
what unfamiliar word, which denotes the 
correct method of constructing verse, Mr. 
R. F. Brewer gives the public a volume 
introduced to American readers by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The subject is very at- 
tractive if the title is not. The book de- 
fines different kinds of poetry—lyric, epic, 
dramatic, descriptive, didactic, the sonnet 
and the epigram; including under lyric 
the ode, the ballad,the hymn and song and 
the elegy ; and a sort of appendix gives 
examples of poetic trifles of vers de 8o- 
ciété—namely, the ballad, rondel, rondeau, 
roundel, sestina, triolet and villanelle. 
The limits of the book do not allow any 
full treatment of all these nor any long 
quotations. The illustrations given, how- 
ever, are an evidence that the writer is 
unacquainted with any American poetry 
except Longfellow’s and Poe’s. In his list 
of satirists he includes Robert Buchanan, 
but knows nothing of Lowell ; andamong 
pastoral poems it does not occur to him to 
mention Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound.” The 
book contains a great amount of valuable 
matter. Its fault is a certain woodiness, 
a lack of original critical power, which is 
sometimes surprising. Thus in the de- 
scription of elementary sounds the dis- 
tinction of surd and sonant is not recog- 
nized ; and v and th, if we correctly un- 
derstand the misprint on page 18, are in- 
cluded among sibilants. Weare told on 
page 21 that ‘‘ no word however long has 
more than one accent,” and this blunder 
affects the judgment and criticism in 
many cases where the author regards 
syllables as unaccented, which really have 
a secondary accent. Thus, tho he defends 
it, he regards the last syllable in the line, 

** Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond,” 

as feeble. Poetical critics a century or 
two ago made considerable of the value of 
classical quantity in English verse, and 
the present writer still puts too much 
weight upon it. Thus he says that the 
first syllable of holy is long and accented, 
and the first syllable of consent is long 
and unaccented ; while in refer the second 
syllable is short and accented, and in habit 
the second syllable is short and unaccent- 
ed. As another illustration of this dis- 
tinction, he says the first syllable of silly is 
short, while the first syllable of empty is 
long. This distinction has no importance 
in English poetry. A full proportion of 
space is taken up with a description of 
the measures of verse, and this work is 
done with a good deal of care and skill, 
and the large licenses are considered 
which English poetry allows, Combina- 
tions of verses are then treated—continu- 
ous verse and stanzaic verse with varying 
numbers of lines ina stanza. There isa 
full classification of various sorts of li- 
censes allowed, grammaticai, orthograph- 
ical or metrical. Altogether too much 
is made of cases of hiatus in verse, and 
elisions are assumed where none is re- 
quired, as in such a line as, 

“ We’ allowed thee beauty and we did submit.” 
Another illustration is : 

“So he with difficulty’ and labor hard,” 


in which line the extra syllable is ad- 
mitted under Milton’s practice because of 
thecezsura. There is certainly no elision 
here, and Milton would have used the 
extra syllable even if there had been no 
hiatus. Our author’s treatment of the 
trochee taking the place of the iambus in 
blank verse is insufficient in that it does 
not give proper consideration to the fact 
that such a trochee, always recognized as 
legitimate in the first foot of the line, may 
also occur after a masculine czesura, and 
this explains the instances given of a 
trochee in a second, third and fourth foot : 
“ Anon, 6ut of the earth a fabric huge,” 





*ORTHOMETRY. A TREATISE ON THE ART OF 
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“For one restraint, lérds of the world besides”; 
“ Abject and lost lay these, cévering the flood,” 
and there may be even two trochees, one 
at the beginning of a line and one begin- 
ning its last half, as in the line, 

“Sméte on him sore besides, v4ulted with fire.” 

The following verse, he says, is dactylic, 

altho he admits it can be scanned as 

iambic: 
**Oh! what a pain is love! 

How shall I bear it? 

She will unconstant prove, 
I greatly fear it. 

Please her the best I may, 

She looks another way ; 

Alack and well-a-day, 
Phillida flouts me!” 

and he proves that it is dactylic - the 

next lines, which he says cannot be made 

iambic without violence : 
‘Thou sha!t eat curds and cream 
All the year | lasting; 
And drink the crystal stream, 
Pleasant in | tasting.” 
But this is plain iambic verse also, with 
the sole and usual liberty of making the 
first foot a trochee, and it should be thus 
scanned : 
“Th6éu shalt | eat curds | and créam 
All the | year last | ing; 
And drink | the cry’s | tal stréam, 
Pledsant | in tdst | ing.” 
In speaking of ceesuras our author prop- 
erly criticises in Pope a succession of lines 
in which the czesura occurs in the same 
place in the line, and he contrasts Milton’s 
skill in this respect. But many illustra- 
tions can be found in Milton where three, 
four, and occasionally even six or seven 
successive lines have the same czsura. 
For example : 
* Nigh on the plain, | in many cells prepared, 
That underneath | had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, | a second multitude 
With wondrous art | founded the massy ore, 
Severing each kind, | and scummed the bul- 
lion dross. 

A third as soon|had formed within the 
ground 

A various mold, | and from the boiling cells” 


Under the head of rhymes we would have 
desired a much better definition of the 
word. The objection to such rhymes as 
den, ten, and gum, come, is hypercritical. 
The words king, sing, Mr. Brewer does 
not regard as euphonious or dignified in 
sound ; but we are satisfied to put against 
his judgment that of Pope, who chose it 
for the first rhyme of his *‘ Essay on Man” 
and his translation of the Iliad. Under 
this head we notice on page 160 a quota- 
tion from Mortimer Collins, which has no 
bearing upon the subject. Among his in- 
stances of whimsical combinations in the 
way of rhyming he would certainly have 
taken some from Lowell’s ‘Fable for 
Critics” if he had ever read that poem. 
A chapter is devoted to alliteration ; and 
here we approach a subject which shows 
the author's lack of philosophical insight 
as much as anything in the book. He 
does not seem to understand at all to 
what extent alliteration helps or hinders 
when put on an unaccented syllable. 
His first illustration of alliteration is the 
following : 
‘Deep on his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat and public care.” 


In these lines there is no alliteration what- 
ever, as the recurrence of the d at the be- 
ginning of the second line has no stress or 
value. The last of his examples of vowel 
alliterations, by which he means a succes- 
sion of words beginning with a vowel, 
contains no such alliteration whatever, 
and seems to have dropped in by mistake. 
There are a number of admirable exam- 
ples given of alliteration from various 
writers, tho not well classified ; but what 
excites the utmost astonishment is that 
the corresponding art of vowel assonance, 
or the recurrence within succeeding ac- 
cented syllables of the same vowel sound 
often artfully interlinked with allitera- 
tion, the author does not seem ever to 
have heard of and makes no mention of 
it, altho in such lines as 

* Like a glow worm golden in a dell of dew,” 

it is quite as noticeable as the alliteration. 
A chapter is given to Blank Verse, with 
special tho brief treatment of Milton’s 
and Shakespeare’s use of this measure. 
The treatment of the Sonnet in another 
chapter is historical rather than critical, 
and is illustrated by a dozen specimens. 
Under the head of Imitative Harmony we 
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have a curious typographical error of a 
sort not infrequent in the book. We are 


told: 

“ Unwieldy bulk and shape is depicted by 
Milton in these words : 

***O’er all the dreary coasts 
So stretched out, huge in length, the arch-fiend 
.. foul, in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous aud vast.’ ” 
Now these lines are taken from three dif- 
ferent passages in “Paradise Lost” and have 
noconnection. The volume concludes with 
seventy-five pages of a very good rhym- 
ing dictionary, which will of itself be 
enough to commend the volume. Among 
the words mentioned as havivg no rhyme, 
or only one,are avenge and revenge, starve 
and carve, scarf, scalp and alp, false, 
doth and azimuth, and gulf. The word 
silver is not mentioned, the only rhyme 
for which is 
** Little Dicky Dilver, 
Had a bow of silver.” 

One is surprised to find, however, that the 
very first rhyme which is given is a final 
ain such words as asthma and comma, in 
which there is no rhyme at all; and we 
also notice in a hasty glance that he pro- 
nounces soot as sut, 
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The Distinctive Doctrines and Usages of 
the General Bodtes of the Evangelical Lu- 
therun Chureh tn the United States. (Lu- 
theran Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 7% cepts.) This 1s a valuable man- 
ual for the use of Lutherans and all who 
wish to obtain exact information as to the 
usages and doctrinal belief which obtain in 
the different bodies bearing the Lutheran 
name in thiscountry. The papers combined 
in the book relate each to one of the six 
general bodies which compose the Lutheran 
family. They are as follows: ‘‘ The Joint 
Synod of Ohio,’’ by Prof. M. Loy; ‘ The 
General Synod,”? by Prof. M. Valentine; 
“The German Iowa Synod,” by Prof. S. 
Fritschel ; ‘‘ The General Council,” by Prof. 
H. E. Jacobs ; “* The Synodical Conference,” 
by Prof. F. Pieper ; “* The United Synod in 
the South,” by the Rev. KE. T. Horn. The 
United Norwegian Church, not included in 
the above list, is as really a general body as 
the Ohio or Iowa Synod, and has more mem- 
bers than either of them. It is a question 
whether one or two other branches, gener- 
ally classified as independent synods, ought 
not to have place in a book designed to rep- 
resent all Lutheran general bodies. The 
differences which separate the various 
branches of Lutheranism are understood by 
but few persons outside that communion. 
Itis a special merit of this book that it pre- 
sents them clearly. Each writer seems to 
have taken pains, not only to bring out 
what is distinctive in his branch, but to 
state it in plain terms. One does not have 
to read far nor long to see that) confession- 
alism is the great characteristic of Luther- 
anism. At atime when the creeds of most 
other denominations have come to be re- 
garded as more or less antiquated, and 
therefore to be held less rigidly or else re- 
vised, Lutherans manifest an increasing 
love and enthusiasm for their venerated 
symbols, particularly the Augsburg Con- 
fession. It is true that the differences 
among them are due to the degree of strict- 
ness with which they accept these symbols 
and enforce particular interpretations of 
them ; but no one of the general bodies re- 
gards the Confession as an antiquated, in- 
adequate or incorrect expression of biblical 
doctrine. Beginning with the General 
Synod, which does not require subscription 
to the Formula of Concord (sometimes 
spelled discord) and which is, perhaps, most 
American in spirit, friendly in attitude 
toward orthodox Protestantism, and repre- 

sentative of the evangelistic fervor of Spener 
- and Arndt,the general bodies may be ranged 
in succession, according to their type of 
confessionalism. The General Synod accepts 
the Confession and all that the Confession 
teaches; as to the particularities of the 
other symbols it allows full liberty. Next 
to it comes the United Synod South, whose 
basis, while making the Augsburg Confes- 
sion the pre-eminent symbol, requires 
the acceptance of all the other documents, 
48a consistentand harmonious development 
thereof. The third place in the order of 
Confessional strictness seems to be occupied 
by the General Council, which not only 
accepts the Confession ‘‘ in every statement 
of doctrine in their own true, native, orig- 
inal and only sense,”’ but all the other sym- 
bols, as of * necessity pure and scriptural.” 
On what are called the “ Four Points,” viz., 
chiliasm, altar fellowship, pulpit exchange 
aad secret societies, the General Council 
has not taken the most advanced position, 
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It dees not exclude all of different name 
and creed from pulpit or altar fellowship, 
as do the German Synod of Iowa, the Synod 
of Ohio, and the Synodical Conference. 
With the two last none of the ‘Four 
Points” are open questions. They are the 
most rigid in their requirements of all 
Lutheran bodies. They differ chiefly on the 
question of predestination. The Ohio body 
rejects the view of the Missourians as Cal- 
vinistic. The Synodical Conference recog- 
nizes no “open questions” except such as 
are not decided by Scripture. None of the 
declarations of any of the symbols are 
‘open questions,” nor of Synod. The syn- 
odical deduction that the Pope is the great 
Antichrist is as binding as a confessional 
statement. A qualified acceptance of the 
symbols makes a ‘qualified Lutheran,” 
according to Professor Pieper. There must, 
it would seem, come a reaction from such an 
extreme type of confessionalism. The de- 
velopment certainly cannot go much 
further. The movement, which is hardly 
more than a quarter of a century old, has 
affected every branch of Lutheranism, even 
the General Synod. When the reaction 
comes, and the toning-down process be- 
gins, the various branches will doubtless be 
brought nearer together on _ liberal 
ground. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An Expo- 

sition of the Origin and Reasonableness of 
the Belief of the Christian Church. By the 
authors of ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.00) Itis not our custom to give 
extended notices to books which are repub- 
lications of articles that have been pub- 
lished previously in magazines or reviews. 
The importance and richness of the present 
volume entitles it to exceptional treatment, 
tho it-is composed of a series of papers con- 
tributed to the Andover Review by its edi- 
tors, Egbert C. Smyth, William Jewett 
Tucker, J. W.Churchill, George Harris and 
Edward Y. Hincks, professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary. No one who has 
thought deeply on the great themes of Chris- 
tian truth, and no one who wishes to think 
deeply and adequately on those themes, can 
afford to overlook this book. The subject 
matter of the themes handled in it is im- 
bedded in the structure of the human mind 
and the experience of human life. They are 
called Christian only because they give the 
Christian reply to questions which men al- 
ways have raised since man became a ra- 
tional creature, and which they always will 
discuss as long as he remainssuch. The 
starting point of the eight chapters which 
compose this volume is the basis for the 
Christian belief in the Trinity, which is 
given with great simplicity, first as we find 
it in the Scripture, and then as it is found 
in the tradition of the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic Church. Probably there is no 
better chapter in the eight than the closing 
one on ‘ The Satisfaction of Humanity in 
Jesus Christ.’? The comparison of this 
book as to method, as to the kind of reason- 
ing employed, and as to the critical value 
of the facts put in evidence, indicates at a 
glance the great progress made in theology 
as a science and the thorough process of re- 
construction that has silently gone forward 
to readjust it to the thinking of the modern 
world. The gain in the way of positive effect- 
iveness is something wonderful. The indi- 
rect gain in the way of unloading the believer 
of incredible and contradictory assumptions 
and definitions and the placing of the doc- 
trines of faith ona basis which does not 
go beyond what is written, but which has 
in itall the notes and elements of essential 
power, is perhaps a yet greater gain. We 
give one example to show how these 
authors deal with such a question as how 
the believer attaius peace with God through 
atoning grace. 
“It is not toour present purpose to say how 
this result is brought about. If it were, it might 
not be possible. No theory is as wide as the 
fact. No philosophy of the Atonement can alto- 
gether explain the process by which the sacri- 
fice of Christ finds its sure result in purity and 
peace at the heart of a penitent and believing 
sinner. All that we cando is to watch the phe- 
nomena which attend the method of Jesus. 
We know that his approach to sin is through 
his own sinlessness. We can see that his purity 
wins its way when anything short of that would 
falter and fail. We know something of the 
power of his passion for sinners—how irresistible 
at times it is, working against the love of sin by 
the ‘expulsive power of a new affection.” And 
we know that the method of Jesus is always 
sacrificial, in its deepest sense vicariously sacri- 
ficial, life for life, the cross the standard and 
the measure of the satisfaction which he imparts 
toasinner. So much of the process we can see 
—and then the result.” 


The Chosen Valley. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Boston and New York. $1.25.) Chosen Val- 
ley isin many respects the best and most 





interesting of Mrs, Foote’s stories. It has 
a wonderful freshness of scenery and cir_ 
cumstance and weaves the romantic web 

of new and thoroughly delightful material. 

The illusion of the fiction is so well sus- 
tained as to make it difficult to escape from 
the conviction that the story has back of it 
some strong thread of reality, and is not 
altogether made of the substance of a ro- 
mantic dream. What the author may have 
hiton in her Western experiences as the wife 
of a mining engineer we can only conjec- 
ture. But our Spanish territories are full 
of romantic possibilities amid which she 
may well enough have found the originals 
of “Dunsmuir,” *‘ Dolly” his daughter, 
and ‘‘ Margaret,” an old Scotch family 
servant of the blood royal variety. As to 
“Price Norrisson,’? the country is full of 
such from ocean to ocean. The landscape 
could not be done better. To one who 
knows it the atmosphere comes around him, 
and what he knew once in delighted reality 
rises up before him io the fine, picturesque 
representation of Mrs. Foote, who seems to 
be able to transfer the power she has long 
been known to possess with her artist- 
brush to her artist-pen, The actors in the 
scene do not make a large company, tho 
they are used to such good purpose as to 
keep the human dramatic interest fore- 
most and uppermost, Without retelling 
the story we may say briefly that The 
Chosen Valley is the story of a Scotch 
engineer of ability and genius who having 
achieved distinction in India brought his 
all to this country and went into an irriga- 
tion scheme with ‘Price Norrisson,’”’ an 
American ‘‘promoter’’ of enterprises of 
this nature who looked after the money- 
making side of the work as keenly as 
“Dunsmuir” did after the solidity and 
honesty of the work. One is the practical, 
enterprising driver; the other, without 
being visionary, is the idealist whose 
good work may not always bring him 
good dividends. The dramatic interest 
of the story lies in the development 
of this contrast and collision of two such 
men as “ Norrisson,”’ who was always on the 
flood tide, and of “ Dunsmuir,” the martyr 
to his own lofty ideals. His reward comes, 
but comes late, in time to vindicate his 
methods but hardly in time to make him 
an inspiring example for imitation in this 
age of eager fortune hunters. ‘ Dolly,’ his 
daughter, is a matchless flower, of a variety 
not before altogether unknown as having 
grown and bloomed in the desert, but 
possessing certain attractions which are 
altogether her own, and which as developed 
in her rude desert home on the one hand 
and in connection with her father on the 
other, are very fine indeed. The relation 
between the two is imagined with power 
and delicacy. When “ Philip Norrisson,” 
the son appears and thrives in his suit with 
the daughter, ‘“‘Dunsmuir,’’ unable to 
drive him off but breaking his heart in the 
thought of a second or even an equal place 
in her affection, lets us see what kind of a 
man he is as he draws her to his breast and 
says: 

“Dolly, if ever any one should come, asking 
questions of you—be slow, be slow to answer 
him! Remember, a woman's no may be changed 
to yes, but her yes should be yes forever. They 
say he gives twice who gives quickly; it is not so 
with all giving. A man does not prize a 
woman’s readiness. . . . Tell him no, who- 
ever he may be; tell him no, and no, for as long 
as you can say it.” 


The old Scotch servant ‘‘ Margaret” and 
her husband “ Job” are no less well done, 
and to those who know and love the gems 
of simple life and character scarcely less in- 
teresting. 


The Macmillans have on their counters 
an English edition in two volumes of Kve- 
lina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s 
Entrance into the World. By Frances 
Burney (Madam D’Arblay). (J. M. Dent & 
Co., London. 2 vols., $2.00). This is the 
novel which at one bound made Fanny 
Burney the petted favorite of English so- 
ciety, and on which, with ‘ Cecilia” and 
**Camilla,’”’ which followed, her fame rests. 
Her ‘‘ Letters and Diaries,” written after 
she retired from court, and not published 
until after ber death, are invaluable reve- 
lations of court life and of the literary cir- 
cles which revolved around Dr. Johnson. 
The novels won a quick their success. ‘' Ca- 
milla” hada sale which is said to have 
brought its author £3,000, a great sum for 
the times. This was due to a certain artistic 
realism which never ceased tu be pure and 
feminine, and which was both wholly new 
and wholly the author’s own. Without being 
the equal of Jane Austen, and perhaps in- 
ferior to Maria Edgeworth, she was the fore- 
runner of both, and her novels have some- 
thing of the same charm. The present edition 
is well made, and both handsome and handy 








in form. The Letters of Charles Dick- 


ens. Edited by his Sister-in-law and his 

Eldest Daughter. 1833 to 1870. (Macmillan 

& Co., London and New York. $1.50) This 

differs from the previous edition of 1882 

only in being in one volume instead of two, 

and in being published on thinner (tho 

good) paper, and ina more compact form, 

for the sake of reducing the price. 

Historic Hymnists. A Portrait Gal- 

lery of Great Hymn Writers. By the Rev. 

Charles S. Nutter, author of “Hymn 

Studies.” (Bos‘on. Published by the au- 
thor. $1.75). This is a popular collection 
of portraits, biographic notes and select ex. 
amples. The notes are brief and compendi- 
ous. A few exemplary hymns are given to 
illustrate each author. Macmillan & 
Co, publish in one volume a new edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Edited with an 
Introduction by Mowbray Morris. (The 
Globe Edition. New York. $1.25.)——The 
Recreations of a Country Parson. First 
Series. New Edition. (London and New 
York. Longmans, Green & Co.) This isa 
cheap paper edition of a work bearing the 
impress of a fine, strong and keen nature. Its 
author, the very Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, whose 
typically aquiline profile is on the c-ver of 
the book, has written a great deal that is 
noteworthy for its freshness, its genial 
philosophy and its bright sketches of im- 
pressions formed by a singularly wide- 
awake and nimble intellect. The humor of 
the Recreations is genuine, occasionally 
a trifle caustic, and the turn of a stylus 
could not be swifter than its leap from sub- 
ject to subject. 








Under the head of good books, for which 
we have only room for brief mention this 
week, we name The Earl of Aberdeen. 
By The Hon. 8S. Arthur Gordon, G. C. M. G. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50) This 
brief life of Lord Aberdeen is presented to 
complete the series of ‘‘ Lives of the Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria.” It is to be 
followed by a larger and fuller pablication 
of Lord Aberdeen’s correspondence by the 
same author—a duty which was intrusted 
to him by his father’s will. The present 
volume, however, has a distinct value, first 
as coming from Aberdeen’s son, and next 
on account of its brevity. John Amos 
Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians; His 
Life and Educational Works. By 8. 8. 
Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse. $1 This compact volume, 
which comes from the very competent pen 
of the Professor of the Institutes and His- 
tory of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh, contains the most complete ac- 
count we have seen of Comenius and his 
works, with intelligent remarks on their 
present significance for systematic and 
scientific education. The volume contains 
five authentic portraits, and is designed par. 
ticularly for the use of reading circles, 
A very good collection of its kind for school 
and home use is The Famous Allegories. By 
James Baldwin, Ph.D., author of ‘Six 
Centuries of English Poetry,” etc. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.00.) It is the 
second number in a series of ‘ Select Eng- 
lish Classics.”? The selections are well made, 
and evidently by one who possesses critical 
tasteas well as schoolroom tact and experi- 
ence.———Forest Planting. By H. Nicholas 
Jarchow, LL.D. (Orange Judd Company, 
New York. $1.50.) We open every good 
book on forestry with a devout aspiration 
that it may bring nearer the day when the 
American people will appreciate their for- 
ests and know how to protect them and pre- 
serve them as public property. Dr. Jar- 
chow understands the subject, and, what is 
of no less importance in a maker of books, 
knows how to present it in an effective and 
attractive manner. His book is crammed 
with statistics, with scientific fact and prin- 
ciples, and garnished with some fair illus- 
trations. 
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Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890. In- 
eluting Some not Hitherto Published, of 
Lincoln and the War. By L. E, Chitten- 
den. (Richmond, Croscup & Co., New 
York. $2.00) Thisis a story-telling book, 
not systematic and not intended to be, 
miscellaneous, but the miscellanies are 
done in a very telling and sometimes dra- 
matic way, and relate to pretty much all 
subjects that people in general, and partic- 
ularly young people, like to read of. There 
are stories from the mining camps, stories 
from the woods, stories of Judge Lynch, ana 
of the Vermont bar at a most picturesque 
period of its history. There is a good deal 
of war iocident and recollection, and still 
more of the great martyr President, to 
whom seven of the thirty-eight chapters 
are devoted. Stories lose nothing in Mr. 
Chittenden’s hands,but always hit the mark 
and make the point. For pathetic point 
nothing in the book is more effective than 
the story of The Adirondack Indian guide, 





Mitchell Sabatis, with whom the writer 
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of this note has often camped and fished, 
and whom he saw just before his death, 
on the Little Forked. He was more 
wrinkled with age than Mr. Chittenden re- 
members him to have been, nor does Mr. 
Chittenden allude to his long connection 
with the late Dr. John Todd, a mighty Nim- 
rod in his day, and his little mission on 
Long Lake. 


A Study in Temptations, by John Oliver 
Hobbes, in the “‘ Unknown” Library (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co., New York, 50 cents), 
without being profound or great, is bright, 
ingenious and original. Thefour or five 
leading persons who take a part in the 
story come into life in more or less trying 
and tangled relations which constitute 
their ‘“‘temptation.”” By the help of a 
rather exceptional good fortune (not at all 
improbable, however, for romantic fiction), 
and without any moralizing, the skein un- 
tangles itself in a very satisfactory and 
rather amusing manner. The story con- 
tains neither any dangerous ethics nor any 
serious studies of ethical relations, one or 
both of which seemed to be promised by the 
title. The wickedness in it is not as alarm- 
ing as the title would lead one to suspect, 
As far as it is not sentimentality it is the 
very natural revolt of a young and free 
spirit against the yoke of conventional 
life. It isin much greater danger of tum- 
bling into the ridiculous than of rising into 
the dangerous, and never touches any much 
deeper turpitude than that of the young 
bride who, tired to death with ceremony 
and routine propriety, begged her young 
husband to go with her into the shrubbery, 
where they might whisper to each other in 
strict confidence one or two mild profani- 
ties. The author’s “temptation” is his 
genius for inventing such situations and 
describing them in smart, spicy and witty 
terms. . 


We add to the list of volumes published 
in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible’? the new com- 
ment on Ezra, Nehémiah and Esther. By 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.50.) Professor 
Adeney is a new name to the list of very 
distinguished biblical scholars to whom we 
owe the previous numbers of this series. 
He is the Professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis and Church History at New College, 
London. The work is done in a series of 
chapters, with crisp, nervous headings, 
which are intended to epitomize the section 
under review or at least to sound its key- 
note, as, for example, ‘Tbe Cost of an Ideal- 
ist’s Success”? (the idealist being Ezra), 
“Foreign Marriages,” ‘The Home Suacri- 
ficed to the Church,” ** The Midnight Ride,” 
“The Limits of Comprehension,” etc. This 
method may be carried to an extreme in 
which the continuity of the commentary 
as an exposition is lost. The topical method 
in itself we have often noticed as a prime 
merit of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.” Like all 
other methods it must be held within limits, 
and in this case they are laid down by the 
prime requisite in a commentary that it 
be an exposition and do not lose its con- 
tinuity nor character as such. The 
Gospel of the Kingdom isa“ Popular Ex- 
position of the Gespel according to Mat- 
thew,” by C. H. Spurgeon, and done in the 
great preacher’s characteristic style. The 
volume contains an introductory note by 
Mrs. Spurgeon and an introduction to the 
American edition by the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson, (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


Scenes from Every Land. Over Five 
Hundred Photographic Views. A Photo- 
graphic Panorama of the World. This is 
a remarkable collection of large and excel- 
lent photographic views from every quar- 
ter of the globe. It exhibits the finest exam- 
ples of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
landscape, cities and street life and modern 
iudustry. It is designed to take the place 
of an extended tour of the world; and, as 
far as this can be done in a volume of this 
size, itis achieved in this collection. It is 
introduced to the public in an elaborate 
commendatory note by Gen. Lew. Wallace, 
and contains under every photographic 
representation an explanatory note, pre- 
pared especially for the work by good 
writers, among whom we note as being of 
the first ability, Edward Everett Hale, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Washington Gladden, 
the Hon. Wm. C. Breckinridge, Henry 
Watterson, and the Rev. J. H. W. Stucken- 
bridge. The general editor is Thomas 
Loweil Knox. The size of the page is 101g 
inches by 131g inches. The photographs 
are grouped by locality, and include thirty- 
six distinct national groups, not including 
the topic of art. The city of New York, for 
some reason, has escaped the collectors’ no- 


tice, not one example being given from it 
in the collection, 
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Oliver Cromwell. By George H. Clark, 
D.D. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston. $1.25.) 
Weare glad to welcome this tribute to the 
great Protector. Coming as it does from a 
a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it is a very satisfactory demon- 
stration that the Puritan spirit still lives 
in the Anglican Church. On its literary 
and scholarly merits the book is a notable 
one, stirring as well as strong, and sure, we 
should say, to carry the evidence of what 
Cromwell was home to popular readers, and 
lodge it there with as much conviction as 
it has already brought to the minds of 
scholars. The book is written for Americans, 
and had its origin iu an essay delivered by 
Dr. Clark at the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, and which we understand was pre- 
viously read before the Connecticut Histor- 
ical Society at Hartford. It is a plain, 
strong statement of the facts as seen 
through American eyes, and as interpreted 
by a free and broad-minded student. Crom- 
well’s ability as a ruler and as a soldier 
hardly requires any vindication. Dr. Clark 
defends him from the aspersions which have 
been thrown on his sincerity, purity and in- 
tegrity. 


Shadows of the Stage. Second Series. By 
William Winter. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 75 cents.) The American stage owes 
more to William Winter than to any other 
American who has not been distinctly con- 
nected with it. He has illustrated in some- 
thing like an ideal way and in ideal degrees 
what criticism can do for the dramatic art. 
He has done his work sympathetically, and 
yet in a high plane of critical severity and 
ever with noble standards before him. The 
brief and altogether delightful sketches 
which compose this volume are a service of 
this kind to the public and to the stage. 
They include many names that are still 
familiar. Such is the publicity of the stage 
that within certain boundaries all of them 
must have been more or less so at some 
time. The sketches of the elder Booth, of 
Charlotte Cushman, of John Gilbert, and 
the charming chapters on special points in 
the acting of players now on the stage or 
who have recently left it, make a little 
handful of as just, vivid and charming 
sketches as one can wish for. 


We are glad to see that a new impulse is 
to be given to the study of American bis- 
tory by the publication, by the Virginia 
Historical Society, of a Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, which is to be mod- 
eled upon the best and largest now pub- 
lished. The Society was chartered March 
10th, 1834. The material for the Society to 
draw on is extensive, and much of it unex- 
plored; and it is believed that the Maga- 
zine will be the means of opening the way 
to unsuspected treasures, and of bringing 
before the public important manuscripts 
and documents which now lie hidden and 
useless in the possession of private individ- 
uals. It is intended to give the Magazine 
a national character; and, in anticipation 
of this, a very considerable number of dis- 
tinguished Northern scholars have enrolled 
their names among the members of the 
Society. (Address Philip A. Bruce, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Richmond. Annual 
Subscription, $5.00.) 


Homes in City and Country is a hand- 
some and interesting volume, composed of 
papers by distinguished architects and 
artist authorities, on the subject of home 
construction and the laying out of grounds, 
such as Russell Sturgis, John W. Root, 
Bruce Price, Donald G. Mitchell, Samuel 
Parsons, Jr, and W. A. Linn. These names 
give the reader the best assurance that the 
papers will repay his reading, as contain- 
ing the best experience and scientific and 
practical suggestions he can have. The 
illustrations are numerous and well done. 
They include structures in all styles and 
keys of expense, some most admirable and 
some indifferent. The most expensive are 
not by any means always the best. Ground 
plans are given as well as_ elevations. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 


The Real Japan. Studies of Contempo- 
rary Japanese Manners, Morals, Admin- 
istration and Politics. By Henry Norman. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1 50.) 
The first edition of this book was noticed 
inourcolumns, This is tke third, in a less 
expensive form. The book is neither super- 
ficial nor dry, but a lively, vigorous sketch 
by an author who knows Japan well, at 
least on the side of its political, economic 
and social development, and who has struck 
the happy mean between popular superfi- 
cialism on the one hand and dry statistics 
on the other. Mr. Norman has at least 
lived long enough in Japan to have lost his 
heart to the people, and to the people as he 
found them, and as he would be glad to 











have them remain. The illustrations are | alog will include not only all the manu- 


very attractive. 


Instead of a Book. By a Man too Busy 
to Write One. A Fragmentary Exposition 
of Anarchism, Culled from the Writings of 
Benj. R.Tucker,*Editor of Liberty.” (Benj. 
R. Tucker, Publisher, New York. $1.50.) 
The only value of this book is its uncon- 
scious revelation of asham. It is a book 
“instead of a book,” published to promotea 
kind of civil life that is proposed ‘‘ instead” 
of acivillife. The portrait of himself to 
which the author treats us is the greatest 
sham in the list and no anarchist at all, buta 
well-fed, well-groomed and well-oiled citi- 
zen ian velvet who has evidently had more 
than his numerical share of good things, 
and proposes to hold on to them and make 
a good profit out of ‘‘ anarchy.” 

Civilization’s Inferno; or, Studtes in the 
Social Cellar, by B. O. Flower (Boston, 
Arena Publishing Company), is a well- 
meant but hysterical wail over the woes of 
the slums, the wickedness of people of fash- 
ion, and the iniquity of our social system. 


-— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW patriotic poem by Mr. Erie 
Mackay, entitled ‘The Song of the Flag,” 
has just been issued by Messrs, Lamley & 
Co., London. 





...-The May Century contains some 
pleasant ‘Recollections of Lord Tenny- 
son,” by the late Mr. John Addington 
Symonds, who died at Rome on April 19th. 


...-In the May Atlantic Mr. James Jay 
Greenough, an experienced Massachusetts 
teacher, treats of the poor English at the 
command of schoolboys’ pens, and sug- 
gests a plan for bettering it. 


....In their ‘Classics for Children,” 
Ginn & Co. have included ** The Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,’ lLong’s 
Translation, edited by Edwin Ginn, which 
will soon be brought out to be used as a 
‘* Reader ” by children in school. 


...-The North American for May con- 
tains an article on ‘‘The Gates Ajar; 
Twenty-five Years After,’”’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. One of its most im- 
portant articles is ‘‘The Behring Sea 
Question,” by the Hon. B. F. Tracy, ex. 
Secretary of the Navy. 


....A.C. McClurg & Co. announce two 
new volumes: “A Bower of Delights: 
Being Interwoven Verse and Prose from 
the Works of Nicholas Breton,’ and ‘Se- 
lections from the Works of Lord Bacon,” 
both for their “Elizabethan Library,”’ 
printed in old-face type on antique paper. 


....The editors of Current Literature pro- 
pose to issue every month during the period 
of the World’s Fair a special edition de- 
voted to such articles as may be published 
in newspapers and magazines upon the Ex- 
hibition. These special numbers will be 
published the first of each month in a sep- 
arate cover. 


....‘‘ Heroic Happenings’”’ is the title of a 
new book of verse by Eldridge S. Brooks, 
just published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In 
* Chivalric Days,” by the same author, isa 
story entitled ‘‘ Monsieur the Captain of 
the Caravel,’”’ being an account of the fa- 
mous admirable Jean Bart, for whom the 
big French cruiser now visiting our waters 
was named, 


....Among other historical books, just 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, may be 
noted ‘“ An Introduction to English EKco- 
nomic History and Theory,” by W. J. Ash- 
ley, of Harvard University; ‘‘A Study of 
the Jews of Medizwval England,” compiled 
by Joseph Jacobs, Secretary of the British 
Folk-Lore Association; ‘‘A History of 
Pottery and Porcelain in the United 
States,” *‘ Princeton Sketche-: The Story 
of Nassau Hall,” by Geo. R. Wallace; 
‘““The Story of Parthia,’ in the ‘Story of 
the Nations” series, by Prof. Geo. Rawlin- 
son; ** The Church in the Roman Empire 
Before A.D. 170,’’ by Wm. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
of Aberdeen University, and ‘Papers of 
the American Church History Association,” 
transactions for 1892. 


....By order of the Cultus Ministerium 
of Prussia, a catalog or list of all the scien- 
tific journals of Germany in all depart- 
ments of research (‘ Verzcigniss der in 
Deutschland erschienenen wissenschatt- 
lichen Zeitschriften’’) has been prepared and 
is being published for the World’s Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Reuter & Reichard, of 
Berlin, are the publisbers. It is compiled 
and edited by the Royal Library of Berlin. 
A“ Verzeigniss der Handschriften im preus- 
stschen Staate” has also been undertaken by 





order of the Cultus Minister, This cat- 





scripts in possession of the State, but alse 
the most important documents of this kind 
owned by societies, authorities and private 
persons. Volume I has appeared. It is ex- 
pected that two or three will be issued each 
year. 


....The Fleming H. Revell Company are 
about to issue the ‘‘Graves Lectures,’ de- 
livered last year by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D., of Boston, before the Rutgers Theo- 
logical Seminary, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit in Missions.’”?’ The same com- 
pany announces ‘‘ Princeton Sermons,’ by 
President Patton, and distinguished pro- 
fessors of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary ; ‘‘ New Concepts of Old Dogmas,” by 
the Rev. J. FE. Odlin; ‘‘The Ivory Palaces 
of the King,” by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and “ The Call of the Cross,” by the 
Rev. Geo. D. Herron. For young men they 
will bring out ‘‘ Men and Morals,” by the 
Rev. James Stalker; ‘‘ Confidential Talks 
to Young Men,” by L. B. Sperry, M.D*; 
and ‘Making a Beginning,” by William 
J. Lacey. 


.-.-In addition to the Zéckler’s Hand- 
buch of the theological sciences,representing 
conservative theological research, and the 
“ Sammlung theologischer Lehrbticher,’’ 
published by Mohr,of Freiburg im B, and rep- 
resenting advanced research, a new series of 
theological text-books is being published in 
Germany entitled ‘“ Sammlung theologisher 
Handbucher,” by the house of Weber, of 
Bonn. It will be conservative and positive 
in character, and in method and manner 
hold.the medium between the two ex- 
tremes represented by the existing series, 
Zickler’s being too brief to give much more 
than results, and the Freiburg series being 
too full in giving the processes to be a clear 
guide for students. The first volume of the 
new series has made its appearance, name- 
ly, ‘‘ Einleitung in das Alte Testament,” 
won Eduard Konig, of the University of 
Rostock. It costs 11 marks. Other con- 
tributors of this series will be Knoke, of 
Gottingen ; Orelli, of Basel ; Buhl, of Leip- 
zig; Meinhold, of Bonn; Ewald, of Vien- 
na; Schmidt, of Breslau, and other scholars 
prominent in the conservative ranks of the 
Church of Germany. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Story of Poland By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
The Story ot the Nations Series. 754x5\, pp. 
38, New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons 

Ranch Verses. By William Lawrence Chitcen- 
den, 734x534, pp. ix, 189. The same 

The Loves of Paul Fenley. By Anna M. Fitch. 
7% x5, pp. 119. The same 

Napoleon. Warrior and Ruler; And the Mili- 
tary Supremacy of Revolutionary France. 
By William O'Connor Morris. 754x5tx, pp. 
xvii, 443. The same 

Fleeting Thoughts. By Caroline Edwards 
Prentiss. 734x5, pp ix, 27. Thesame 





Missionary to 
Africa. 1866-1892. 


The Aneld of Virgil. Books I-VI, Translated 
into English Verse. By James Khoades. 
7%x5, pp. ix, 210. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co 

King Poppy. Loveliness: Loftiness: Steadfast- 
ding By he Earl of Lytton. 74x5, pp. vil, 
306. The same 

Leaves of Antiquity. The Poetry of Hebrew 
Tradition. Translated from the German of 
Johann Gottfried von Herden. By Caro- 

M.S or. Third Edition. 7x5, pp: 
° Universalist Publishing 


Counterparts; or, The Cross of Love. J Eliza- 
beth Sheppard. With an Introduction and 
Notes by George P. Upton. 74x5. In two 
volumes. Volume f, pp. xii, 371. Volume II, 
pp 380. Chicago, IL: A. C. McClurg & Co... 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. A Working 
Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hyp- 
notism, Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, etc. 
by Tnomas J. Hudson. 74x5, pp. xvii, 409. 

‘he 


rdin de St. Pierre. By Arvéde Barine. 
Bernar¢ ri rade Bazine. 


The Best Letters of Willlam Cowper. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Anna Bb, McMahan. 
7x44, pp. vi, 2. 

In a Promised Land. A Novel. By M. A. Ben- 
gongh. 8x53, pp. 318. New York: Harper 

B 


Txleama. A Tale of Ancient Mexico. By J. A. 
, Knowlton. 7x44, pp. 199. Boston: J. G. 
Cupples Co es 
Squire Hellman, and other Stories, By Juhan 
; no. 734x384, pp. 162. New York: Cassel 
Publishing Co............ccececceeseeeereesecese 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. A w. G. 
Collingwood, _A. With Portraits and 
other flustrations. In two volumes. 9x64. 
Volume I, pp. xiv, 260. Appendix DP: xxi. 
Volume II, pp, vi, 261-565. Appendix, PP. 
xxxi. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co 


Missouri Botanical Garden, Fourth Annual Re- 
rt. 93¢x64, pp. 226. St. Louis, Mo.: Pub- 
ished by the Board of Trustees 


Pieces to Speak. By Emma Lee Benedict. 
pp. ix, vt Boston: Lee & Shepard 

Manual Training. Elementary Woodwork. A 
Series of Sixteen Lesson Taught in the 
Senior Grammar Grade at Springtield, Mass., 
and designed to give Fundamental Instruc; 
tion 1n Use of all the Principal Too!s needes 
in Carpentry and Joinery. By George . 
Kilborn. Illustrated. 8x5}4, pp. 99. ey 

t and the Man. Recollections an “ 

me ect ntl of James Russell Lowell. by 
‘rancis H. Underwood, LL.D. 74x5, Pp- 
he same.... 

Strange Sights Abroad. By Oliver Optic. TAX 
5, pp. vil, 305. The same = mA 

W. E. Gladstone: England’s Great Common= 
er. By Walter Jerrold. 14435, pp. rT 
Narc ork and Chicago: Fleming H. 
ve 
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MUSIC. 
SUNNY SIDE SONGS 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, $30 per 100. 

Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 

Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
6 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











‘Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 
By Ira D. . SANKEY. J.WILLIS BAERand WM. SHAW. 
825 per 00. Sc. per Copy extra by Post. 
United A of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York and C ven 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 &6 
COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, He says it is the 
best of the Gospel Hymn series, 


Words and Music Edition, Boards.....$45 per 100. 
Large Type =n with Music, Boards.$60 “ 100 


Words onl 10, and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at le Awd hook and Music Stores. 








The Biglow & Main 2 0o|T The John Ohurch Oo 


76 E. 9h St., New York. 8S, E. C. 4th & Elm, Cin. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


JUST O OUT. 
MEMOIRS a LETTERS 


CHARLES ‘SUMNER 


Volumes IIT. (1845-1860) and IV. (1860-1874). 
By EpwArD L. PIERCE. 8vo, Cloth. Uni- 
form with Volumes I. and IL With two 
portraits, $6.00. 


The Beacon says: “ Sure to make a deep impression 
upon thou ntful readers. by whom it will be: eceived 
as one of the most mmpersone biographies of recent 
times. Mr. Pierce . . # completed a task of for- 
midable magnitude and BS Tireless in the 
accumulation of facts, liberal in she use of document- 
ary evidence, he writes with the ease and vigor of a 
trained master of literary style.” 





Complete sets of the MEMOIR AND LET- 
TERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 4 vols. Cloth, 
in box. $12.00. 


A Great Man of the Provinces 


in Paris. 


By HonorE DE BALZAC. Being the second 
art of ‘Lost [llusions.” Translated 
xy Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo 
Half Russia. $1.50. 


Of “ Lost Tilusions” the Tribune says: “One of the 
master’s great books,” 


Patriotism and Science. 


Some Studies in Historic Pyschology. By 
WILLIAM MorTON FULLERTON. 16mo., 
Cloth. $1.00. 


“Papers contributed to the Fortnighflu, on English 
and Americans, that aroused discussion in London at 
the time of their appearance.” —Transcript. 


Destiny. 


By SusAN EpDMONSTONE FERRIER. 2 vols. 
I6mo,. Half Russia. With photograv- 
ures from designs by Merrill. Uviform 
with our “ Jane Austen.” $2.50. 

Sets of Ferrier Novels, 6 vols., half Russia, 
in a box, $7.50. 


“We should like to compel young women whose 
minds have been pastured upon * The Duchess” to 
turn for intellectual nourishment to Miss Austen and 
Miss Ferrier.”—Providence Journal. 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
an A Amonthly m ine f 

4 y magazine for 
GE RMANI the study of the German 
anguage and Literature, is highly recommended by 
college pete ssors and the press as “the best effort 
= made to assist the student of German and to 
Aterest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’s CoR- 
NER furnishes every year ac ror and interesting 
course in German Grammar, ¥2a year. Single copies 
Weents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. He 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway.N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS Remington 


emington’s 
ConntySeat ict = Pittehureh. New York ” 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 

Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 

Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 


By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
roubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
- blots upon his documents. 
to Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An clegant 
Uescriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


Ld 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., New York. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 
BY 
RITCHIB. 
$5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
180 Foutoy St, New Yorx, 



















Price, 





FLORAL PRAISE No. {1. 


s 
Our Floral Jubilee. 
EQR_ (HILDREN'S J) AX. 
By HUBERT P, MAIN. 
New Songs, Sc mbeare Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5cents 
each by mal $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW AND ™ N 
81 Randolph St. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


J.CH = CO., Music Publishers, Cc ‘ine innati, 0 


Oe ee EDUCATION. ioc 
School Property for Sale or to Let. 


The Poughkeepsie ery, Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 
Inquire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 




















BRADFORD ACADEMY For the hi her edu- 
® cation o youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general a of 
study; also, mndy} also. BES TDA C and optional. Ap 
SIDA C. ALLEN, "Bradford, Vana, 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE voi woes 
FOR WOMEN, 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from v nnaderphla. Offers 
ralunte and unde rgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian Spanish, German, in- 
cluding. Gottte and ‘Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, © hemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar- 
gent'’s apparatus complete, Fellow ships (value $525) 
n Greek, Latin, English, German and Teutonic 
*hilology, Romance, Languages, sathomsation, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all segments for admission. For 
Program address as above 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, 
French, English, Floc atom, Philosophy, Expe rimental 
~ chole Pedagogy, History, Political and Social 

lence, Wubconetion, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
pm ed and Mechanical Drawing, Physical Train- 
ing, Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF 

For circulars apply to 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. N.Y. 


The Misses Ely S School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIV 
85th and Sth Surcets, New York. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


Write for FREE Circular ein all particulars to 
The rrespondence School , &— — ics or The 
Correspondence School of Mines, 


Miss Mittleberger’s ; School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
4 1020 Prospect Street, C 











LEVELAND Ohio. 





chool of Expression. Freeman Pl., Beacon 
St, Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary and ener. Art 
Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, July !. Lake 
Bluff, [iL, near Chicago, with Art Courses ae Teach- 
ers and © ilergymen at World’ ‘8 Fair. 


THE VAUGHA N TEACH ERS’ R EST, 
at Tomkins, Cove, on Hudson River and West Shore 


Road, willopenon or about May 2Jth. Applications 
to be made at TEACHERS’ REST. 


_PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 
DIXON’S 


== American Graphite [isk S.m{e 
PENCILS 


Are unequaled for s‘nooth, tough leads, If not famil- 
jar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


r commission, to handle the Led ty Chemical 
tok Erasing Pencil, Agents making 





























r week, 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 1117, La Crosse, Oi 


Financial. 
IRRIGATION SECURITIES. 


THE bonds and stocks of irrigation com- 
panies have not yet become a favorable or 
well-known investment among Eastern 
people. There are no securities of this 
class listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, nor indeed on any of the Eastern 
stock exchanges. There area few of the 
securities held in the East scattered among 
investors, but only in small amounts. 
Boston has been a center to which these 
securities have drifted in a measure more 
than elsewhere, and London has bought 
a good many; but the best market for 
them is recognized to be in San Francisco. 
The Denver Stock Exchange contains a 
few of the securities of local companies. 
There are undoubtedly several millions of 
irrigation bonds and stocks held in the 
East; but the market for them is very slow 
and the conditions governing it are so 
varied as to make brokers hesitate in tak- 
ing these bonds in any bulk for retail pur- 
poses. The fact that irrigation companies 
are of comparatively recent growth in this 
country, renders it necessary that their 
securities shall first be tested by that ele. 
ment which an investor likes above every- 
thing else, namely, time. 

The difficulty attending the «placing of 
these bonds among investors has led the 
people interested in irrigation to throw 
about them greater security, which bas 
resulted, especially in California in the 
passing of State laws which afford much 
needed protection to capital invested in 
these enterprises. This fact has brought 
the bonds of irrigation companies in Cali- 
fornia into greater prominence, perhaps, 
among buyers of this class of security 
than those of most other sections of the 
country. Indeed, the banks of Califor- 
nia, expecially San Francisco, have begun 
to accept them with comparatively little 
hesitancy and with relatively as much 
freedom as bonds of railroad companies, 
and investors of California have absorbed 
these bonds in a way to have created a 
considerable demand for them there, It 
is believed by promoters of these com- 
panies that the time is not far distant 
when these securities will seek Eastern 
markets more freely, and ultimately be 
listed on Eastern exchanges. 

Irrigation bonds, as a rule, do not bear 
less than 6%, and frequently as high as 10% 
interest. In must cases, especially recent 
ones, provision is made for the redemption 
of the principal of the bonds by an annual 
sinking fund which is looked upon as a 
very desirable feature. Some of the 
States, notably California. by giving to 
the bonds a lien upon districts of land and 
making the water rents collectable the 
eame as taxes, have greatly enhanced the 
desirability of the bonds for investment 
purposes which will undoubtedly be the 
means of pushing them sooner or later 
into favor among those who have hereto- 
fore confined their purchases strictly to 
bonds of railroad companies. 

Market quotations for irrigation bonds 
are so infrequent in the East that it is dif- 
ficult to arrive at a basis for estimating 
their relative value compared with rail- 
road bonds. Brokers in New York, who 
have recently been handling some of these 
bonds, quote a good 6% irrigation bond at 
from 95 to par. Such a price, however, is 
dependent upon the quality of the bonds 
being extra good. Entering into quality 
are the special conditions attending these 
enterprises. To arrive at them requires a 
special investigation as to climate, soil, 
settlement, legislation, etc., which be- 
comes expensive to the investor and hence 
enters considerably into the price. 

In some cases 1t is well known that cer- 
tain prominent railroad companies have 
furnished a great deal of money to irriga- 
tion companies. It has been almost a ne- 
cessity for them to do this in order to de- 
velop portions of territory along their 
lines. These railroad companies take in 
return portions of the securities of the ir- 
rigation companies, which are counted 
afterward among the railroad company’s 
assets. The managers of the railroad 
companies distribute these securities 
among investors as best theycan. In this 





way irrigation companies are able to 


carry on their work and are not troubled 
about finding an immediate market fer 
their securities. The railroad companies 
get the benefit of an increased settlement 
of the territory from sales of land to set- 
tlers. This indirect benefit is of suffftcient 
value to encourage the railroad companies 
to give their assistance to these enter- 
prises. 

At the present time there are several 
large blocks of irrigation bonds and stocks 
seeking an Eastern market. Brokers hav- 
ing them to place report inquiries coming 
from financial institutions, but sales are 
very slow. 

One thing working against the sale of 
irrigation bonds in the East, and it is an 
important thing to note, is the attitude of 
State legislators toward these companies. 
In some cases as soon as a ditch is dug 
and the farmer gets his water he starts an 
agitation in the State Legislature for a 
reduced water rent. It is the same old 
story which has become so well known to 
investors in railroad securities. When 
the railroad is built and rates fixed and 
the settlers along the line become used to 
its facilities, then comes a systematic 
campaign among State legislators to re- 
duce rates to a still lower basis, 

The millions of dollars already invested 
in irrigation companies are bearing ‘re- 
turns in many cases to the satisfaction of 
investors; but to some the money bas 
been literally thrown away, because due 
care and caution has not been exercised 
in selecting and investigating their secu- 
rities. 


FINANCIAL AND D COMMERCIAL. 


It would be folly to look for favorable 
business reports under existing circum- 
stances. Last week trade was not only 
interrupted by displays, parades, etc., 
connected with the Columbian festivities 
in New York and the opening of the Ex- 
position at Chicago, but the weather has 
been unpropitious, the season is back- 
ward, crop reports are not satisfactory, 
and a common feeling of uncertainty ex- 
ists about monetary matters and tariff 
prospects. With such a multitude of ad- 
verse influences, depression would seem 
inevitable ; and the only surprise is that 
it was not greater. Much has been done 
to preserve confidence in the money situa- 
tion by the emphatic declarations that 
the Government will redeem all its obli- 
gations in gold. The more cordial rela- 
tions now existing between the banks and 
the Treasury and the assistance offered 
the latter by the former, have also tended 
to relieve the strain in financial circles, 
which threatened at one time to extend 
with serious results into business quar- 
ters. It is now accepted as almost 
certain that we must part with consider- 
able more gold this spring in settlement of 
adverse trade. balances ; and still, as the 
banks now show less disposition to hoard 
gold, and the Treasury has ample expedi- 
ents behind it for protection in case of 
emergency, there is much less fear of any 
serious monetary crisis happening. The 
situation has unquestionably been aggra- 
vated by the artificial level at which 
wheat, cotton and provisions have been 
held, and for which the banks have been 
in a large degree responsible through 
loans tospeculators. Had these products 
been guided by natural instead of specu- 
lative influences, the shrinkage in exports 
would have been much less than it has 
been. As it is, with large stocks of cotton 
and wheat still on hand and new crops in 
sight, Europe isin a position to wait until 
we moderate our demands ; something 
we would quickly be obliged to do should 
a stringent money market compel the 
calling in of loans and consequent liqui- 
dation in agricultrral products. 

Thus, it appears, the situation ought to 
correct itself in time. Close money would 
stimulate exports of produce and restrain 
gold shipments, the slackness of trade 
here, meanwhile, tending to lessen im- 
ports and so gradually restore the equi- 
librium of the foreign exchanges. It is 
worth taking into account, also, that the 
Chicago Exhibition will largely change 
the usual current of foreign travel, and 
so be of assistance in preserving the bank 








reserves, Notwithstanding the unfavora- 
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ble impressions still remaining, and that 
bankers avd the Treasury have failed up 
to this writing to come to the minutest 
understanding, the situation is unques- 
tionably clearer than a month ago; for 
the first and probably the most serious 
stage of the crisis has been safely passed, 
and one very distinct advantage gained. 
That is, that the demand for the repeal of 
the Sherman Law, when Congress reas- 
sembles, will be so emphatic as to render 
denial almost ingens. 


Cool, damp weather has retarded vege- 
tation over a large section of country, 
and in the Northwest seeding was inter- 
rupted by spow. In Kansas and a few 
neighboring States the damage to winter 
wheat has been beyond repair. At the 
same time foreign crop reports are gener- 
ally favorable. Wheat was fairly active 
but declined from 76} to 75gc. for May 
delivery in spite of crop news, Exports 
last week were 1,426,000 bushels against 
1,800,000 same week last year, the visible 
supply in the United States standing at 74,- 
800,000 busbels compared with 39,000,000 
bushels a year ago. Corn advanced Ic, to 
494c., owing to decreasing supplies. The 
seaboard receipts last week were only 480,- 
000 bushels against 2,430,000 same week 
last year and ‘‘ visible” decreased 1,500,- 
000 bushels during the week. Oats were 
1c. higher for like reasons. Cotton was 
fairly steady, spinners as to the market 
being about equally divided. Those 
operating for the decline pointed to: the 
big stocks of raw cotton,a lessened de- 
mand from spinners and the largely in- 
creased acreage. Those operating for a 
rise pointed to the symptoms of larger 
demand for Manchester. The world’s 
visible supply is row 3,734,000 bales com- 
pared with 4,202,000 a year ago. Ex- 
ports this season have only reached 3,726,- 
000 bales compared with 5,235,000 last 
year, but receipts aggregate only 4,760 000 
bales against 6,739,000 a yearago. The 
marketing of cotton is claimed to be back- 
ward, and slow development of the cotton 
plant has encouraged holding of the staple 
at the South. The better export demand 
for grain and cotton is eneouraging ; and 
in the case of grain will no doubt be 
stimulated by the opening of the Erie 
Canal, large amounts of grain being held 
back for that event. Pork products were 
dull but firm. Spot lard was quoted at 
10c. for prime city. Pork advanced to 
$20@20.50 for mess. Coffee reacted 
slightly after late declines and rose to 
15gc. for Rio No.7. Reports of a short 
sugar crop are being used speculatively to 
advance the price of sugar, granulated 
rising to 5fc. In tin there has also been 
covsiderable speculation connected with 
probable tariff changes, and prices dropped 
to 20,624 on free taking of profits. Cop- 
per was fairly steady at 11l4c. The 
iron trade is sluggish, the recent 
failure having somewhat  unsteadied 
values. Few orders are being placed for 
manufactured products beyond immediate 
wants, and pig iron remains dull at 
$14.50@$15.00 for No. 1 X. In the dry 
goods trade business was much inter- 
rupted by conditions already referred to. 
There were few out-of-town buyers in the 
market, and prices were generally weak. 
Supplies of staple cottons show very little 
accumulation thus far in spite of slow de- 
mand, for the reason that back orders 
still absorb considerable quantities ; but 
agents show less confidence in the future 
of prices. Print cloths were dull and 
weak, declining to 3ic. for 64x64s. The 
stock of print cloths on hand at Provi- 
dence and Fall River is now about 120,000 
pieces ugainst practically nil three months 
ago. The demand for woolens has 
slackened materially, and new orders are 
strictly limited to pressing requirements. 
Wool drags along slowly and prices are 
not firm. 


The stock market continued unsettled. 
Prices have undergone a heavy shrinkage 
the Jast few weeks, and therefore yield 
slowly to any additional depressing influ- 
ences. No enthusiasm on the bull side 
seems likely to develop until the prospect 
of silver repeal becomes more absolute 
than now. As soon as encouragement 


Street is likely to put on a brighter mood. 
For the present stock exchange values 
are large controlled by the money market. 
There had been considerable bopes of Lon- 
don support, for the reason that English 
bankers began to realize that we had 
strength enough to resist the silver disease, 
and sense enough to apply the remedy asthe 
case became more critical. 


might have come from this influence has 
been checked by the succession of heavy 
. Australian bank failures. 


cially 


ing demands upon Europe for gold, which 
is hardly welcome news at this time. A 
favorable incident was the letting out of 
the principal details of the new Reading 
reorganization, 


The buying 


Bid. Bid. 
of American securities, however, that | Columbia.............. 275 |Ninth National.... .. 127 
Continencal........... 1) 


These have not | Leather Manuf...7..7! 333 | 

. : : F aincoln Nat’l.... .... 430 | 
caused serious direct losses in London ; Manhattan. recex oe aS 
- : ‘ : t 11. BR2 

but England is so tied up with Market & Fulton.. ad: Pee = 
her colonies financially and commer- | }6Ch)s & Traders’... 1m 
Merchant«’............ 145 


that panic in Australia will 
inevitably have its effect in Europe. Al- 





bank stocks were as follows: 


Fourteenth St......... 175 
Fourth Nat’l.......... 200 |Oriental 


Me’chts’ Exec naage -. 183 
Metropolitan.. ° 
Metropolis. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 


Nineteenth Ward.... 190 
North America....... 






m porters’ & Traders’ 600 |Pac 
rving 1K) 








Sta -- 13 
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" oe . ig . Nassan. Tradesmen’s oe 
ready there are reports of Australia mak- | Ni Vork 20000000 21 | United States Nat... 210} 
eG ae B'O | WesterD.......se..0006 114 


It is proposed to issue a 
new 6% $30,000,000 collateral loan at 95, 


bonds. The new loan is to be guaranteed ' 
by asyndicate, The long-expected Rich- 
mond Terminal scheme is also looked for 
at an early date. Railroad earnings are 
well sustained, particularly in view of the 
quietness of trade. In the third week of 
April 49 roads reported an increase of 
more than 5%, while 80 roads showed an 
equal gain during the second week. The 
small number of decreases and the uni- 
formity of increases are exceedingly grat- 
ifying, and are due to the steadiness of 


anticipated, the effects of which have, 
however, been partly discounted, It will 
take some time to recoup several of the 
roads for heavy outlays to accommodate 
the transient crush of travel. 





The money market has ruled very firm, 
much to the inconvenience of those who 
have been overdoing business. Call loans 
ruled 5%, the extremes being 3@127. Time 
money was inactive because bankers pre- 
ferred lending on call. Foreign bankers 
were the freest lenders on time, the usual 
rate being 6%, with a gold clause. Com- 
mercial paper was dull, recent failures 
having made buyers cautious. Best names 
are quoted at 6%. The bank statement re- 
flected the loss from gold shipments less 
than expected. Surplus reserve declined 
only $2,142,000, and now stands at $12,- 
156,000 against $20,000,000 a year ago. 
There was a further contraction in loans 
of $3.000,000, which item now stands at 
$426,000,000, compared with $493,000,000, 
same time 1893. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 


*April 20. April 22 Decrease. 
TOODB. ..cccsccee $425,000, 800 pace $5,008, 100 
Bpecte.....-..ccee 70,702,400 2,234,100 1,551,700 
Legal tenders... 49,509,000 52,727,700 8,217,800 
Deposits.......... 432,224,600 440,794,400 8,569,800 
Circulation ...... 5,626,700 5,659,200 32,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Bpeole.....s0cce00» 70,702,400 $72,254,100 $1,551,700 
Legal tenders.... 49,509,900 52,727, 3,217,800 

Total reserve. .#120, 212, SOO $124, 981, 800 $4,769,500 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 108,056,150 — 110,198,600 2,142,450 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MeNtS....... 006 12,156,150 14,783,200 2,627,050 
Excess of reserve, April 30th, I802.........000008 $20,036,300 


= Five business days. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked 


U.S. 48, 1907, registered..........eeeeeeee oe TI LBM 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPOD......0.-cccerceveecccees 11234 113% 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1891, registered.......000 ceeeee Ut) o0e 
Currency 68. 1895.....0.ceecsecscrscccceccecees 105 . 
Currency 8, 1896.........esecccecceeseeceeeces 107% 
CUFTONCY GS, 1BV2...0.c.cccesscccccccccccccceccs 110% 
Currency #8, 1898 .........56 St 118% 
CUFTeENCy 68, 18V).....ccccccccccsrccveccccccece 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
steady. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 





can be obtained from that quarter Wall 


follows: 


N. Y. National Ex.... 130 


ing April 29th, were as follows : 


which will rank next to the general mort- | £, 
gage, and take up present collateral trust | { 


RR TERE 6550000 O: TRWIIR, csenceccceveorecs 160 
eee Me c eR | REE 195 
Jommerce..... Merchants’... 14844 

Continental 5 


H. B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd....100 108 


Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ «+ os 49 


Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 16 
P, Lorillard Co., Com.,........s0000+ «+ 


Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.. . 4% 17% 16 
American Straw Board Co........ .. oe 19% 


traffic more than to better rates. Now | Celjutoia Co........00.c00.se00000 Mg 
that the Chicago Exposition is opened, | New York Biscutt Co............... 49 50 49 
large gains in passenger earnings may be Diamond Match O0.......000002 ses ve se 13046 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 





jallatin Nat’l.. seven 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 


Oa, BO, BAD, .c0000 200-0008 100 105 





ao. do. Did... secccccce sos oo » 


oe 
do do IO so vivicncss os eo 8l 


do. do. eee 119 


SS 114 7 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co .. 116 119 116 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.Fifty shares of the Keeley Motor 
Company, par value $50 each, were sold at 
auction in this city last week for $4 for 
the lot. 

. It has been decided thav there will 
be no reduction in the rate of transporta- 
tion from New York to Chicago during 
the Columbian Exposition with the excep- 
tion of 20% on slow trains; that is, trains 
consuming thirty-five hours in transit. 


.-The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May Ist, on the following bonds : 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
Western Division, first mortgage 54. 
.. Among the securities sold at‘auction 
were the following lots : 


$10,000 City of Cincinnati 7 38-10% bonds, due 


DOESN peaabeoakavesnanes tabnbeaeuneneeowaesen 12544 
$50,000 G. Cen. Rd. and B’k’g Co. first mort. 7% 
Te | a ern 104 

10 shares N. Y. Security and Trust Co......... 242 
$500 St. Louis, and A.T. H. Ry. Co, div. scrip. .61 
10 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co. (ex-rights)....... 200 
25,000 Staten Island Rapid Transit Rd. Co. 6% 
inc. and mort. HONS. <..4000000000cssc0000% 11% 

50 shares N. Y. and West Va. Coal and Iron Co. 
UES 55654 sSokbEROEK CRANES AERKE SRE COOKIE $2,000 


..-Messrs Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 28 
Nassau Street, offer in addition to other 
desirable securities as per their advertise- 
ment $1,000,000 of the 5% mortgage gold 
bonds of 1891 issued by the Pjttsburg and 
Western Railroad Company, principal 
payable in 1941, interest May and Novem- 
ber. They offer these at 914¢ and accrued 
interest, The Pittsburg and Western is 
now under the control of the Baltimore 
and Ohio and is used by them as a part of 
their through line to Chicago, 


.. The officials of the great trunk line 
railways have appreciate, probably more 
fully than people generally, the fact, that 
the present season will witness an era in 
railway travel which this country has 
never before experienced. Every railway 
line in the United States, and particularly 
the great main lines, will be taxed to its 
utmost capacity to carry safely, rapidly 
and comfortably the great numbers of 
people who will visit the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. We have noted from time to 
time the preparations being made by dif- 
‘ferent railways, and our attention is now 
particularly called to the Baltimore and 
Ohio, which will at once put on additional 
express trains between New York, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Chicago. The pres- 


Ohio, familiarly known as the Blue Line, 

is exceptionally good. Some time since the 
road contracted for a large amount of roll- 
ing stock, and the greater part of the line 
has been almost practically rebuilt. The 


crorsing of the mountains which, in the 


early days of the road, was tedious and 
expensive, has been done away with by 
changing its line, and particularly by the 
acquisition of the Pittsburg and Western 
Railway, giving it a direct route between 
Chicago and Pittsburg—about sixty 
miles shorter than their former line, the 
decrease between Chicago and Baltimore 
being thirty-two miles. Theimprovement 
in grades over this route is such that an 
engine can haul forty loaded freight cars 
as against seven over the old. The 
greater part of the through fast passenger 
and freight service of the Baltimore and 
Ohio between Chicago and the East will 
probably pass over this route. The Baltj- 
more and Ohio recently declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 24% on its common 
stock. 


.-A. P. Hepburn, ex-Controller of 
the Currency, has been elected President 
of the Third National Bank, of this city, 
and will very soon assume the responsi- 
bility. He succeeds Gen. John B. Wood- 
ward, who has acted as President for two 
years past. Mr. Hepburn is forty-six 
years of age, and during his life has been 
brought into close relations with large 
finarcial interests. He benefits largely 
by his legal education and experience, thus 
being more fully equipped in many ways 
for the position to which he has recently 
been elected than falls to the lot of most 
bank presidents. Mr, Hepburn was for 
several years National Bank Examiner for 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn pre- 
vious to which he was Superintendent 
of the Banking Department of this 
State for several years, and _ filled 
the office in a satisfactory way to the 
banks and the general public. He was 
also Receiver for the Continental Life In- 
surance Company, and had the credit of 
winding up its affairs more promptly and 
satisfactorily than is usual with receivers 
of life insurance companies. He wasalso 
for five years a member of the State Leg- 
islature and was a member on Committees 
on Railroads, Insurance, Judiciary, Ways 
and Means, etc. Mr. Hepburn introduced 
in the Legislature a bill which became a 
law, making a life insurance policy non- 
forfeitable aftgr the payment of three 
annual premiums and requiring the com- 
panies to issue paid-up insurance for an 
amount equal to the surrender value of 
the policy. President Harrison appoint 
ed Mr. Hepburn as Controller of the 
Currency in July, 1892. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Mr. Hepburn’s experience 
has been one specially fitting him for the 
Presidency of the Third National Bank as 
he has has had an excellent legal training, 
an intimate knowledge of National and 
State banking laws, a very large acquaint 
ance with bank officials throughout the 
United States, and a thorough familfarity 
with business methods as followed by 
National banks. His acceptance of the 
Presidency of the Third National Bank 
will undoubtedly add largely to its rapidly 
growing business and is one of the most 
important accessions to the financial 
managers of this city which has taken 
place in a long time. The Third National 
has a capital of $1,000,000. Its directors 
are some of the best business men of the 
city. 


. That the old ways of building towns 
are not those pursued at present is better 
exemplified in the town of Everett, Wash- 
ington, than any other which has come 
to our notice in many years. Two years 
ago we heard of a prominent New York 
business man, the advance agent of some 
Eastern business men, representing prob- 
ably $250,000,000, tramping over @ om 
siderable portion of the territory contig 
ous to Puget Sound, looking for the rest 
location for a town. The result of the it- 
quiries made by him, in connection with 
a fortunate combination of circumstance 
located the new city at the mouth of ¢ 
Snohomish River, and the town was 
Everett. It is situated on a beauti 
peninsula with deep salt water 00 = 





ent through service of the Baltimore and 
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on the other. The presence of deep fresh 
water was one of the fortunate combina- 
tions of circumstances, and the terminus 
of the Great Northern Railway at this 
point was another. The idea of the syn- 
dicate of millionaires was to make a 
manufacturing town; and this has been 
accomplished. To-day Captain McDou- 
gall, the inventor of the whaleback 


amer, has a shipyard and dry dock on 
-_ main channel of the Snohomish, and 
associated with him are capitalists who 
organized the American Steel Barge Com- 
yany. The Puget Sound Wire Nail and 
Steel Company, having a capital of $800,- 
000, is a manufacturing plant turning out 
at present 400 kegs of nails per day, a 
large portion of which are sold to the 
Sandwich Islands, while a market is also 
found in San Francisco. Another plant 
is the Puget Sound Reduction Compa- 
ny, with its three mining companies 
and sixty miles of railway running to 
the mines. which railway also gives the 
Northern Pacific an entrance to Everett. 
These mines are said to be rich in gol, 
and the ores will be brought to Evereit 
for reduction and shipment. It is ex- 
pected that it will become a very in- 
portant mining center, as coking coal, 
lime and iron are abundant. The Puget 
Sound Pulp and Paper Mill, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000, has large mills on the 
river making the finest quality of paper. 
In the country tributary to Everett the 
growth of timber is phenomenal. One 
who has never seen a Puget Sound forest 
can form no just estimate of the hight 
and size to which trees in this section of 
the country grow. A large part of the 
country adjacent is of the richest agri- 
cultural description, and great numbers of 
cattle, horses and hogs are raised. The 
idea of the syndicate which founded the 
town of Everett was to furnish a full 
grown town with its manufacturing and 
other industries complete before asking 
investors and business men to cast their 
lot with them; in other words, they 
have builded a town and omitted a 
‘‘boom.” The present population of Ev- 
erett is about 4,500 people. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared @ semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable May 
1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


- VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lohdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 
Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
We make a spectaity of CHICAGO ELEVATED 


RAILWAY securities and Loans on Chicago 
eal Estate, Correspondence solicited 

















Our Canal. 


It will take a year or two to 
get water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac. 
count in Southern California, 
it stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water is precious; no 
rain to speak of falls. Irriga- 
tion is better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a_ three-year-old 
fig-tree five inches through! 
The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 

A little land with water is 
wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 
We want a share of our stock 
in every neighborhood; $50 a 
share will be worth $1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. Let us send you a 
pamphlet with map. 

THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO, 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 

4 POST-OFFICESGUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 
MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn 
We invite correspondence from persons desiring to 
make absolutely safe investments upon first-class 
Minneapolis real estate mortgages with undoubted 
security. THE INDEPENDENT of April 6th spoke 

highly of Minneapolis investments. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
6% AND % REAL * re 
Lead and Zinc Lands in Missouri present » 


a choice fleld. Write for full particulars to 
HORACE B. MARTIN, Carthage, Mo. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T’. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


. 7 . . . = 

The American University Heights. 

EAL ESTATE IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
. HAS NEVER DEPRECIATED IN VALUE. 
The best field for INVESTMENT in the United 
States. A splendid opportunity for securing lots in 
the University settlement adjoining the campus of 
the new Methodist University. ; 

LOTS FROM £300 TO $900. 

For Maps, Price list, Terms, etc , address 

Ormeps'. D. UOROISSANT & CO., 
610 Eleventh Street, Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable country residence. A large, fine modern 
dwelling house with lawn and barn, in a pleasant 
and healthy village Attractive view of Connecticut 
River and Valley. Address 

A. N. PIERSON, Cromwell, Conn. 





NEW ISSUE 


$90,000 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY CO. 


OF DENVER. 
First Mortgage 6¢ Gold Bonds. 


Dated July 30th, 1891. 
Guaranteed, Principal and Interest, by the Denver 
Tramway Company. 


$100,000 
Brooklyn City & Newtown R. R. Co. 


(DeKALB AVENUE LINB), 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 


Special circular describing the properties and 
earnings on application. 

Send for circular describing high-grade Municipal 
Bonds. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


Due January Ist, 1911. 





Indemnity Co., 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life’ Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust (Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and Is a legal depository 
of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


EDWIN PACKARD, President, 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. KR. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec, 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander FE. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
H. McK. Twombley, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C, Whitney, 


James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT | 
OF 
CREDIT, SECURITIES, 


BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


$10.00. 


HAVE YOU #10 OR MORE TO INVEST? 
Write me for particulars. 
M. L. McMINN., 6507 Palladio, Duluth, Minn. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 104%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sece’y. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 
emcees <<< 
Reliable, Conservative, 
We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most . ~—e Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whic 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Iron, Silver- 

ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 


The State Trust Co. 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of incorpora- 
ted Companies. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
W. L. TRENHOLM, we ge tres, ate sn tt 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, 3d Vice-Pres and Seoy. 








DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not havi 
bought property In Chicago 3 or 40 years ago. Toa 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we wish to 
gay: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
iaformation. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 





NEW DULUTH 
HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louls Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mings. 
erfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 
Free Sites. Free Rents. 


Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wage. 
Homes sold woimingmen, payable in 120 to 150 


monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 





Ss. H. WOOD «& CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


One of America's great cities ; 

Population 150,000; Delightful 

climate. Leads all’ in transit 

facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resources. unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing agricul- 
ture, and eoding, financial center. 4 - 
TATE INVESTENTS, Maps and pamphlets 
on application, 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO,, 
i. B. CHAMBERLIN, President, 
Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Office, Times Building. 
IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. ’ 

‘Phe company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited, 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W. E. COFFIN, Treas, 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is Meg - property is low. Write me for facts about 
teal E 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
DEALERS IN UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND OTHER 


Selected Investment Securities. 
28 NASSAU STREET, oa 





“ NEW YORK: 


LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE; SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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THE M IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus aad Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yurk and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, eto., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
Write to the 
ST, PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W.23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 











Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 

NY IN THE COUNTRY, 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President, 
STUYVESANT PISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWAKD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 5. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis K. Appleton, Jonn Jacob Astor. 


1 CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 
placing funds at desirable rates. Write for partic- 
ulars. D. D. WEBSTER, 

32:2 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established 


j 4 SOLD 
REAL ESTATE poussion 
PROPERTY RENTED ?" cared 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES ont assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS Sen Sewn gus 





TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 
MENTS. [Guarantee 12 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
“yd cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 

rst mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 

have choice bargains in Farm, Hop, Hay 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence solicited re- 
— Western Washington. All inguiries answered 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash. 





s 

‘ 

The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital Paid Up, <« 150,000. 

Choice [nvestmenisin the most Conservative 
Field in the Weat, wee Be 

uaranteed First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 

and Eastern Nebraska, care AND DESIRABLE. 
benture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
w. A.HOTCH Kiss, GEORGE H, LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 





Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
i. eee bhebbeesenstnen . $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually, 


Investments made for customers. Cor 
enlicitad ad respondence 





THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., a $#1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections promptity made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
payment. F. A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkie, 2d Vice President. 
perry Marsicen Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 

er. 


7FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. cx 





for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST, 
GAddress TACOMA INVESTMENT CO.. TACOMA, WASH, 





We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal d itory for ys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as lan, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company, 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 


money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

a W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHAKLES 8. SMITH, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E, Onk, B’klyn, 
ERASTUSCORNING,AIb’ny| WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, M. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyr, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN. 





DANIEL D, LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low 








President, A. U. WYMAN. Secretary W. T. WYMAN 
OMAHA LOAN and eRUST COMPANY, 
MAHA, NEBRASKA, 
Capital Paid in, 400,000 Surplus, $50,000. 
OFFERS TO INVESTORS AT PAR: 

5 1-2 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages, run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, ong five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of Firs. Mortgages. 

C®™ Correspondence imvi ede Send for pamphlet and 

statement, 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Loans made with perfect security netting 6 to 
8s Per Cent. Interest paid semi-annually, _ 


THE OPPORTUNITY | 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 


NVER REALTY. 
From which BN proms can be realized, First 
Mortgage loans made at 


THE HICKS a Y 6 ky ST MER bat cent. NY 
Cornett fbi ana catinalioe Messe? 
DENVER, COLORADO, 


References; THE INDEPENDENT. 
_ The People’s National Bank, Denver, | 


8 % NE obtained on first mortgages. Real es- 
0 


tate security. 
Send for maps, photographs, circu- 
lars, etc. References furnished. 
y INVESTMENTS, 


3 i KE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, — 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Seeemanen. Duluth. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
to Invest ip a growing city, wr te for particulars, _ 


EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 
OFFICES: 600 Royal Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
Bullding, CHICAGO. ILu,. 
Investments made and property managed for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. mastgnaes on Chicago property for sale, 
Reference any Bank in Chicago. rite us for a list 
of real estate Investments. 


DO YOU WANT 
7% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always promptly paid. 
,U00 invested without a default. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7%4 BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For fall information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 


Very highest reference given. pe 
1893. 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD....... 
Cc, P. FRALEIGH 
A, WHEELWKIGHT 
WM. T. STANDEN 
ARTHUR ©, 
JOHN P. MUN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G. ALLIAMS......Pres. Chem. National Bank 








suis - 8) 
E, H. PERKINS, Jk., 
Presa. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE ‘TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount o 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ssible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
bom E POLICY which embraces over? valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may used as 
COLLATERAL SLUURKITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


Good farm. Somting to represent the Company, 
are invi to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Superinten- 
dentof Agencies. at Home Office. 


DIVIDENDS. 


alas | SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
ng 








BROAD St. (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEW YORK, April 28th, 1893. 
by due May let, 1893, frem the follow 
bonds will be paid on May ist and thereafter at 
this office: 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division), first mortgage 5 per cent. 
N.T. SMITH, lreasurer. 


VHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 Broadway, New York, April 25th, 
1893.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3) 
PER CENT. on the capital stock was declared, pay- 
able May Ist, p 


rox. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 
6th, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest’ 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 Broadway, N. Y. 








READING NOTICES. 


KTo havea thing handy to use is as good as to have 
it ; but to have it good and handy both, is to 
have it used. There is enough in the world 
and yet harness and shoes get sha 71, and old, and 
wear out in haif their time for want of it. 

Vacuum leather oil takes care of leather agreeably, 


MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


“THE first lady of America,” whose name is a 
household word here, is re so in many foreign 
lands, through the large sale of the “ Martha Wasn- 
ington Perfume,” whose enchanting sweetness and 
rich aromatic odor is captivating thousands in Great 
Britain, Cariada, Australia and South America, This 
is certainly remarkable; without parallel in the 
history of American made perfumery. It is made b 
our townsman, Theo. Ricksecker, and we are plea: 
to learn that his six-story laboratory is often taxed to 
ics utmost capacity to supply the demand for his un. 
equalled perfumery. 

















TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month 25 | Six months........$1 50 
Three months...... 75 | Nine months...... 2 
Four months 1 00| One year...... ey | 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber..... 

One year each tg two subscribers.......-+++ 
Three years to one subscriber 

Three subscribers one year each......... — 
Four years to one subscriber...... sebse bees 
Four subscribers one year each.,........... 
Five years to one subscriber 

Five subscribers one year each............ ‘i 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. . 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


» 
al 


TUBULAR LAMPS AND OIL STOVES. 


OUR readers have seen in the past an advertise- 
ment in our columns of Dietz & Company, Green- 
wich, corner of Laight Street, New York. repre- 
sentative of THE INDEPENDENT visited that im- 
mense establishment a few days since, and we ven- 
ture to give the results of that visit to the numerous 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. It is probably the 
be largest manufactory of its class in thiscountry, 
and its business extends not only throughout the 
United States,but they ship their goods in Jarge quan- 
tities to E-rope, because no similar goods can be ob- 
tained elsewhere at such reasonable prices, consider- 
ing their perfection, for which they are now so cele- 
brated. Messrs, Dietz & Company’s specialty is lamps, 
embracing every style used for the street, hand use 
and for carriages. We have used their street 
lamps for several years with perfect satisfaction. 
It has required many years to bring their goods 
upto the present high standard, Suca an exhibi- 
tion as may be seen at this house is 
of inspection by every dealer in the $ 
named. No such dealer, we are sure, would*fail 
to enjoy the exhibition and also decide to supply 
his wants from this firm. They also manufacture 
the Dietz Tubular Oil Stove which has come into 
popular use. The economy obtained by their use is 
‘ound to be a very important feature. The cost 
of fuel for these stoves has been reduced to a 
minimum, while the price of the stoves has 
been reduced to the same point. These important 
household goods are quite ornamental as well as use- 
ful, and in small families they are indispensable, 
Those in want of the goods we have referred to 
should send direct to Messrs. Dietz & Co., from 
whom they can obtain beautful and attractive illus- 
trated price lists ne their business fully and 
giving the lowest prices. a 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
THE Michigan Central is the only line from the 


fast running directly by and in full view of Niagara 


Falls and the World’s Fair. Illustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French or German will be sent on 
application to O. W. Ruggles, General P. ger and 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, 


THE Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend omen | will be celebrated in the First 
Presbyterian Church of New York, on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street,on Sunday, May 
7th, at 11 o’clock AM. The annual sermon will be 

reached at that time by the pastor of the church 

he Rev. Howard Duffield, D.D., and an abstract o 
the annual report will be read by the Secretary. 

The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Society will 
be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry 
Street, on Monday, May 8th, at 3o’clock P.M., when 
the reports of the year will be submitted, the usual 
business transacted and addresses made. 

All the friends of seamen in New York are cordial. 
ly invited to be present. 











Const Lk Co 


Paris and London 


COSTUMES. 


Evening Dresses, 


Carriage and Walking, Suits 


IMPORTED 
Wraps, Capes, 
Jackets. 


Mackintoshes and Storm Coats 
Soroadovay LH 19th 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. ALY & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible dnish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. In oak. walnut or syca- 
more at $18.99, $23.49 and $23.49. 

All of one quality, the difference in price denotes 
only the different styles ot cabinet work. 








cket Agent, Chicago.—Adv. 


THE LEAD PENCIL BETTER THAN 
THE PEN. 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON, whose handwriting is 
as clear, precise and neat as that of a woman, said, 
after writing his annual message with a lead pencil, 
“My thoughts flow more freely from the pencil.’ 
Other eminent men, who have felt the weight of 

reat responsibilities, have been conscious of nervous 
rritation, mental friction and general exhaustion, 
when using a pen, and au almost entire freedom 
from such ills when using a pencil with a smooth and 
easy yielding lead. General Grant, in writing his 
important papers, used a Dixon ** American Graphite 
8 M” and commended it for its unequaled qualities. 

The use of a lead pencil has saved many a writer 
from penman’s cramp, and made it possible to do 
better work with greater ease. 

> 








I. M. JENKINS, of 304 Fifth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from London late novelties for men’s wear. 
Materials for suits are in Oxford mixtures, black 
cheviots, Shetlands, vicunas, etc. Lounging coats 
are cut rather long and with three or four buttons as 
the figure will permit. Morning coats are of the 
three button cutaway style and are very long- 
waisted, extra long skirts and very narrow at the 
points. Frock coats are also made in the antique 
style with skirts full and capee at bottom as they 
were worn in the seventeenth century. Spring over- 
coats are also long and cut verv straight, with a long 
center slit. Peaked lapels faced with rich silk to the 
edge. Fancy waistcoats are in great demand and 
cut double-breasted with lapels sewed on. The 
latest English style trousers are cut in the old style 
of peg tops. Mr. Jenkins imports the latest styles in 
hunting and equestrian outfits. 








McGibbon & Company. 


HEMSTITCHED SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES. 


GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Low-Priced Pretty Quilts 
for Summer Use. 
SUMMER BLANKETS. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








RIDE of the WES] 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


This brand is highly recommended for shirts, as it 
possesses great fineness, durability, and strength. For @ 


dress shirt it has no equal. 


In ordering shirts, insist 


upon having this brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36, 4% 
and 45 inch widths. . 





—— 








May 4, 1893. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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0’NEILL’S 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ 
Cloak and Suit 
DEPARTMENT. 


Special Sale 


Cravenette Garments and 


Mackintoshes. 


CRAVENETTE is a fine 
Wool Serge, scientifically 
treated, so as to render it ab- 
solutely shower and dust 
proof. Garments made from 
itcan be worn at any time, 
in fair as well as stormy 
weather. It has no odor and 
is very light in weight. 


200 Cravenette Serge Travel- 
ing and Rain-proof Garments, 


sleeveless, with long overcapes, 
in navy blue, black, and tans, 


9° 0 16. 


200 Cravenette Serge Over- 
garments, with long military 
cape, silk lined, in navy blue, 
tan, and black. 


“1” to i 


Cloth Mackintoshes and Gos- 
samers in every style and color- 


98 ” o 10. 00. 
H. ONEILL & C0, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 


LEAR 
ONCEPTION. 


How many people know what 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spceons and Forks are, or in what 





their merit consists ? 
It is worth a cent to know. 
Send a postal to our 
address for 








NFORMATION . 
LLUSTRATED. Bs 
aw 
We guarantee these om 
g0ods for 25 years, ie 
How and why do we do ee 
it? ge 
- 
Our certificate tells. is 


Ask your Jeweler for the 


Inlaid Spoons and Forks, 
MADE ONLY By THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Oo, 
Seaview Ave, » Bridgeport, Conn. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 








Advantages for Buyers 


DRESS GOODS. 


This week we shall begin a series of 
clearing sales in our Dress Goods depart- 
ment, 

We have arranged to sell special lines of 
Navy Serges, Summer Homespuns, Silk-and- 
Wool goods, Hop-sackings, open Grenadine 
effects. and a general line of French Novel- 
ties, at prices under value, for the opening 
sale, 

A belated importation of handsome Fancy 
Dress Goods will be on sale, at the prices of 
ordinary goods, 

At the Novelty counter, near Eleventh 
Street entrance, 500 lengths and odd ends 
of Bengaline, suitable for sleeves and waists, 
marked very low. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


A Great Opportunity 


this week! 


ROYAL WILTONS 


AND 


WILTON VELVETS. 


All new goods, superior in quality and elegant 
designs, 


At About One-half Their Actual Value. 
A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. A New Lot of 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Made from odd ~~ inte all ga suitable for all 
kinds of rooms. 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages and Summer Resl- 
dences. 








(BRING SIZE OF ROOM.) 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns; odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also Lag ‘FE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own spenetneeings at 
OPULAR PRICES. 





Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y¥. 


ORIENTAL RUCS. 


var 





(Look + this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL. 
935 Broadway. cor, 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKRT COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
. London, and Hamburg. 


C jolumbia.. -June 8, 12 M. 
Aug. Vic... June 15.7 A.M. 
Normannia,Ju.22,12.30P.M 
Nermannia. ay 25,2 P.M, | F.Bismarck,June29,7A.M. 
F. Bismarck.Junel. 7 A-M. | Columbia, July 6, 11 A.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Bway, N. Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


HOTEL RIVERVIEW 


On-the-Kankakee. 


The management of th's well-known Summer Re- 
sort Hotel will open the house for the season of 1893 
on May 18th. Those who wish to enjoy their usual 
summer outing at some desirable 


WELL-ESTABLISHED RESORT 
and at the same time to be 
WITHIN DISTANCE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
at Chicago, should investigate its advantages. Lo- 
cated on the Kankakee River, at Kankakee, IIl., on 


the Illinois Central Kailroad, about an hour’s ride 
from the World's Fair Grounds, with 


MANY DAILY TRAINS 


stopping at the Bupesttion Gates. Low commutation 
lroad rates, an 


Reduced Hotel Rates for the Month of May. 
Reasonable rates for the season. / ddress 
JEWETT WILCOX, Manager, 
58 Michigan Avenue, Cc thicago, I, 


Aug’a V. 18 330 ACM 























TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





ORL. D’s FAIR. EUROPE, HOLY 
AND. —welees pasion best tic ketin facilities; 

choic a ocean bert Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, ni Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 





COOK'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
A series of seven first-class parties will leave New 
York during the renin. x season. First departure by 
TE NIC, MAY 34d, 
May 2th, June 17th, 
28th, July ist. These parties will he all the pictur- 
esque and historical portions of Euro 
INCLUDING =, RINE IPAL. "EUROPEAN 


A special aE. scene of 160 pages can 
be obtained tree on On COOK & 


Succeeding dates as follows: 


OOK & SON, 
261 and 1225" Broadway, New Vouk, or, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicag 


A week at the World’s Fair—How to do it. 
Programme. 


Send for 











THE NORTHWEST 
4% esse sag 


eudieee’ i al LINES 





California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Il, 


any other line. 





Grafton’s World's Fare 


Railroad Tickets, 

Meals in Dining Cars, 

Berths in Sleeping Cars, 
AND 





Hotel Accommodations, 





FOR THE ENTIRE ROUND TRIP 


.. ALL ON ONE TICKET. . 


And Everything First-class, 





The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS, 
Absolutely Fi Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CoO., 


ee iL. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 
feet above sea level. 


No malaria, no mos- 

quitoes, pure water, good food. The possi- 

bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 

tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 

ing, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 
CHARLES ST. JOHN, 

Port Jervis, N. Ve Je 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., a Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest tnprevements have been placed in 
the new palldtas. with a large and very attractive 
new Dining- Lenn with the old well- 
known “ ‘Taylor’ ) a Restauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, _ 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


fend six cents to pay postage for an illustrated 
book of 175 pages describing the summer resorts on 
the New York, Ontario and Western Railway. In 
the healthiest and most delightful region accessible 

to New York; 2,000 feet above the sea. It gives a list 
3 over 950 hotels, farm and Ye houses, with 
rates of board, distances, etc.. etc. Can be had free. 
In New York at Nos. ll, 15, “Ti, 212, 371, 944, 1,323 
Broad way, 737 Sixth Ave., ‘134 East 125th St. 264 West 
125th St., 251 Columbus’ Ave., ticket offices 1oot of 
Franklin and West Forty-sec ond Sts. In Brooklyn 
at 4 Court St., 860 Fulton ag 215 Atlantic Ave., 98 
Broad way, 253 Manhattan Greenpoint, or to J. 
C. Anderson, a Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
8t., New York 





U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Aninstitution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife, 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


nian Ww. 'E. BROWN & SON, North ae Mass. 


TO 


Special HOTEL WINDERMERE. 





DAILY TRAINS OF WAGNER NEW VESTIBULED CARS 


Between NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





For Pamphlet giving full 
particulars, address 


J.J. CRAFTON, 


363 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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JSusurance. 
IN SURANCE LLOYDS. 


Worps are things. Well-known names 


are capital. So there is a constant and 
not always resisted temptation to appro- 
priate names which age and honorable 
reputation have made valuable as a trade- 
mark, in order that trade may go with 
the name. 

The civilized world knows Lloyds; so 
it is natural for those who get up insur- 
ance associations in this country to borrow 
If they copied the method 
and reproduced the substance and re- 


the name. 


sponsibility of the English Lloyds, there 
would be no ground for complaint in the 
public interest ; but that is exactly What 
they do not do—they repeat the deceiving 
trick of offering an article as being some- 


thing else of similar name. The English 


Lloyds is a chartered organization ; the 
American Lloyds have no legal entity 
whatever. They have managers and per- 
haps a committee or two, but no officers ; 
before the law, they are simply non- 
existent. They have less responsibility 
than a gathering of players in a baseball 
field. There isan undertaking of insurance 
toward each policy holder, but it is an 
undertaking non-enforcible; for itis not so 
good as a joint and several promissory 
note, the distinct stipulation being that it 


is several and not joint. In this respect it 


is the same as the liability of stockholders 
in national banks, and the position of the 
bank creditor would be the same if the 
bank had no assets whatever and he had 
to look directly to the stockholders for his 
money. 

So then a holder of the promise made 
severally by Messrs. A B C and the rest of 
the alphabet, if he holds a claim and is 
unable to come to an agreement with their 
agent, finds that he must sue each one of 
them separately for his separate propor- 
tion. They can agree that one suit shall 
be conclusive as a judgment against all, 
just as they can settie the claim amicably; 
but perhaps they will not do either. Just 
this happened in case of the claim of 
Smith, Gray & Co., of Brooklyn, which 
perhaps was a just claim and perhaps was 
not ; they had to find out the names of 184 
Lloyd members and bring, or commence 
bringing, 184 separate suits. 

The Lloyds are like other insurances as- 
sociations in making the most of their 
freedom from corporate accountability. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, the 
assessment life insurance societies profess 
to be insurance companies, as good as 
any, and they enter into unblushing com- 
petition in the market as such ; but they 
do not make public their condition and 
use to the utmost the absurd and unjust 
exemptions they have obtained from leg- 
islatures. So the Lloyds do not scruple 
to deny that the law has any control over 
them, They need not make any report of 
their condition and operations ; they need 
not comply with any of the requirements 
exacted from companies. Certainly they 
need not, for they are unorganized bodies, 
mere floating atoms ; but it is quite time 

the public understood that in dealing 
with Lloyds they are dealing with sepa- 
rate individuals, except so far as those in- 
dividuals choose to act as one. And per- 


from the Commissioner. The Circuit 
Court dismissed the case because the 
Lloyds are not an association as contem- 
plated by the law but only an association 
of individuals, and because the law did not 
contemplate agency work for a number of 
individuals who assume a several liabil- 
ity. But the law mentions “any fire or 
inland navigation insurance company or 
association not incorporated by the laws 
of this State”; it provides that ‘all in- 
surance companies, associations, corpora- 
tions, partnerships or individuals trans- 
acting the businéss of fire or fire and 
marine insurance in this State 
shall make annual reports,” etc. 

Judge Montgomery, reviewing the case 
out of court, thinks this language broad 
enough and intended to cover just such 
associations as Lloyds; that ‘* associa- 
tion” and ‘‘association of individuals” 
(this latter phrase occurring in another 
section) mean a number of persons com- 
bining for some special purpose. Judge 
Cooley, one of the most eminent authori- 
ties, concurs, and says: 


. . . 


“Now I think it would be somewhat dif- 
ficult for men to agree together to carry on 
a fire insurance business without coming 
within the terms either of a corporation or 
company or association, and all these are 
made use of in the statute, either directly 
or by reference to the general insurance 
law, wherever important to cover the 
case, The parties may have in- 
tended to do a business merely as indi- 
viduals, without calling their combination, 
in whatever form arrived at, an association 
or acompany; but this, I think, is entirely 
immaterial. The intent of the law 
(of 1881) was to cover all possible cases of 
persons writing whether asa corporation or 
as an unincorporated company or other- 
wise, by any understanding whatever 
among themselves, to undertake the busi- 
ness of insurance without being authorized 
so to do and receiving a certificate of 
authorization from the Commissioner of 
Insurance of this State, and [ discover no 
defect, technical or otherwise, in the statute 
which constitutes a failure to reachany 
such case.”’ 


In another case against the same Lloyds, 
the Illinois Supreme Court said. 


“The fact that these respondents may be 
legally held individually liable upon any 
policies they may have issued does not re- 
lieve them of the chargeof having acted as 
a corporation. They are, if individually 
liable, only liable because they have no 
statutory authority to do what they have 
assumed to do, because instead of being a 
corporation in fact, they have usurped the 
powers of a corporation.” 

A similar case, against another Lloyds, 
the Guaranty and Accident, is awaiting 
trial in Missouri. 


> 
> 


ACCIDENT BUSINESS TROUBLES. 








THE manager of an accident company 
(the name neither of writer nor of com- 
pany being given) writes inthe Spectator’s 
anniversary number about what he calls 
dishonest claims by honest men. The 
basis stated for this seemingly paradoxi- 
cal characterization is that honest men, 
who readily submit to the adjustment of 
their claims under fire policies according 
to the circumstances of the loss, will put in 
a disability claim under an accident policy 
and insist upon its being accepted unmodi- 
fied. The point turns upon what consti- 
tutes total disability, which the writer 
argues is variable, depending upon the 
nature of the inquiry with reference to 
the occupation of the party. To illus- 
trate, a bookkeeper, insured as such, jams 
his finger in a door, continues to come to 





haps the absurdity and injustice of 
weighting the organized and responsible 
insurance corporations, both fire and life, 
while free lances in unlimited numbers 
are allowed to compete with them, will be 
generally recognized before insurance re- 
form is much further advanced. 

In Michigan, recently, one Granger was 
indicted for having solicited and written 
insurance in Grand Rapids in the Ameri- 
can Lloyds of this city. Itwas not denied 
that he had thus acted asan agent, and 
he was indicted under the law of 1881, 
which forbade anybody to engage in 
any manner in getting business for an 
outside “insurance company or associa- 


tion” without a certificate of authority “ becomes totally disabled, and then his 


notice and claim are made simultaneously, 
whereas, if he had given notice at once 
‘*the company could no doubt have 
treated the case” so that the disubility 
would have covered less time. 

The writer does not hesitate to say that 
‘fan honest man can make a dishonest 
claim and that more trouble arises from 
such a claim than from a dishonest claim 
by a dishonest man.” Unquestionably a 
claim by a reputedly dishonest man is 
readily assumed’ and probably decided, to 
be honest, and there is special difficulty in 


showing the honest man dishonest ; yet 


the language seems not well chosen— 
“wrongful” or “unjust” claims they 
might better be called, The trouble such 
claims make is because the honest man 
does not perceive their wrongfulness, He 
is not necesearily dishonest in making an 
erroneous claim, but he is dishonest in not 


complying with specific stipulations in the 
policy, and he is dishonest—if remissness 
is dishonesty—in not reading the policy 
to ascertain what its requirements are. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 








BRUEHL HAEUSSLER & 
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GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, 
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NEW YORK. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


NEWELL & ScHROETTER, 314 Home Insurance B'ld’g, Chicago, Il. 
W. L. Mork, 118 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. W. Gopparp, 119 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Co., 82 West 3d St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E, C. GILMAN, Ernest Cranmer Building, Denver, Colo. 
H. M. Lreonarp, 341 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 

W. H. Dunpuy, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
G. E, CLEVELAND, 223-224 Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 
S. F. Anaus, Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 

H. B. Mogser, 531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. H. SCHNEIDER, Butler Exchange, Providence, R, I. 
B. G. CARPENTER, 40 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 











The Mutual Life 





the office, does what work he can, and his 
claim for total disability is honest and is 
paid; on the contrary, his employer suf- 
fers the same injury, does what work he 
can, and does not hesitate to put in a 
claim for total disability, perhaps the 
more firmly because of the bookkeeper’s 
case. Yet the difference is a decided one ; 
the index finger of the bookkeeper’s right 
hand totally disabled him from his spe- 
cial occupation, and the employer's in- 
jury, physically the same, had very little 
effect upon his effectiveness. 

Another point raised is that men, ignor- 
ing the policy requirements, often con- 
tinue using an injured member until it 
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1893, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


Gzenee H. BURFORD, - 


. P. FRALEIGH, - 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 


WM. T. STANDEN, - 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, - 
JOHN P. MUNN, - 


President. 
Secretary: 


Assistant Secretary. 


- - Actuary. 
- - Cashier. 
- Medical Director. 





KINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


JULIUS CATLIN, : 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank, 
e - Dry Goods 


Builder, 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured 


the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED 


INCOME POLICY which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of alve.sity overtaking 
5 


the insured may be used-as COLLATERAL SECURITY #OR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, i 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 
Company 


NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The %)-S-1). Life Policy of THE W AasHINaTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
<apeasive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitab le cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 

, ance 
Company: 

: ? Philadelphia. 

suey run ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 31st. 189-2 -€23.926,000 61 
Thies 97.231 67 


Sasaates 94 
LIFE RA 
sued at the off ite eee, Oe eer wenacian Arete. 
utions are paid upon all pol- 


ichzneal Cash distri 
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TOTAL ASSETS, J Ist, 1893. 83.302 47 
THOMAS H. wORFGOR EY. Beate” 
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Massach 
bhi lta Tates and values for aay age sept oe 
Office. 


to the Company’s 
BEN. F. . ee ene President. 


Ag ‘re Bi - FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


SOUSA: Asst. Sec. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to lst December, 1892..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft ‘Ist 


+ $3,690,250 88 


FARMRTT, WB. cc ccccccccccccccccscocces veces 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums...............+ 5,162,393 26 
Premiums marked off from Ist, January, 

1892, to 31st December, 1892..........---+-- 3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 


POTISE. .cccccccccescceccecocece $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 





The Company has the e following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 7,816,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at............6.0eecceeeeee 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank.........e.ceeeeee o. wéweonnate 276,262 99 
AMOUNE,..... 000000 06 cee cocccccececees 12,485,685 71 








Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dvced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES : 
J D JONES, CHAS. H. MARSH AT, il, 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
A. A. RAVES EWD. FLOYD JONES: 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE MAC 
JAMES LOW, LAWRED NCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H.’ FIE ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE ‘FORE rt, fsa 40 BE 7 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON, ‘SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, USTAV AMSINCK 
WILLIAM E. DO . JOSEPH AGOS' 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W.CAMEBEI L, 
JOHN L. RIKER, cue NON H. BROWN, 
C. A HAND, CHR is DE THOMSE N 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZAR, 


HENRY E, HAWLEY. WILLIAM B, BOULTON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 





J.M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 
J. B. PIERCE, 


2d Vice-President. 
Sec retary and Treasurer. 
All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to khow the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
Cash Capita $1,000,000 v0 


Reserves 3 Insurance in 
3384.3 “bt hi 
Pa Aap ss 


Net Su 

Bohne elders Surplus..... 

Gross Assets 6,350,180 $ 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 

HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t See's ° 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, ay | Brooklyn + 
Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N 
wink a = DONALD, General Manager Western De- 


ot 7. “TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Agietens ma General Manager, Rialto Building, 


sy 
m aR Wy Witsox, General Manager Pacific Coast 
spartans KAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 











$21 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 
Pia tid de cnnaracdcuccie andes $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES.................... 7,069,568 66 
SURPLUS $1,023,186 57 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. _ 


(Mass. Standard). 








THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 


dence at the White House while painting the celo- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c, until the supply ts 
exhausted, 

Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retried at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35e. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


__ 130) Fulton ‘Street, New York City. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 
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Old and Young. 


A SPRING DUET. 
BY 0. C, AURINGER. 


SinGs a robin in the spring, 
** Merrily !”’ 
Sings a bluebird answering, 
** Cheerily !”’ 
I can see and hear them now, 
Perched, with airy beck and bow, 
On the budded apple-tree— 
“ Merrily !”’ ‘“‘ Cheerily !” 


Robin is a boisterous boy, 
“* Merrily !”’ 

Wild and noisy in his joy, 
“* Merrily !” 

How he makes the orchard thrill 
With his stormy notes and shrill, 
Boasting from his apple tree— 

“Merrily! Merrily!” 


Bluebird is a mimic rare, 
** Cheerily !” 

Mocking robin’s boastful air, 
“Cheerily !” 

Echoing with dainty throat 

His loud carol, note for note, 
Laughing stillin fairy glee— 
**Cheerily ! Cheerily !” 


Thus they do, and so they sing 
Merrily, 

Till the orchard arches ring 
Cheerily. 

Yester eve I heard them there, 

Merry, tantalizing pair! 
With their witching minstrelsy— 
“Merrily!” ‘ Cheerily !”’ 


And all night within my brain, 
Merrily 

Rang the merciless refrain, 
Cheerily. 

I could neither rest nor sleep, 

I could only toss and peep, 
Haunted by that melody, 
“*Merrily !” ‘ Cheerily !”’ 


Now ’tis morn—no rest again, 
** Merrily !”’ 
Echoes still within my brain, 
** Cheerily !”’ 
Oh, ’mtaunted! I’m enchanted! 
By this melody I’m haunted ! 
Break the spell and set me free 
From “ Merrily!’ ‘‘ Cheerily !”’ 
NortTuwoop, N. Y. 


_——— 
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THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 





BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THERE was a din of carpenter’s tools 
and the rasping of a painter’s scraper on 
the west wing of the house when Mrs, 
Hunter stopped in the midst of her work 
and shaded her eyes from the glaring rays 
of the spring sun. Besides being a little 
nearsighted, overwork with the needle 
by lamplight had made her eyes weak. 
Facial neuralgia had left indelible marks 
of suffering and nervous irritableness 
stamped on the thin outlines of the 
pinched face, and the entire muscular 
system twitched sympathetically with the 
blinking eyes. The sound of work on the 
west wing of the large country house had 
attracted her attention, and she gazed as 
earnestly at the workmen as if this con- 
stituted her sole purpose in life. 

Far away in the distance the hazy out- 
lines of the hills rose up majestically in the 
bright spring sunlight, wooded to the 
summit of their bold heads with the green 
verdure of another season’s leafy growth. 
Long stretches of flower-decked fields, 
shaded with fruit and ornamental trees, 
sloped down from the hills to the closely- 
cropped lawn surrounding the old man- 
sion. In the clean-swept yard clumps of 
early roses were opening their buds to the 
mild, balmy air, and sweet honeysuckle 
vines were twining their delicate tendrils 
over arbors and trellis-works. The bum 
of bees and small insects was announcing 
the return of spring, while the fragrance 
of flowers was slowly loading the atmos- 
phere of the garden with intoxicating per- 
fume. The early bluebirds and martins 
were fighting with the quarrelsome spar- 
rows for possession of the bird houses, or 
sitting demurely in the trees to gather in 
the full beauty and effect of the perfect 
scene, 

Mrs. Hunter’s eyes passed by all of 
these sights, and saw only the dark side 
to the whole scene, She turned from her 





position near the front yard, and walked 
back to the hot kitchen with her quick, 
nervous tread. A girl with flushed cheeks 
and an old calico dress on was bending 
over a sideboard scrubbing the knives and 
forks. She did not hear her mother’s 
footsteps, and Mrs. Hunter remained quiet 
a moment, gazing at the bent form. When 
she spoke it was in a quick, sharp and* 
unmodulated voice. 

**’Mandy, what are the men doin’ on 
the west wing?” q 

The girl started at the sudden interrup- 
tion in her work ; but she replied without 
looking around : 

‘*I don’t know, Mother, unless they're 
fittin’ it up fur—fur ”"— 

‘* Fur what?” 

‘‘T heard Father say as how he ’spected 
boarders from the city this summer.” 

** Boarders !” 

Mrs. Hunter emphasized the word, but 
made no further comment for some 
time. She was looking straight ahead 
at her daughter, but "Mandy did not 
heed the steady gaze. She kept on in her 
hard, humdrum, daily work. 

‘* When did you hear Father say this?” 

Mrs. Hunter always addressed her hus- 
band as Father. 

‘‘Day before yesterday,” replied the 
girl. 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me before?” the 
worn-out woman continued, asking her 
questions pointedly. 

‘I thought—as—how it might worry 
you, Mother, and” — 

‘I see,” interrupted Mrs, Hunter. 

She became quiet again, gazing this 
time out of the window. It was an unu- 
sual thing for Mrs. Hunter to remain idle 
even for a few minutes, and’Mandy grew 
nervous and restless at the change. She 
scrubbed away at the knives more vigor- 
ously, and ventured several low remarks 
about the grease and dirt ; but her mother 
did not notice her. 

‘**Mandy, haven’t we work enough?” 
the little woman inquired, in a peculiar 
voice. 

“* Yes, Mother, we have more—than”— 

Her eyes looked around the room, at the 
dirty dishes, untidy furniture, unmended 
clothes, and articles needing attending to 
that had been stowed away in every nook 
and corner. 

‘*Then what would we do with board- 
ers?” 

‘*I don’t know,” the girl replied, in the 
same weak, monotonous voice, ‘‘ unless— 
unless—we cared fur ’em as we do fur 
other things.” 

***Mandy, Lain’t likin’ city boarders, an’ 
specially them that Father will bring out 
here. They’re too high-flutin’ an’ stuck 
up. We ain’t goin’ to work fur ’em 
neither.” 

‘* But, Mother, how,”— 

** Never mind how—we ain’t goin’ to.” 

Mrs. Hunter jerked her words out with 
a decided air, and then, picking up the 
drying towel, she began to wipe the 
knives and forks with quick, deft motions. 
Neither worker spoke for a long time, and 
the bright spring morning waned into the 
calm, peaceful afternoon ; but the labors 
of the two pairs of busy hands were not 
finished until long after darkness had set- 
tled over the earth. 

John Hunter returned from his work on 
the large farm, and repaired to his study, 
where he spent the greater part of the 
afternoon and evening in consulting 
books and diagrams. He was a strong, 
well-formed, and handsome man of his 
age, with a large, massive brow, and a 
hard, determined mouth. The few iron- 
gray hairs and prominent wrinkles of his 
face were in perfect harmony with the 
rest of his appearance. -He was a self- 
made, successful man, and one who 
had met and overcome many diffi- 
culties in life. The very adversities 
which he had encountered were the 
secrets of his success; but they had 
also formed a character as hard, stern and 
relentless as the rock-ribs of his hilly 
land. Ambition to accumulate money 
led him on to enrich his mind with knowl- 
edge, not for the pleasure which it could 
afford, but for the higher reach of power 
and wealth which it would inevitably 
bring. His spacious, well-cultivated fields 
yielded him no greater joy than his well- 





filled library, stocked with all of the val- 
uable books which he needed. In this 
comfortable room he spent a part of his 
time each day, watching the course of 
events in the world of business, politics, 
science and literature. The rest of his 
time was employed in conducting the af- 
fairs of the farm, or in scheming new 
plans for furthering his financial inter- 
ests. By degrees he drifted away from 
his family, associating even less with them 
in thought and sympathy than in person, 
but always with the self-satisfied feeling 
that he was providing comfortably for 
them. Their life began and ended in the 
affairs of the household, and John Hunter 
firmly believed that such a narrow, re- 
stricted sphere was essential to the happi- 
ness of woman, for a broader field of 
thought and action would be confusing 
and stultifying to her mind. 

Mrs. Hunter had always been a meek, 
modest wife, ready to console her hus- 
band, and to slave for the common good ; 
and during the dark, gloomy days of 
their early lives she had toiled and econo- 
mized bravely as her share in the mutual 
burdens. These early lessons of self- 
denial formed her character and method 
of life, 80 that when prosperity came she 
still clung to her work. As the farm and 
house were increased in size the work as- 
sumed gigantic proportions, and "Mandy 
and her mother were pushed night and 
day to get through with it before bedtime. 
Mrs, Hunter’s modesty forbade her to re- 
quest the services of ‘‘ hired help” in the 
house, and her husband, absorbed in his 
own work and thoughts, seemed oblivious 
to the fact that a servant was essential to 
the household. He had his own men to 
work in the fields by the dozen, but these 
were all necessary during the short har- 
vesting period, and the farm could not be 
carried on without their help. Mrs. Hun- 
ter and ’Mandy toiled on under the addi- 
tional burdens, and found very little time 
for self-culture and improvement. In 
this way the separation of the family 
gradually widened; for the successful man 
developed in the line of thought and ac- 
tion in a larger sphere, while the wife and 
daughter narrowed and restricted their 
existence in the little details of household 
slavery. 

The new wing had been built on the 
already large house without Mrs. Hunter’s 
advice, and, altho she secretly rebelled 
against the enlargement of the old paternal 
home, she made no-open opposition. The 
idea of opposing her husband’s wishes had 
never yet entered her mind ; but when she 
found that the new addition was being 
fitted up for city boarders a defiant spirit 
rose in her. The thought of objecting to 
the plans of Mr. Hunter fairly took her 
breath away at first, but she soon became 
accustomed to it. She took a long back 
flight in memory, and reviewed the past 
with bitter, rebellious tears. She remem- 
bered the promises made at their wedding, 
and the bright outlook for happiness 
which days of prosperity should bring. 
Prosperity had come, but she felt that 
she was not reaping any of the bene- 
fits of the new conditions. The thin, 
pinched features were drawn sharply as if 
played upon by twinges of neuralgic pain, 
and the strange expression common in 
nearsighted eyes was intensified by men- 
tal suffering. 

‘But it ain’t only fur me,” she mut- 
tered to herself,when alone in the kitchen 


the following day ; ‘“‘ i’d stand it if ’twere. - 


I ain’t long fur this world anyway ; but 
there’s "Mandy workin’ her life out o’ her, 
an’ she ain’t goin’ to do it.” 

She looked toward the open yard where 
*Mandy was busily employed in wringing 
out the clothes that had been washed 
the day before. 

**No, she ain’t fit fur sich hard work. 
She’ll be bent an’ roun’ same’s me before 
her time. Father don’t think of us ; he’s 
furgetful an’ careless; he ain’t like he 
used to be.” 

John Hunter never considered it neces- 
sary to tell his wife of any new arrange- 
ment until it was all completed. The fact 
that he was going to take boarders from 
the city during the summer was not men- 
tioned until the west wing was all com- 
pleted and nicely f-rnished. Then one 
day he remarked to his wife just before 





leaving for the village: ‘The rooms are 
fitted up nicely, and I guess our city peo- 
ple will find it to their liking.” 

‘*What city people?” asked Mrs. Hun- 
ter, vainly striving to appear innocent and 
disinterested. 

‘Why, I forgot to tell you that I’m 
going to advertise for city boarders this 
summer. We have plenty of room now 
for them.” 

Mrs. Hunter gulped down a lump in her 
throat, and then said in a voice that 
seemed unnatural to her: ‘‘ We can’t 
take city boarders here, Father.” 

John Hunter did not seem to compre- 
hend the meaning of his wife’s remark, 
and he continued, in an absent-minded 
way: ‘‘We can accommodate a young 
couple, or even three, in the west wing.” 

There was another hard gulp, and 
then, in the same unnatural voice : ‘ But, 
Father, I say we can’t take city board- 
ers.” 

The man began to understand the 
meaning of the little woman’s opposition, 
and he looked a little embarras3ed. 

‘* We have no servant to do the work,” 
his wife continued, ‘‘and we do not need 
the money. ’Mandy is worn out with 
work, and I cannot do any more. We 
can’t take city boarders.” 

One of the farm laborers interrupted 
the conversation here, and the meek 
woman retired thankfully from the scene, 
Her courage was fast ebbing away, and 
the little body was all in a tremble. She 
returned to her work, but there was a 
slight blush of conscious triumph tinging 
her sallow cheeks as she moved about the 
room rapidly. ’Mandy noticed the excite- 
ment of her mother, but she did not in- 
quire the cause. Life was too real and 
monotonous to let asun-ray of joy escape, 
and the girl entered into the spirit of her 
mother. The two laughed and talked 
animatedly, and ’Mandy caught up little 
snatches of some old song which had 
brightened the existence of her girlhood 
days. Mrs. Hunter smiled and laughed 
until the tears trickled down her cheeks. 
She hardly knew the reason of her own 
state of feelings, and she did not stop to 
analyze them. 

Nothing more was said about the city 
boarders for some time, and Mrs. Hunter 
in her quiet way was thankfully congrat- 
ulating herself on her easy victory. It 
was the first time she had ever objected 
to any of her husband’s plans, and the 
grace with which he yielded made her 
love and respect him all the more. She 
half regretted that she had openly refused 
to take his boarders, and she endeavored 
to atone for it by numberless little acts of 
kindness and attention. Despite her ex- 
hausting work, she wore asmile whenever 
in his presence, and sought by means 
known only to a woman to make his home 
life pleasant and happy. All of her early 
love returned, and disagreeable memories 
were blotted out by the enthusiasm of the 
present love and affection. ’Mandy’s pale 
face also brightened and reflected the 
sunshine of her mother’s; for the two 
were so closely united that the spirits of 
one always depressed or stimulated the 
emotional nature of the other. The 
bright spring days were never so gorgeous 
and captivating. The very air and sun- 
shine contained nerve tonics, and the 
symphonies of colors and sounds in the 
fields and woods were soul-inspiring. 
Mrs. Hunter and ’Mandy read another 
side to nature’s scenery because their 
souls were in perfect harmony with it. 

‘‘Have the papers come from the post 
office yet, Mother? Ah, yes, here’s the 
Herald.” 

John Hunter always followed the news 
of the day carefully, and, as he dropped 
into a chair to rest, he tore the covering 
from the paper, and opened the sheet 
hastily. 

‘“‘Any news in partickler?”’ asked his 
wife, rubbing a few specks of dirt from 
the furniture. 

‘“‘ No—that is,” the man replied slowly, 
‘“‘my advertisement appears to-day. 
want to see how it reads.” 

Mrs. Hunter’s bright face changed in a0 
instant, and she asked, in a trembling 
whisper: ‘‘ What advertisement ?” 

‘‘ Why, for boarders,” was the imp@ 
tient answer. ‘‘It is time we did some 
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thing. The west wing is all ready for | performed a prodigious amount of work 
during the hours of the day, and willing 


occupants.” 

He soon became absorbed in reading 
the paper, while the poor woman stole 
stealthily out of the house. Her face was 
white, and the bloodless lips were drawn 
tightly over the teeth. Her breathing 
was quick and sharp. « Nature no longer 
offered sights of beauty toher. A dark 
cloud seemed to obscure the landscape, 
and the sun appeared as an emblem of 
blackness rather than of light. Even the 
songs of the birds and the perfume of the 
flowers were repulsive and sickening to 
the small figure walking aimlessly to- 
ward the orchard. The quick, nervous 
step betokened mental stress and emotion. 
The whole brightness of her life had been 
changed in a moment, and she realized 
that all her little tokens of love and sym- 
pathy had been lost and misplaced. The 
disappointment was a bitter one, and the 
slight frame was convulsed with sobs. 
Under an old apple tree, where strange 
eyes could not see her, she gave way to 
her grief, and wept bitter tears of poign- 
ant sorrow. 

John Starrow, the stalwart lover of 
’Mandy, found her there and nearly 
stumbled over the stooping form, She 
tried to hide her tear-stained eyes from 
his bright, searching ones; but he was 
not so easily baffled. He had watched 
and pitied the careworn face too carefully 
to fail to note a change. 

“Hullo,Mother, you’ve been cryin’,” he 
said, in his frank way. ‘* What’s up 
now? Broke a chiny plate, or spilt the 
dish water on the carpet? No? Well, 
what isit? Don’t be afraid to tell.” 

He passed a strong arm around her 
slight waist, and nearly lifted her off the 
ground. The tear-wet eyes blinked and 
winked hard to keep back the signs of her 
recent sorrow. 

“Oh, come, don't keep anything back. 
I know something’s wrong, an’ it must be 
serious this time. You're all broken up. 
But here comes ’Mandy ; she’ll know.” 

*Mandy, in search of her mother, dis- 
covered the two in the orchard, and soon 
approached them. <A long consultation 
was held, during which the whole secret 
was exploded. The keyword to the 
whole difficulty was ‘‘ boarders,” and 
’Mandy’s active mind filled out the rest of 
the story. 

Mrs. Hunter felt better when she return- 
ed tothe house The force of the blow 
had been deadened by the sudden out- 
burst of tears, and then by the comfort- 
ing words and attention of "Mandy and 
her lover. John Starrow owned a neigh- 
boring farm, and had been courting 
*Mandy for years ; but he had not pressed 
his suit owing to the fact that Mrs. Hun- 
ter could not spare her daughter. Sothe 
big, frank, handsome lover had equally 
divided his time between working hard in 
the fields and in comforting the two for- 
lornwomen. His services this time were 
inestimable, and he took advantage of the 
scene to bring things toa climax. The 
wedding day for the young couple was 
set. 

“ John and ’Mandy have decided to get 
married in three days,” Mrs. Hunter ex- 
plained to her husband that evening. 
“They want to get married in the west 
wing, and they’ve got to do it before the 
city boarders come.” 

“Well, I don’t like it; but I suppose 
they must. Can’t they wait until fall?” 

“No; they are determined to get mar- 
ried in three days, and then go to the city 
on their wedding trip.” 

Mr. Hunter made no further comment ; 
but two days later, while holding an open 
letter in his hand, he said : 

‘Well, iv’s lucky they didn't put the 
wedding off any ionger. I’ve got board- 
ers for the west wing coming the very 
night of the wedding.” 

“Oh, how fortunate !” exclaimed his 
wife, examining the letter. 

\ Yes; but we must get the couple off 
before noon, so’s we can fix up the rooms 
a little before the boarders come.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Hunter, modestly. 

The excitement of the approaching wed- 
ding prevented the little woman from in- 
dulging in any grief, and if she rebelled 
@gainst the coming of city boarders she 
kept her own counsel. She and "Mandy 








neighbors offered their help. The couple 
were to be married early in the morning, 
and then depart for the city on the morn- 
ing train. 

The wedding morning was a bright and 
promising one, and long before the sun 
was up there was considerable bustle 
around the house. ’Mandy looked pretty 
and happy as she hurried around to make 
hasty preparations for the coming cere- 
mony. John Starrow soon appeared, and 
caught the blushing girl in his arms, to 
steal his first kiss on his wedding day. 
The bridal couple were as handsome as 
could be wished, and even John Hunter 
complimented them on their appearance. 
He looked at his own worn and faded 
wife; but if memory brought up feelings 
of regrets he kept them to himself. He 
was strangely silent and observant, and 
did not appear as happy and smiling as 
the occasion might have warranted. 

When the ceremony was over, the 
breakfast partaken of, good-by kisses and 
sobs exchanged, the happy pair were car- 
ried off to the station by their father. He 
kissed "Mandy good-by on the platform, 
and then stood still and watched the train 
disappear in the distance. The parting 
from his daughter made him thoughtful 
and absent-minded. When he reached 
home he found his wife sweeping and 
wiping the furniture in the west wing, 
preparing everything for the new board- 
ers. The sight made him feel angry with 
himself, and he wandered from room to 
room, and then out into the orchard. The 
guests had all departed, and the place 
seemed strangely lonesome and deserted, 
The afternoon dragged along wearily, and 
the man was glad when night approached. 
It was dark when he reached the station 
again to meet the evening train. He 
found his two boarders waiting for him— 
a short, well-formed lady, deeply yeiled, 
and a large, well-built man. Owing to 
the veil of the lady and the surrounding 
darkness, he could not see the features of 
either one distinctly. 

The journey from the station to the 
house was a short one, and Mr. Hunter 
could not find words with which to enter- 
tain his new boarders. The events of the 
day had unsettled his happiness, and he 
could think of nothing but his lost daugh- 
ter and his poor, lonesome wife. The 
thought then occurred to him that, in his 
negligence, he had not asked how long 
’Mandy intended to stay in the city. By 
the time he had left the boarders at the 
front door he was heartily sick of the 
whole day’s doings. His conscience 
pricked him some, but most of the blame 
he attributed to a bilious stomach. 

‘“*T don’t feel well,” he muttered, as he 
walked toward the house, after seeing 
that the horses were properly housed. 
“It must be another attack of bilious- 
ness. I’m all out of sorts. I'll get Mandy 
to”— 

Then he stopped and made an ejacula- 
tion when he remembered that she was 
no longer with him. He entered the 
house, where the supper was already on 
the table. Mrs. Hunter was looking pretty 
in a new dress, with ruffles around the 
throat and hands, and two bright burn- 
ing spots on her cheeks. She was busily 
flying around, from one thing to another, 
and when her husband entered she greeted 
him with a smile. 

‘Are you ready for supper, Father?” 
she asked, 

** Yes—no—I don’t feel well,” he stam- 
mered. 

‘*Well, eat something, and you'll feel 
better,” sympathizingly replied his little 
wife, 

‘* Yes, but those confounded—that is, I 
wish we didn’t have company. I don’t 
feel like entertaining.” 

‘Why, we only have the boarders, I 
will call them now.” 

‘* Well, go ahead,” the man replied, 
pulling himself together with an effort. 
“If [ve got to entertain them I’ve got 
to.” 

It was a wan sort of a smile which he 
tried to put on his face as the parlor door 
opened and the two boarders appeared 
in the dining room. He stood with his 
face toward the door, and he surveyed 





them silently for a moment. But the 
smile slowly disappeared, and a look of 
puzzled confusion succeeded it, 

‘* Why, bless me—what’s this? Mother, 
how's this?” 

The sick man turned from John Starrow 
and his new bride to the blushing little 
woman near his side. Mrs. Hunter was 
turning red and pale by turns, and her 
quick breathing prevented her from 
speaking. John Starrow approached the 
astounded man, and said : 

‘*T read in the city Herald, Father, that 
you wanted boarders, and as "Mandy and I 
wanted to get board out here I wrote to 
you. We've engaged the west wing for a 
year. We'll be very good boarders, and 
pleasant at that.” 

* And we'll help you and Mamma ever 
so much,” chimed in the new bride. 

“Oh, Father, don’t look at me so,” 
finally exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, unable 
longer to control her feelings. ‘‘ Don’t be 
angry with me for the deception. I didn’t 
want city boarders; they spoil the home 
so, an’—an’”— 

She burst out sobbing, and covered her 
eyes with her hands, 

“There, there, Mother, it’s all right,” her 
husband said, supporting her with a strong 
arm. ‘*I didn’t know you felt—felt this 
way. Itsallright. I don’t—don’t want 
any city boarders either. Let Mandy and 
John keep the west wing, and we'll live 
together.” 

There was a little moisture around his 
eyes, and he turned hastily toward the 
table to conceal it. 

** Well, come, we'll have the wedding 
feast now,” he said. ‘‘ Everything is 
ready. I don’t feel sick any more. I 
haven’t been to a wedding feast since— 
why, Mother, not since we were married, 
and that’s—bless me !—nigh on to twenty- 
five years. This will be the anniversary 
of that event.” 

With that he kissed the lips of his wife 
for the first time in years, and the four 
sat down to a wedding feast that marked 
a new epoch in the household. It was not 
many days before a servant lightened the 
burdens of the two newly-married cou- 
ples ; for Mrs. Hunter always maintained 
that she was married anew that night, 
and that it was just as much her wedding 
supper as ’Mandy’s. 
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WHEN I WAS LITTLE. 


BY NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH, 





WHEN I was little I used to play 
At grown-up lady, and then I’d say 
I was going to marry Papa. 
If [ had been old I would have known 
I couldn’t do it when I was grown 
Because (I am eight years old to-day) 
He’s married to my Mamma! 


Once, when I was very, very small, 

I saw a White Thing in our hall 
That looked just like a ghost. 

But when I went up close to see 

(Maria said she’d go with me), 

’T was nothing but Mamma’s white shawl 
H«nging upon a post. 


When I was little I would not go 

To bed in the dark—I was frightened so— 

“ And God ’way up in Heaven! 

I didn’t know he can see at night 

As wellas he can when the sun is bright, 

There are so many things one doesn’t know 
When one is only seven. 

NEw York CIry. 
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LORD NELSON THE SECOND. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE, 


NELSON OTWAY had been named after 
the great English admiral; and he was 
proud of it. Tho he was only ten years 
old, he had read several biographies of 
Lord Nelson, and knew more about him 
than most grown people do. Besides this, 
his father had told him a good many 
stories about other famous sea captains, 
and Nelson had determined on two things : 
he was going to go to sea and he was go- 
ing to be a hero so that he might be called 
Nelson II. 

Mr. Otway was very rich and owned a 
good deal of land, some of it outside of 
the village. In one of his distant pastures 
Nelson used to love to spend his time, 





eometimes with other little boys, but | 


oftener alone ; for then he could give free 
play to his wonderful imagination. Mrs. 
Otway was afraid some harm might befall 
her boy on one of these lonely expeditions, 
She had heard rumors of a gang of kid- 
nappers in the neighborhood, and she was 
afraid that Nelson would be carried away 
by ruffians, who would require a tre- 
mendous ransom, or who might keep him 
forever ; but her husband replied that 
this was nonsense and that Nelson must 
learn to shift for himself. His boy must 
be a little man, he said, and not a molly- 
coddle; and when Nelson heard this, he 
stood up straight and, making a salute, 
said: ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,” as Lord Nelson 
used to do when he was only a little mid- 
shipman. s 

One day after dinner Nelson was setting 
out for his favorite meadows when he 
heard his father calling after him. ‘‘ Be 
sure you come hack at four,” Mr. Otway 
said ; ‘for I shall want you to help me 
with some of my work.” Nelson prom- 
ised, and then bounded down the front 
steps. He must hurry if he wanted to 
imagine the whole battle of the ‘‘ Serapis ’ 
and the “Bon Homme Richard” before 
four o’clock. So he walked stoutly up 
the village street and soon passed the last 
house. 

Before he reached his father's pasture 
he heard the sound of wheels, and turned 
to see what was coming. It was a man 
in an open buggy driving a beautiful 
horse, which was perfectly black except 
for a little white about its head. The 
reins were tied round the whip, and the 
man seemed to do all the driving with 
his voice. He appeared to take no notice 
of Nelson till he came up very near, and 
then he seemed to perceive for the first 
time that the little boy was much inter- 
ested in his spirited horse. 

‘Stop, Alaric, here’s a little fellow that 
wants to see you.” The horse stopped. 
‘* Did you ever see a prettier animal than 
that, my little gentleman?’ said the 
driver, a clean-shaven young man witha 
pleasant smile. ‘Stand up on your hind 
legs, Alaric! Now you can come down.” 
Nelson looked on open-mouthed to see a 
horse so obedient. ‘‘ You see you don’t 
need any reins to drive my horse,” said 
the young man; ‘‘ you just have to tell 
him what todo, I have this great whale- 
bone whip just for show. Would you 
mind turning round for the young gen- 
tleman, Alaric?’ The horse backed the 
carriage, cramping the wheel, then start- 
ed exactly in the right direction, so that 
he was facing toward Nelson’s home; 
then he repeated the process, so as to face 
away from the village again. 

“IT wish I could give you a ride,” went 
on the smiling young man ; ‘‘ but I must 
hurry on. I don’t know, tho,” he added, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ I could let you get 
in for five minutes, if you care to come, 
Stand still, Alaric! Are you with me, my 
little friend ?” 

**Oh, I should like to come ever so 
much,’ssaid Nelon; ‘‘ only I must be home 
by four o’clock.” 

‘** Very well, l’ll see to that,” said the 
man, looking at his watch. ‘Tl put you 
out in five minutes, and mind you run 
straight home ; for you must never keep 
your father waiting, my boy. Now! Up 
you go!” 

It was like Heaven to Nelson to drive 
behind such a horse. The young man was 
holding the reins now. Sometimes, when 
his master bade him, Alaric would go so 
fast that the trees and walls flew past as 
if they were bewitched; and sometimes 
he would prance and rear so as to half 
frighten little Nelson, who had never seen 
a horse act so before. Finaily he settled 
down to a very fast trot ; up and down 
hill, it was all the same tw him. 

Nelson had grown quite confidential 
with his new friend. 

“I am going to be a hero,” he said, 
‘‘like Lord Nelson and Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. Papa’s going to get me a boat next 
summer, 

‘“*Do you like sailing so much better 
than driving then?” asked his companion. 

‘* Well, I never drove with such a nice 
horse before. But I guess I ought to get 
out now. Isn’t my five minutes up?” 





** Oh, well, we'll drive on a little piece, I 
can take you back part way.” 
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So they went ona few moments in si- 
lence. At last Nelson said : 
‘It must be pretty late. 

your watch ?” 

The young man showed it tohim. It 
was half-past three. 

‘“‘Oh! we really ought to turn round 
now,” said poor little Nelson, trembling. 
‘You know I must be home at four.” 

“‘ Well, never mind getting there on the 
minute,” said his new friend, smiling. 
‘* A trifle faster, Alaric.” 

Alaric fairly flew. 

“‘ Yes; I must get back on the minute,” 
cried Nelson in despair. ‘‘If you can’t 
turn round, at any rate let me out.” 

**No; I can’t let you out, either,” said 
the young map, still smiling. ‘‘ A little 
faster yet, Alaric.” 

Then Nelson saw it all. This was what 
his mother was always warning him 
against. The young man was runniog 
away with him. Running away with a 
hero? How ridiculous! But what could 
he do? He began to reflect; but there 
was no time for reflection. Something 
must be done immediately. Heroes al- 
ways know what to do. At last he coolly 
turned toward his companion, and snatch- 
ing off tha young man’s beaver hat threw 
it to the side of the road. 

“Stop, Alaric! Slowly ! that’s it; now 
round we go. Smartly done, my young 
hero; but you don’t come it over me. 
Now just stand still, a moment, Alaric, 
while I get my hat.” He got out of the 
carriage, with the reins in his hand, as an 
extra precaution. 

Then Nelsen rose from his seat, and 
snatched the whip out of the socket. 
Raising it high in the air, with a shout of 
triumph he brought it down on Alaric 
with all his force. Alaric sprang for- 
ward, dragging his master along the 
ground. Nelson struck the poor animal 
again and again with all his strength, 
shouting at the top of his lungs all the 
whiie, lest the horse should hear his mas- 
ter’s voice. But the young man could not 
speak. He had been hauled on the ground 
till his head struck a stone by the side of 
the road, and then, stunned by the shock, 
he had dropped the reins. Away went 
Alaric, galloping like the wind, Nelson 
sitting bolt upright and holding on like 
grim death. The carriage swayed from 
side to side in a dreadful way. The poor 
little fellow was half sick with the excite- 
ment. This being a hero had its disad- 
vantages. He thought he was going fast 
when he started on this ill-fated drive; 
but now on the return trip he began to 
see what going fast really was. Then he 
began to wonder how he should get out. 
He spoke to Alaric, begging him to stop ; 
but the horse knew no voice but his mas- 
ter’s. Faster and faster he sped, the 
buggy tipping first one way and then the 
other ; and when he reached the village 
he went faster still. In the main street 
all the people came tumbling out of their 
houses to see the runaway horse, but no- 
body tried to stop him. On went Alaric, 
till they reached the great pump at the 
corner, and then he swerved off sud- 
denly to the right, tipping over the 
buggy, and throwing Nelson upon the side- 
walk. 

Good old Dr. Manchester was looking 
out of his front window, when he saw a 
crowd collected at the corner of the 
street. Thinking he might be of some 
service, he issued forth, and met the vil- 
lage carpenter carrying little Nelson 
Otway in his arms. A short examination 
showed the doctur that Neison had broken 
his ieft arm. The pain of setting it 
brought the boy to. He looked up at the 
doctor, then wildly round the room till 
his eye caught the clock. It was seven 
minutes before four. : 

‘“*Oh, there’s time, there’s time!” he 
cried. ‘‘'Carry me home! Carry me 
home !” 

The doctor was bandaging his arm. 

‘Allin good time, my boy,” he said ; 
‘* but not now, you’re too weak.” 

*“No, I'm not!” cried the little fellow, 
raising himself on his sound elbow. 
Then, seeing that the doctor was going to 
keep him there, “If you don’t, ’ll jump 
about the whole time, and rip off every 
bandage you put on me!” 

The doctor made up bis mind that the 


Can I look at 





boy would fret too much if he could not 
go home, so he gave in. 

‘“*Very well, then, young Obstinacy. 
Byt now mind you lie still, or I won’t 
carry you home.” And he raised him up 
in his arms. 

‘** All right, doctor, I'll be still. Faster, 
please—faster! Was that clock”— Then 
he fainted again. 

Mr. Otway was seated at his study table 
writing, when he happened to look up at 
the clock. It was one minute before 
four. ‘* Nelson will be here soon,” he 
thought. An‘instant afterward he heard 
the outer door open. 

‘* Nelson ?” he called. 

There was no answer; but he heard 
steps in the entry coming toward the study 
door. 

‘* Nelson?” he called again ; and as he 
spoke, the doctor entered the study with 
Nelson in his arms. Just as they passed 
the threshold the clock struck four. 

‘* Why, Nelson !” exclaimed Mr. Otway. 

Nelson lifted his poor, tired head from 
the doctor’s shoulder, raised his hand to 
his forehead, and said, making a great 
effort not to show his pain : 

“* Ay, ay, sir?” 

Boston, Maes, 

HOW A BOY EARNED HIS BI- 
CYCLE. 


BY CHARLES Db, LANIER, 





EVER since one of the ‘‘old boys” had 
ridden a bicycle all the way from the 
city ona visit to tbe school, John had 
longed for one of the swift, silent wheels. 
He had the ‘‘mail job” as his chief task 
outside of study hours, and, especially 
since the fine new oystershell road had 
been built, he felt that it would be so 
much more jolly and convenient to ride 
on those two long journeys each day to 
the post office. 

But as his total fortune consisted of two 
five dollar gold pieces, given by his uncle 
on birthday occasions, together with a ten 


‘dollar one, which he had won as a prize 


for leading his class, there did not seem 
to be much chance of realizing that de- 
lightful dream of a morning “ coast” 
down the long hill to the country road. 
Night after night he pored over the fas- 
cinating catalogs showing all sorts of 
machines at all sorts of prices; and long 
ago he had made up his mind as to the 
particular ‘‘ bike” that would make him 
happy, but which, alas, cost just a round 
hundred dollars. 

This seemed to be a really hopeless sum. 
However, when that thoughtful uncle 
gave John another gold piece on his thir- 
teenth birthday, he took heart of grace 
and made up his mind to earn the money 
that he wanted. 

To a boy of John’s age who lived in the 
city this might seem a very rash thing to 
try, if one could not depend on help from 
his father or mother; and John had 
neither. But he lived at a school far out 
in the country, with more than a square 
mile of land about it that belonged to the 
boys while they were students there. 
They had learned to help themselves in 
many different ways besides studying in 
books ; for there was a printing shop in 
which young typesetters and pressmen 
published a very handsome little weekly 
paper ; a carpenter shop where every day 
many other boys planed and sawed and 
molded; and many _ kinds of out-door 
work in the garden and on the great 
farm. 

It was in the fall when John began seri- 
ous business with that bicycle in view. 
In a week or two ‘* Walnut day” would 
be at hand. Every year the whole school 
voted for a particular morning in the 
autumn on which the boys could begin to 
gather walnuts. Before that time no one 
could touch the trees on the farm, This 
law had been made by the boys them- 
selves, because some of them, in their haste 
to get at the best trees before their rivals, 
had shaken the nuts while they were still 
green. 

John talked over the prospect with his 
partner, Leslie Richards, and on the two 
Sundays before Wainut Monday they took 
long walks to decide on the best trees to 
“run for.” When the school ‘ broke 
ranks” after breakfast on that holiday, 





which was the moment the law fixed, he 
and Leslie darted off across country to 
the trees they had picked out. Leslie, be- 
ing one of the fastest runners in the 
school, was given the finest tree to run 
for, and reached it before any of the half- 
dozen boys who were racing with him. 
John had to share with one of his rivals. 
These trees shaken and the nuts carefully 
piled as the school law required, they 
quickly started on a search for other trees 
not yet occupied by any one, and spent 
the whole day thus, in “shaking ” and 
‘ piling.” 

The next two weeks brought plenty of 
work at every half-hour that could be 
found outside of school duties, to haul the 
nuts up to the big woodpile,and then “hull” 
them with mallets and old baseball bats. 
The absurdly stained hands brought many 
bad marks at inspection ; but at last the 
seventy bushels which John and Leslie 
had gathered were hulled and reduced to 
twenty-five, of which five were kept for 
their squirrels, and the remainder sold at 
seventy-five cents a bushel. 

The seven dollars and a half that came 
to John’s share he proudly deposited with 
the nest eggs in the Colonel’s keeping, 
and then set quickly about preparing for 
the rabbit season, which would open on 
the first of November. The swamps and 
thickets in which the rabbits were to be 
caught had come to be ‘‘ owned” by sev- 
eral of the boys who wére fond of hunt- 
ing and trapping, and who bequeathed 
their ‘‘ shares,” when they left school, to 
their partners or friends. So it happened 
sometimes that one boy owned a very 
large part of the best ‘‘ rabbit land,” tho 
there were a hundred or more in all who 
really had as much right as he. 

John’s share this year was a very fine 
one, and he set about making such a quan- 
tity of traps as the school had never seen 
before. Probably most boys who have 
been in the country at all know how a 
rabbit trap is built—a long wooden box 
with a sliding door at one end, dropped by 
a trigger which bunny pushes when he 
enters in search of the fragrant slice of 
onion. Sometimes he goes in out of pure 
curiosity to see what that interesting hole 
leads to, and what kind of nest it would 
make on a cold night. 

John and Leslie fitted up nearly eighty 
traps in all, and by the night of the first 
of November had them well baited and 
placed at promising ‘‘ rabbit paths” in the 
swamps, and before little gaps in the rail 
fences where a telltale hair or two showed 
that Brer’ Rabbit was in the habit of slip- 
ping through on his nightly promenades. 

The first night was a poor one—warm 
for the season and damp—so that when at 
four o’clock the next morning, the young 
hunters plunged, lantern in hand, into the 
swamp and visited each trap, trembling 
with the thought of what might be there, 
only a single foolish young rabbit was 
taken. A mink had been caught in an- 
other trap only to gnaw his way out 
through the thick board, and a tough old 
gray squirrel had tried in vain to escape 
in the same way from athird, A bright 
moonlight and heavy wind was bad for 
the second night’s work, too, and again 
there was but one rabbit to pull squealing 
out of his narrow quarters. 

But then came a frosty, still night that 
made the boys’ teeth chatter as they 
stumbled along before daybreak through 
the bitter air. It was the weather which 
makes Brer’ Rabbit go on daring journeys 
for garden truck; trap after trap was found 
“down,” and six lusty squealers were 
taken home to be duly butchered for mar- 
ket. They fetched twenty-five cents each ; 
and by the end of the season John’s score 
had run up to forty, which gave him ten 
dollars to add to the bicycle fund. 

In the meantime he had been waging 
war on the muskrats that left their regu- 
lar paths up and down and along the 
banks of Gwynn’s Falls. The boys had 
often tried to catch them with steel traps 
placed in the stream at the foot of these 
slides. But the rats were too sly; even 
when they fell into the steel jaws they 
would as often as not escape at the cost of 
a leg. Finally a very different kind of 
trap succeeded. It was a barrel lined 
with tin plate and sunk in the ground 
with its mouth at the level of the bank. 
This was fitted up with a top moving 
easily on a pivot, and a little stockade 
was built around the rim, leaving an 
opening just large enough for the rat to 
come in. He would enter this hole in 
search of the bits of his favorite oyster 
plant or carrots that were scattered about, 
the cover turned on its pivot, and down 
he dropped, a captive. 

John had to work like abeaver at every 
leisure moment, to dig the deep holes’ and 





arrange a dozen of these pitfalls ; for he 
had quite as many lessons to learn as other 
boys, and in addition spent several hours 
each day in attending to the mail. But 
luckily the Falls ran very near to the sta. 
tion, and while he was waiting for the 
evening mail train he could slip away and 
get in some famous work on thé traps. 

The very first night was cloudy and 
pitch dark, just the sort of weather in 
which the rats loved to roam about. Next 
morning one of the barrels had in it no 
less than five fierce old chaps, able, and 
very willing,to bite through a man’s boot, 
and foot, too, with their long front teeth, 
The morning's haul was twelve, all with 
fur in excellent condition. The boys kill- 
ed and skinned them, taking off the pelt 
in one piece and stretching it on a springy 
forked branch, such as one would select 
to cut asling prong from. When cured 
their skins were worth twelve and a half 
cents each. The farm wagon that too 
the long journey to the city market just 
before Christmas brought back six dol- 
lars to John’s credit. This, with two 
dollars received for the skins of a pair of 
foxes, which he had helped the farm su- 
perintendent to kill in their burrows, 
raised John’s savings tothe gratifying 
sum of fifty-five dollars and a half, 

Then a neighboring farmer, whose corn 
crop wa; belated, gave several of the boys 
who were good ‘‘ shuckers,” five cents per 
bushel to husk it in the moonlight nights, 
when it was great fun to try to keep one’s 
self warm by husking fast. This brought 
John’s account up to sixty dollars by the 
time midwinter had set in. Then there 
was little to do in hurrying up the bicycle, 
except to shoot the big rats about the 
‘corncrib and the troublesome English 
sparrows, and collect the small bounty 
that the Colonel had offered for them. 

There was, too, after New Year's, the 
task of roaming through the woods, look- 
ing for hollow trees with holes that gave 
promise of squirrels’ and owls’ nests, and 
the big, careless nests of the larger hawks 
that held successive families year after 
year. If these trees were ‘ marked” 
with a small paper showing the boy’s 
name and the date, they remained his 
property until another year, or, at least, 
no other boy could take the eggs or young 
squirrels that they might contain, 

John and Leslie had been careful on the 
very first day of January to put their 
‘* mark ” plainly on the famous pin oak in 
Horsehead woods with the hawks’ nest at 
the top. They had also been so lucky as 
to find a large hollow tree that was the 
dwelling placeof a family of great stupid 
‘‘booby” owls, besides dozens of gray 
squirrel ‘‘ dens,” 

They decided to visit the owls’ nest in 
March, as they are among the first birds 
to rear their families, The invasion was 
well timed ; and on cutting open the tree, 
up which Leslie had swarmed with the 
aid of climbing irons, they were rewarded 
with two big, white, round eggs, the first 
that bad ever been found by the school- 
boys, tho the eggs of the little screech- 
owls were very common. A few weeks 
later the red-tailed buzzard and her mate 
came to the shiftless old nest in the pin 
oak, After a difficult climb John brought 
down her three eggs, one of which was 
curiously spotted on the smaller end. 

And by that time the gray squirrels had 
begun to rear thelr families; climbing 
irons, hatchets, stout bags and heavy 
gloves, to keep from being bitten, were 
the order of the day. When Jobn could 
get the young grays just a month or six 
weeks old, they were easily tamed, and 
made _ beautiful, graceful pets, which 
brought a dollar apiece from the boys who 
couldn’t find them. Then there were the 
smaller flying squirrels, captured with 
very little trouble, to be tamed in a few 
days so that they could be carried about 
in one’s pocket. At first the young squil- 
rels—sometimes coaxed out of their snug 
oaken homes into the bag, sometimes 
caught by cutting a new opening—had to 
be fed with warm milk through quills 
fixed in the cork stoppers of the boutles; 
but it would not be long before they 
learned to devour last year’s walnuts and 
hickory nuts at a great rate. . 

John’s fifteen *‘ grays” carefully raised 
and trained, together with the young fly- 
ing squirrels, the rare eggs and his small 
earnings in the winter, netted him twen- 
ty-three dollars, and left but fourteen to 
be toiled for in the summer time. Then 
the woods were full of luscious black- 
berries that had a good market value, and 
the deep swamps had, for those who knew 
them, bushels and bushels of red and 
black fox grapes, which the farmers 
wives bought to make into jelly. 

So that when, in September, the uir be- 
gan once more to cool off, only seven dol- 
lars ard a half was wanting to make up 
the cost of John’s coveted wheel ; and his 
fierce inroads on the chestnuts and wal- 
nuts soon added this to his treasure. 

After the precious letter had been sent 
off, he and Leslie fairly haunted the ex- 
press office at the Mills until the graceful 
wheel arrived. It was taken out at half- 
past five in the morning, before chapel, to 
be christened,and John was as proud & 
boy of fourteen years as could be found. 
I aga we will agree that he deserved 
to be. 
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PEBBLES. 


Johnny: ‘Do you say your prayers 
every night?” Jimmy: “I do whenever 
I’ve got ter sleep in the folding-bed.’’—The 
Rural New Yorker. 

_... You may bring me,” said the Girton 
girl, ‘a small portion of Celtic disturb- 
auce.” ‘A which, is it ?”? said the waiter. 
“Jrish stew, you stupid,” answered she.— 
Tit-Bits. 

_..“T hear that your next-door neigh- 
bers have a new organ. Do you know how 
many stops it has?” ‘Only about three a 
day, and those are only for meals.’’—Des 
Moines Argonaut. 





....Wayside Communings.—‘‘ You say 
you wunst lived off’n the fat of the land,” 
jeered Walkabout Beggs. “ How d’ ye eat 
it?’ ‘‘Ett it with the forks of the road,” 
responded Rusty Rufus.—Chicago Tribune. 


_... Little Beth (in the country) : “‘ Grand- 
papa, you must have to keep an awful lot 
of policemen out here.” Grandpapa: 
“Why, Beth?’ Beth: “Oh, there’s such a 
lot of grass to keep off of.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. ; 

....Barnum, the showman, never lacked 
either words or wit inanyemergency. One 
day he met a man who valued greatly his 
friendship, but could not accept his reli- 
gious views. After a pleasant chat on vari} 
ous matters the conversation turned, and 
Mr. Barnum’s special views were discussed. 
In parting, Mr. Barnum’s friend said: 
‘Now, my dear sir, do you really think 
you will go to Heaven?” “ Well, that de- 
pends,” said Mr. Barnum, promptly ; ‘‘ but, 
my good sir, I think I have the greatest 
show on earth.”’ 


....In a certain home in this city, one 
night recently, a little five-year-old girl, 
white-robed for a night’s rest, had been 
placed in bed by her mother, and as the 
tender parent bent over the little form the 
child’s lips parted and in tired tones came 
the words: ‘‘ Now I lay me down to s’eep; 
I p’ay Lord my soul to teep ; if Is’ould die”’ 
—a long, wearisome yawn—“‘ if I s’ould die” 

-then a closing of the heavy eyelids and a 
protracted hush, and as the cherub turned 
her face she was only able to add: ‘‘ P’ease, 
Lord, I’m dess as-dess-as-tired -as-I-tan-be. 
Tan’t I say the west in th’ mornin’ ?”’ {She 
said this much with a great effort, and sank 
into a profound slumber.—Tribune. 


.... She was sitting patiently in the wait- 
ing room at the Central Union Depot, when 
he came lankily stalking in with a dejected 

ace. ‘It ain’t no use, Lizy, he said weari- 
ly. “ There ain’t one of them picters in the 
whole city. I’ve been agoin’ since nine 
o'clock this mornin’, trapsin’ all over the 
place; and I’ve been in every bookstore 
from Clark’s down to adago news-stand, 
and [I’ve been in every picter store down to 
a tin-type gallery on Main Street—and if 
there’s anywhere’s else you want me to go, 
you'll have to send the police—I’m fagged 
plum out!” “It’s mighty funny. Mary 


Spriggins’— ‘Yes, Mary Spriggins said 
she got hern down here; but I believe Mary 
Spriggins yarned about that picter—there 








too. 


are not boiled—he knows. 





Simply — Soak, 


wasn’t a single picter dealer in town had 
ever even heard of such a picter as ‘ Sarah at 
the Pump.’” ‘Sarah at the Pump,’ ejac- 
ulated the old lady—‘‘ Sarah at the Pump! 
Josiah,” and her voice grew cold as ice in 
January, “pick up that bandbox and set 
down.” Hesat. ‘Josiah,’ said she, ina 
tone like a crosscut-saw, ‘‘don’t you never 
come to town ag’in till you’re clear baked 
through. The picter that I wanted was 
‘Rebecca at the Well.’ ’’—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be ad- 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

1. To be careless, and obtaina kind of bug 

2. Exchanging for money, and obtain a 
covering. ~- 

3. Weave, and.obtain a level. 

4, Fault-finding, and obtain being anx- 
ious. 

5. A European language, and obtain a 
part of the face. 

6. Anarticle of food, and obtain a small 
nail. 

7. A church, and obtain a coiner. 

8. A machine for folding, and obtain a 
machine for calendering paper. 

9. Edges, and obtain angers. 

10. A horse, and obtain not to be moved. 

11. One who bestows, and obtain an open- 
ing. 

12. Interweaving, and obtain matching. 

The syncopated letters form the title of 
aman who is the obje ct of much attention. 

E.C. H. 
SQUARE AND DIAGONALS, - 
* * 


* 


* * 


Square: 1. Portion; 2, belonging to a 
boat; 3, endeavor. 

Right diagonal: Rank. 

Left diagonal: Performances. 
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27TH. 
CROSS WORDS AND DIAMONDS. 
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$75.00. Last Chance. 


gan & Wright pneumatic tire, 
best steel tubing, tangent 
- spokes, Garford saddle, diamond 
frame, ball-bearings all over, 


q WA ss 
Best value ever offered. 


J. E. POORMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





boil and rinse. 


Then it’s easy enough—and safe enough 

Millions of women are washing in this 
way. Are you? 

Soak your clothes in Pearline and water 

(over night is best) ; boil them in Pearl- 

(4 ine and water twenty minutes; rinse them 


—and they will be clean. 





Yes, you can wash them 
without the boiling, but 
ask your doctor to ex- 
plain the difference be- 
tween clothes that are 
boiled, and clothes that 


When you think what you save 


y doing away with the rubbing, the saving of health, the 
saving of clothes, the saving of hard work, time and money— 
then isn’t it time to think about washing with Pearline ? 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘ this is as gocd as” 
sor ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


honest—send it back, 


it Back and if your grocer sends you fgmething in 


lace of Pearline, be 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Will make oo, tu, PRIESTLEY FABRIC 
make you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY G00D8 arc to be OB 
InP the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular Weaves ! 
| opular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. Examine | 
Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, | 
cturers’ name (B, Priestley & Co.). Without this stamp the goods are not 














30-incb wheels fitted with Mor. 














SQUARE IN CROSS WORD. 
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WONDER UF HEALING! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 





CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 


The Christian Home Bureau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


“TIRED NATURE’S 
SWEET RESTORER,” 
A TOURIST BICYCLE. 


Write Tourist upon your 
memory. 


Ceo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co, 


308-310 W. 59th St., New York. 
Factory: Colt’s West Armory, Hartford, Ct. 
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i Ne 9 ox of the finest 
if Mh Jandy in America. 
ny oe WHITMAN, 

YY 1316 Chestnut St., 
 , Philadelphia. 


WHY 


we hold our trade. We begin right—with 
the boy. Treat him as well as his father. 
He stays—brings his own boys later. 

This spring we’re serving the young- 
sters, and pleasing the parents, better 
than ever. Better goods, better styles, 
better make. 

Funny if we couldn’t find something to 
66 just do”? for a Boy’s Suit between nine 
dollars and twenty. 

But we don’t want to stop at his 
At our lower store is anything 
he wants in furnishings—or his father. 


clothes. 


Broadway, near Chambers St. 


Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


House 
Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





Remington Bicycles. 





EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for.catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS C0., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ORPHEA | 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, - 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, ("2ReuseTNs 


* BENEDICT’S TIME se 
Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 





Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 18:21. 
EDWIN C. BURT & C0, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


“FINE 










eur”) SHOES 
P= 1a AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
» shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


A Mahogany Finish, Un- 


paralleled for beauty and dur- 
ability. The only perfect fin- 
ish. Common pine made more 
beautiful than Mahogany. 


Sample board and circular free, 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York City 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
fe HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
ri Makes the nair grow thick and soft. 
Z ~~} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
mes - =~ akin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
spraina. All druggists or by mail 50cta. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








eo WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
Ka > 9 75 buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
‘ prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
jesign and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
Nothing but the best material used and warranted for * 
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Write to-day for our large free cat 

he most complete ever published. 
” 


h im one of t 
340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lit 


& TR Prjiowent factory 


QWFORD MFG. CO., 


88 (680) 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


OO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


WAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS, 
BAKER'S ereaxrast cocoa. 
wo WVALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


i 
pre ok rs from 2c. to l0c. a roll. 
F.H.CADY ghsSt., Providence, R.I. 


Ihe Kind You Need. 
We have been making furnaces and ranges 

for half a century Our plant is the largest 
and most complete in the country. Our 
specialties are named ‘' Perfect,’’ because 
they are so. They include warm air Fur- 
maces and the *' Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges. 
Catalogue free. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 

232 ani 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 

94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


“Home Warming ‘| 
and Ventilation.” {1 
A book in which these two important 
subjects are readably discussed by the best (} 
authorities. Contains practical sugges- 
tions about the different ways of heating 
a house, hints on saving fuel, etc., and 
leaves the reader free to choose his own 5 
system of heating. This book and our 200- 1 
page illustrated catalogue of the Furman (i 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers, sent free. (1 
HERENDEEN MFC.CO, =} 
* 10 Dunn St., ] 
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Ceneva, N.Y. (i 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287n Str. and Firru Ave, 





N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Poreelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
= NEW YORK, 
Make the most reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel, 
1 nt § Broadway,bet.Cortiandt & Liberty Sts. 


Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
01 Sixth Ave.. between 40th and 41st Sts. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
s 
Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of hounsiveapers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it, 
WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 


E FOR 
FLSE FAILS 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, April 27th, 1893.1 


TEA.—Desirable stocks of teas sell well, even 
tho the market is generally quiet and weak- 
Sales give the following quotations : Amoy, 13@ 
17c.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; Formosa, 17@42c., and 
Japan, 11@35c. 


COFFEE.—The coffee market is quiet again, 
and prices are quite steady and even. Mocha is 
22@28c.; Java, 214@224c.; Maracaibo, 184@22c.; 
Laguayra, 19@22‘c., and Brazil 1544@17%c. 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is strong, and a trifle 
firmer. Cut loaf and crushed are 54@5.0ic.; 
powdered, 5.31@5c.; granulated, 5.06@5\4c.; 
Mold “ A,” 54@5.44c., and Columbia * A,” 4.81@ 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—The business continues 
to drag. Holders are about 5@10c. apart from 
the views of the buyers, and neither will make 
concessions. A few cargoes for export are 
bought up every day, but the domestic trade is 
very weak. Former prices generally rule. 
Winter patents are $4; straights, $3.45@3.55 ; in 
sacks, $3.25; extra No. 1 winters, $2.60; spring 
patents, $4.30@4.45 ; clears, $3.25@3.45, and rye 
mixed, $2.75. Cornmeal is unchanged, at $2.75 
for fine, and rye flour is easy, at $3@3.10 per bbl- 
MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
lower at 64%@l0c. for city dressed veals ; 6@84c, 
for country dressed, and 9c. for choice near-by, 
Dressed mutton is firm at 94%@10%c.; dressed 
lambs higher at 104c., and dressed spring 
lambs, $3@7.50 per carcass. 

PROVISIONS.—The provision market has 
been irregular, and fluctuations are made from 
day today. Pork is firmer, with old and new 
mess at $19@19.50; short clear, $20@22.50, and 
family, $19@20. Beef hams are dull and steady 
at $18. Beef is quiet, with family at $10@13_ 
and extra mess at $8@9. Dressed hogs are 
steady at 10c. Cut meats are strong, and pick- 
led bellies are 1O4%@l1l%c.; shoulders, 9c., and 
hams, 124%@13%c. Lard is firm at $10.50 for 
Western steam. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
quiet and inactive. Reports of unfavorable 
crops abroad affects prices a little, but home re- 
ports are devoid of all alarming news. There is 
a fair confidence in the market, and prices rule 
steady. May wheat is 754@i6c., and on the 
cash market No.2 red is quoted at 754@75%e.; 
No. 2 hard winter, 7644@76%4c.. and No.2 North- 
ern, 7744@7#e. Corn is practically unchanged. 
It moves in sympathy with wheat, and No. 2 
corn is 04@51\4c.; No. 3, 4844@49c., and steamer 
corn, 49c. Oats are rather firmer under unfavor- 
able crop reports, and the market closes strong 
in tone. No. 2 oats are 374@3s8Kc.; No. 3, 37c.; 
No. 2 white, 4lc., and track mixed, 38744@39c. 
Barley is nominal at 60@75c. for Western, and 
rye quiet at @6b2c. for State. Hay is not over- 
ylenty, and is about steady, with fancy at 90c.; 
3 to No.1, 75@85c., and shipping, 70@75c. 
Straw is dull, with rye at 50@7Uc., and oat, 40@ 
45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—After last report 
butter continued to advance until Friday, and 
then the extremes to which prices were forced 
caused a reaction. All the wires were used to 
bring butter into this market, and value shortly 
fell. There is a moderate and easy tone to the 
markets now, but values are really good for this 
time of the year. State creamery is worth 0@ 
B2c,; Western extras, 3249@3ic.; firsts, 30@3lc., 
and seconds, 28@29c. State dairy is fair at 3lc. 
for extras, and 2049@30c. for firsts, and 28@2¥c. 
for seconds. Western packings are all weak, 
but there is considerable contidence reposed in 
them. Factory is quoted at 20@27c.; dairy, 21 
@2ic., and imitation creamery, 22@2kc. Old 
butter is nearly exhausted, and it sells quietly 
for former prices. Western summer-made 
creamery is 22@26c.,and dairy and factory, 19 
@22c. New cheese sells a little better this week, 
altho jobbers preter old stock. New ranges be- 
tween l0@114c., and old between %@l2c., the 
latter for small fancy sizes. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
fair demand, and during all of the week the 
market has been in good condition. No fancy 
prices have been pa d, but the stone was steady 
on fair values. Fowls are W@l24c.; young 
roosters, 12c.; old roosters, 744@8c.; turkeys, 12 
@l3c.; Western ducks, 70@c. per pair, and 
geese, 90c.@$1.25 per pair. Dressed poultry is 
cleaning up well on a firm market. Broiling 
chickens are scarce at 30@50c.; turkeys easy at 
la@l5e. ; fowls, 124e@1l5e., and white squabs, $4 
per doz. Capons are about out of market. Fro- 
zen poultry is held with confidence, with turkeys 
at lé@lic.; chickens, 12@15c., and fowls, l2@lic. 
Eggs are in large offerings and weak. Near-by 
and Western are 154g@l6c. ; Southern, @l4Kc., 
and Southwestern, l54ec. per doz. Duck eggs 
are 18@22c., and goose, Wc. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples move a little treer, but prices are dull. 
Fancy are 94@104c., and prime to choice, 84@- 
9c. Southern sun-dried are 44%@6c. Other 
fruits aredull, with raspberries at 23@24c.: cher- 
ries, 12@l5c., and peaches, l2@l5c. Fresh apples 
are in light supply,and they are cleaning up 
well. Baldwins are $2.50@3 per bbl.; Russets, 
$2@3; Greenings out of market, and inferior 
stock, $1.50@2 per bbl. Florida oranges are 
firmer and scarce. Good fruit is high. Indian 
River oranges are $4.5@5.50 per box, and others 
$2@3. Florida grape fruit firm at $3@4.50 per 
box, and Southern strawberries, 15@25c, per qt. 
Havana pineapples are $4@14 per 100, 

VEGETABLES. — Bermuda potatoes are 
steady, but quiet at $6@9 per bbl.; and Florida 
new potatoes in light supply at $5@7 per bbl. 
British magnums are slow at $1.50@2.25 per sack, 
and domestic unchanged at $2@2.50 per bbl. 
Sweet potatoes are firm at $3.50@5 per bbl. 
Onions are quiet, with white at $2@3.50 per bbl. ; 
yellow, $1.75@2.50, and red, $1.50@2.50. Bermu- 
das are $1.50@1.60 per crate. Washed carrots 
are $1.25 per bbl. ; Kussian turnips, 60@75c., and 
parsnips, $1,25@1.50. Southern vegetables are 
steady, with Florida cabbages at $1@2 per bbl.; 
string beans, $1.25@4.50 per crate; greeu peas, 
75c.@$1 per crate; Fla. beets, 75¢c.@$1.25 per 
crate; tomatoes, $1.50@2.75 per carrier crate; 
colossal asparagus, $7@7.50 per doz. bunches; 
Norfolk kale, 75c.@$1 per bbl ; spinach, $1.50@2; 
Fla, lettuce, $141.50 per basket; white squash, 
H@i5e. per crate, and radishes, @75c. per 100 





bunches, 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


PETROLEUM AND ITS VARIOUS 
US 


II. 
BY L. J. VANCE, 


THE surprise of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the World’s Fair will 
be a showing of how the various products 
enter into American manufacture. There 
will be a collection of articles which con- 
tain petroleum in one form or another, 
Many of these commercial products, kero- 
sene for example, will be shown in the dif- 
ferent stages of manufacture. The uses of 
petroleum are many and wonderful as the 
following will show: 

Crude Petroleum.—This is used princi- 
pally for fuel and gas. It is also used for 
some kinds of lubrication, where a fine oil 
is not required. The crude oil is in de- 
mand as a liniment or ointment for man 
and beast. Years ago, the Indians used to 
skim the oil from the surface of the waters 
of Oil Creek, and among the early settlers 
Seneca oil was the “‘ great Indian remedy.” 
The veterinary surgeon uses the oil to heal- 
bruises, sores and cracked hoofs of animals 
The miners use the oil to drive away the 
biting mosquitoes. The fruit growers use 
the crude oil as an insecticide. 

The value of crude pretroleum as a fuel 
is now well recognized. A pound of oil 
will generate the same amount of heat as 
134 pounds of coal will do. A _ gallon 
weighs abput 7.3 pounds, The first attempt, 
on a large scale, to burn crude petroleum 
was carried out successfully in Russia. In 
1886, Thomas Urquhart, the Superintendent 
of the Grazi-Tsaritzin Railway, had about 
15) locomotives burning nothing but petro- 
leum. To-day, thousands of engines on 
land and water in Russia are fed by the 
crude oil. 

Several American railroad companies, 
notably the Pennsylvania and the Elevated 
roads in New York City, made experiments 
with petroleum as a motive power. It was 
found that, while there were many advan- 
tages in its use, as less waste, economy in 
ashes, repairing and cleaning, no smoke 
and cinders, etc., the cost of running a 
train of cars by means of oil was nearly 
50 per cent. more than by the use of coal. 
Again, the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
sumes 8,000 tons of coal a day. If oil were 
used the road would require 26,000 barrels 
of oil, and that is over one-fourth of the 
daily oil production of the United States 
So it would seem that the cost and the in- 
sufficient supply of American petruleum 
wil! prevent its use as a fuel on a large 
scale. Aside from the crude pretroleum 
there are seven important commercial 
products of petroleum, as_ follows: 1, 
naphtha; 2, rhigolene ; 3, gasoline ; 4, illu- 
minating oil ; 5, lubricating and heavy oils; 
6, parafline ; 7, residuum. 

Naphtha.—This is used very largely in 
the place of coal and crude oil for the 
manufacture of illuminating gas. In 
France it is known as Boulevard gas fluid, 
and street lighting is done by naphtha 
lamps. The street venders use it for their 
flaming lamps. Then there is stove naphtha 
for cooking, etc. ® 

Asa solvent, naphtha takes the place of 
turpentine, camphive and benzol. Thus, 
naphtha is used in the mixing of paintsand 
varnishes ; in the washing and scouring of 
wools; in the manufacture of floor and 
table cloths. Naphtha, as we all know, 
evaporates very rapidly. Its effect some- 
times is not unlike that of laughing gas. 
One day at the American Rubber Works, 
Cambridge, Mass., where naphtha is used 
in the cement for rubber seams, a number 
of the girls suddenly started laughing and 
singing, anda fewof them fainted. They 
had taken too much naphtha. 

There are several pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions which contain naphtha. Benzine is 
used in extracting the essential oils of 
seeds and so forth. As a solvent of gums 
and resins, naphtha is indispensable. It 
will drive away the carpet-bugs and moths. 

Rhigolene.—This is used as a freezing 
mixture in ice and cold-storage machines. 
Rhigolene is probably the most volatile 
fluid known. It evaporates so rapidly as to 
produce intense cold. It is used as a local 
anesthetic. Thus it is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the surgeon. 

Gasoline.—This is used principally for 
gas and air-gas machines and stoves. The 
manufacture of ‘‘ vapor stoves” has now be- 





come quite a large industry. The gasoline 
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used in vapor stoves has been “ deodorized” 
—that is, treated with acid whereby the 
color and smell are improved. If you read 
the advertisements of stove gasoline manu- 
facturers, you find they generally recom- 
mend their product ‘“‘not to smoke, smell, 
or gum the burner.” There is still some 
room for improvement both in the gasoline 
and the stoves. . 

Iuminating Oils.—It is a trite statement 
of fact to say that illumivation is by far the 
most important use to which the products 
of petroleum are now applied. One great 
object of the refiner is to obta‘n the largest 
yield of burning oil. Pennsylvania petro- 
leum yields twice as much buruing oil as 
does the Baku or Russian petroleum. The 
American refiner largely increases bis yield 
of burning oil by the process known as 
“cracking.” This the Russian refiner sel- 
dom does. The process of cracking consists 
in heating the paraffines to temperatures 
above their boiling points, and the yield is 
thus increased. 

There are many grades of burning oils 
manufactured, and their commercial value 
is usually determined either by the fire test 
orby the color. Many States have passed 
laws prescribing the ‘flashing point” of 
oil: but the Produce Exchange recognize 
only the fire test. The inflammability of 
oil is determined by the degree of tempera- 
ture at which the vapor ignites. 

The color of the different grades of oil 
ranges from “‘ Prime white” to ‘“‘ Standard 
white’’ (straw color to pale yellow, and © 
the highest is called ‘‘ Water white.” 

The evolution of appliances for burning 
mineral oils with a view to giving light is 
worthy of a separate paper. The complete 
story of the lamp remains to be “ written 
up” The number of inventors who have 
designed lamps for mineral oil is legion, 
and the record of their improvements is 
found in the Patent Office reports. The 
lamp of Ami Argand (patented in 1784) 
was for many years the model for invent- 
ors. Some readers will remember the time 
when rectified oil of turpentine, known as 
“‘camphene,” was burned. With the intro- 
duction of petroleum came improved forms 
of lamps. Then attention was directed to 
the manufacture of new forms of wicks and 
burners. 

Lubricating and heavyOuls.—They are used 
for lubricating machines of all kinds, from 
the wheel of a car to the wheel of a watch. 
There are, perhaps, twenty different grades 
of lubricating oils. They range from the 
heavier oils, which have their density in- 
creased by evaporation at a low tempera- 
ture, to the fine ‘‘ neutral oils,’”’ which have 
been filtered through animal charcoal, and 
deprived of fluorescence by sun exposure. 
— oil varies in color from amber to a dark 
red. 

The uses of lubricating oils depend Jarge- 
ly upon their peculiar qualities. The Rus- 
sian lubricating oils are said to have a 
greater viscosity in relation to specific 
gravity. If you look at the market reports 
of mineral oils, you will find the words 
viscosity, gravity, white, lemon, filtered 
and “cold test,” all used.’ The “cold test” 
of lubricating oils is the temperature at 
which they become cloudy or refuse to flow. 
A certain grade of oil has come into general 
use for harness dressing ; another grade for 
spindles in silk mills: another grade, en- 
gine cylinders; and so on. 

Paraffine Wax.—This is used in candle 
making, altho it is the practice to adda 
little stearic acid to give ‘‘ body.’ Paraf- 
fine wax is defined as a white or bluish 
white, translucent, waxy solid of lamino- 
crystalline structure, devoid of taste and 
smell. This wax is now recognized by elec- 
trical experts as by far the best material 
for securing insulation of wires; it is better 
than glass. Some years ago the ‘ Brooks 
Insulator’? was put on the lines of the 
Eeaneptventa Railroad. Paraffine wax is 
used by the manufacturers of chewing 
gums. It has some valuable properties as 
an ointment. 

Residuum.—This is used to make very 
superior “lamp-black.” It is sometimes 
known as carbon black. The residuum of 
most of the Pennsylvania petroleum does 
not amount to much, say from 5 to 10 
per cent. of the original. It is different 
with the Russian oils, which contain 50 
per cent. residuum. The Baker refiner con- 
verts part of the residuum into Jubricatin 
oil, and the rest is used as fuel on the rail- 
ways, and on the steamers of the Volga and 
the Baltic. ’ 

Petrolatum.—This is used for various 
ointments, salves and patented _prepara- 
tions. Itis a petroleum jelly. The most 
familiar product of petrolatum is ‘ vase 
line.” It is obtained by evaporation of 
crude petroleum and by filtration of the 
residue. There are other petrolatums, 
known as “cosmoline,” ‘cold cream, 
etc. They all consist mainly of paraffines. 
They are all used for the face or hair, for 
chapped hands, or for ointments. As a2 
emollient, petrolatum is in general use. 
The processes of manufacture are more OF 
less of a secret, and protected by patents. 

Sucb,then,are some of the more notewort y, 
uses of American petroleum. ‘ The 0, 
said Marco Polo. several hundred years 489 
“is not good with food, but itis g 
burn, and is also used to anoint on 
that have mange,” Of course, the ee 
Eastern traveler did not know much ot 
salad oil, which is used in ** French cook 
ro And the uses of petroleum are mur 
tiplying year after year. 

Thus. the exhibit of the Standard ou 
Company at the World’s Fair will be ’ 

valuable “object lesson” in political ecoB 
omy. ‘The great industrial force 18 compe 
tition. With greater ——— if 
comes greater economy; so that nothing 
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wasted, and eyery chemical product of 

troleum has some commercial use and 
Falue. Finally, the Chicago exhibit will 
show how a great industrial system has 

rown from small beginnings, how pipe 
. railroad and steamship lines, refiner- 
jes, thousands of agents and captains of 
industry, and millions of capital work 
together to one common end, namely—that 
a gallon of oil might be bought at the cor- 
ner grocery for ten cents. This is the 

lain and simple statement of a fact that 
throws the Arabian N ight’s story of “‘ Alad- 
din and his Wonderful Lamp” into the 
shade. 


OATS AND PEAS. 


BY FRANCIS SANDERSON, 








ONE of the best crops to raise, either to 
feed green to cows or pigs, or to cure as 
hay, is the mixed crop of oats and peas. 
The two together give the nutriment needed 
to make muscle, bone and fat. Itisa per- 
fect feed, if cured and fed properly. 

These crops have another great advan- 
tage; they will grow and yield a large 
amount of forage on either clay, clay loams, 
sandy or gravelly loams. Where clover 
will not grow this mixed crop will fully 
take its place, both in yield and feeding 
value. 

These grains delight in a cool, moist soil, 
and for this reason should be gotten into 
the ground just as soon as the land isin 
condition to work. The ground, if possible, 
should be plowed in the late fall, and then 
with a thorough working both ways with 
the spring tooth harrow it is fit to sow. 
The amount of seed to sow depends upon 
the use to be made of the cron. If for 
feeding green, or to cut when in flower for 
hay—two bushels of each is none too much. 
On the other hand, if the crop is wanted for 
the grain one bushe) and a half of oats and 
two bushels of peas will be the right quan- 
tity to use. ? 

If barnyard manure is abundant spread 
it after the first harrowing at the rate 
of twelve two-horse cartloads per acre; 
if chemical manure is depended upon use dis- 
solved bone at the rate of 600 to 800 pounds 
per acre. Get the crop in early. Early 
sowing catches the spring rains and makes 
most of the root growth before the hot, dry 
weather comes. 


HOW TO SOW, 


After the land is fit for the seed, drill in 
the peas (Canada field pea is best, Marrow- 
fat is next) two bushels, and 400 pounds of 
some standard fertilizer per acre, setting 
the drill so put the peas down three inches 
in depth. This depth is found after many 
trials by practical farmers to be the right 
depth to plant. After the peas are in, drill 
two bushels of oats with 200 pounds of ferti- 
lizer (400 pounds would be better) per acre 
two inches in depth—crossing the peas at 
right angles. By drilling, noseed is wasted. 
If the ground is dry after drilling it should 
be rolled; if damp omit the roller. In 
feeding this crop green, care should he 
taken to give but little at a time, and only* 
when it has been well wilted. We have 
raised it a number of years, and find it best 
tocut it when free of dew and let it wilt 
during the day. By wilting, much of the 
water will pass off, making it a much bet- 
ter and safer feed. One good forkful is 
enough for a cow at one feed. The cows are 
very fond of it, and when fed in connection 
with pasture no grain is needed. The milk 
will be fine flavored and very rich, making 
most excellent butter. One acre will fur- 
nish enough green feed to give ten cows a 
forkful at night for one month. 

The crop will average cut for hay three 
tons per acre. It must be cut when in 
flower. When partly wilted put up in tall 
cocks and cover with canvas caps. Sixty 
caps are enough for one acre. Let it go 
through the sweat in the field, which will 
require five to six days. When ready to 
haul in turn cocks over to dry and then 
haul in and salt each layer. Oats and peas 
are a splendid crop to raise on good land, 
finely pulverized and put in early ; but it is 
time and money thrown away to attempt 
4 rg iton land badly prepared and put 
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FOR CATARRH 
boils, 
pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 
take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 








Dont pay money for Water! 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Econ- ! 
omical than a liquid, for the reason that 
it is concentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 

Liebig COMPANY’S | 
Extract of Beef, | 
a solid, concentrated extract, free from 


fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance and dissolve it themselves. 





|The signature | 

o ' 
genuine on the jar ; 
‘has this 





in blue. | 
STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 


also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 





TOGETHER WITH 


A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 
Write for Catalogue. 


The stomach is hu- 
manity’s best friend. 
Bovinine is the stom- 
ach’s best friend. 22 











Pe 1 “tiv 
PANELED britches halls and stores, Send 
METAL 


for designs and estimates to 


A. NORTHROP & CO, 
CEILINGS Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Other sizes proportionately low. Sent 


very Scale warranted, on trial, 
Catalogue Free, Address 


OSGOOD & C0. singhamton.n. y. 








ASTE Not, want not. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
keeps leather new-looking 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool - on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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IN THE WEST. 
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cates min WESTERN SETTLERS 
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Chicago, Rock Istand and Pacific allroad, Chicago: It 
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If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFINGCO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





We Are The Only Fi 
Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p. 3) 
Catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 


i d in bot 
aoe we oand our catalogue FREE to all. The three 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 
purity will continue to PC OR 
gurcapital. J. J. H, GREGORY 


Formerly of New York City. 


that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetab and, in addit are many choice 
varieties peculiarly our own. Though greatly 

i R the vegetable and flower seed depart- 





ed as a most precious part 0 
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& SON, Marblehead, Mass, 
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Catalogue. 


Send 


rush. 


The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House paipting; 

— EAVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the market. 

First—It is ready for use and easily apes. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oll, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 


Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

Fourth—It will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sieth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as long as lead and oll. 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

THE LOR PAINT & OIL CO.,, . 

116 High St., Boston. 82 Burling Slip, N. Y. 









FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 








| Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 





No. 12 Park Place, ) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 
lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


your 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 


~ New York. 


AND 


~ Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions “ How to Use Fireworks ” accom- 


pany Each Assortment, and can be found in 


orders early and avoid the late 


CONSOLIDATED FIR EWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, | 
No. 12 Park Place, ( NEW YORK. 


| THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, £7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. ; 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines 1n connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List ; 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1 00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


May 4, 1893, 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall 8t., » New York. 





the Dust. 


The 


Warwick 


is the only one that has posi- § 
tive dust-proof ball-bearings. § 
The above alone places it at 
the head. 
other reasons why one can $ 
the dust” and § 
keep ahead with a Warwick. 


There area dozen { 
“keep out 


Warwick Oyole Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is thee GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















We offer the choicest 
. ; stock for Men and 
Fine Clothing Boys at the lowest 
prices. 

Largeand attractive 
assortment for cus- 
tom orders, includ- 
ing the choice styles 
of all markets. 


Piece Goods 








Fine Dress Shirts to 
order. Imported and 
Domestic Under- 
wear in best quali- 
ties. Neckwear in 
bew and elegant de- 
signs. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


Furnishing Goods 














In Paint 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub 


——. Pure pp 
roperly ied it will not 
cor off, it t firmly adheres 


to the wood and forms a permanent base for 


repainting. 


portant to obtain 


Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made, 


other method of manufacture. 
and 
rd paint. 


ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 
wis «: ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” 
** ATLANTIC " (New York) 
‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 
” BROOKLYN "’ (New York) 
**COLLIER” (St. —_ 
**CORNELL "’ (Buffal 
** DAVIS- CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
‘*ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 
** JEWETT " (New York) 


(Pittsb’gh) 


Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 

process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot 

This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
ndard pai the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 

stan 


e obtained by any 


** KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 
‘*FAHNESTOCK"’ (Pittsburgh) 
‘“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*«* MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 
**SALEM” (Salem, a ) 
“‘SHIPMAN " Pateege) 

‘“*SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER" (New York) 

**UNION" (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly eon Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process. 


You get the best in buying t 
tintin 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


em. You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


informa- 
© 80. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 





(CoPYRIGHT, 1893.) 


I, M. JENKINS, 
English Tailor, 


304 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Near 31st Street. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Riding, Hunting, Polo 
and nickerbocker 

_, Breeches and Leggings. 
=> Box Driving Coats and 
Liveries. 

The only Practical 
Breeches maker in this 
country. 

Self-measurement Card 
on application. 





Spoons.ay forks 


XI 5E¢4 ONAL + 


<\S 


<1 

e 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Ly ow Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
mw Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Garden 





WorksFounded tn 1 18 3 


aon oso Universal 4 
Hibition at P yrane in 
1867; Vienna, Aus 

and Centeunial Exhivition 
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~ Beautiful Wedding Gift—A Lamp. 


LAMPS 


ARE 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12 College Place, N.Y. 
The “ Rochester” lamp IS “the wonder of the world” 
—if lamp dealers cannot supply IT come to our store. 


Careful Carpet Cleaning Co., 
COE & BRANDT, Proprietors, 


419, 421, & 423 East 48th Street, 


1558 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 132 38th Street. 


Latest Improved Machinery. 
Write for price-list. 


Established 1883. 


_ BRASS BEDSTEADS- 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
and lron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


The 


most 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 
ority over all others. White, Pink or 


R, = 
ew York. 


Opera Chairs 


8S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


‘IMPERIAL COBAN,”’ B 
COFFEE, {yt andJava,fresh roasted, Pan Bong 








5 ang, 10 pound packages, 40c nd, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, 0 'Front’ St., New York. 


—_—__ 
———— 


“‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 





REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (o, 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


B Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





Perfect-Fitting ; 
Corset ) 


is the most im- 
portant item of a 
woman’s dress. Her 
comfort, style and grace of 
, figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon the 
’ corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 


Glove- 
Fitting 
corset to any other, 
because they are abso- 
lutely certain of the result. 
The GLOVE-FIT- 
TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
refunded if it should 
not be satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Sold by 
all leading houses. 


/\ANCDON & BATCHELLERS ® 
GENUINE | ‘ 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FIT TING 


(TRADE MARK) J 


— 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


A Practical, Every~day 


Cook Book 


Containing over 
FREE tested. reclpes, 38 PP 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get te 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the gneetant novelty of the age. For full particulars 
THE GREAT AMFRICAN TEA comPANy 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








Cor. Church and esey Sts., N.Y. City, Me” 7 ee City, 





THE INDEPENDENT Press, 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET, 





